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CHAPTER I 

The fashionable congregation which filled St 
George's, Hanover Square, to overflowing, one 
afternoon in late June, came to its feet with a 
rustling of silk and a jingling of chains and 
trinkets, stirring the heavy air with a waft of 
mingled exotic perfumes as the first crashing 
chords of that wedding march which speeds so 
many people forth to sorrow and joy, monotony, 
peace, or strenuous anxiety, came thundering 
through the aisles. 

It was a very self-possessed and dignified bride 
whose exit from the vestry, followed by a train of 
no less than eight bridesmaids, was thus heralded 
by Mendelssohn's hackneyed strains. 

Tall and slim in her clinging white gown, 
Kathleen Sharbon looked almost regal as she 
passed the rows of inquisitive faces, her veil 
thrown back, and the sunlight, softened by its 
passage through the statned-glass windows, fall- 
ing on her still face, and touching her soft, pale 
brown hair Into gleams of gold. 

Throughout the most trying of all ordeals, her 
7 
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composure had remained unbroken, her face un- 
ruffled; the voice in which she had uttered the 
vows which bound her for life to the man on 
whose arm her gloved hand rested, as she passed 
down the aisle to the waiting carriage outside the 
door, had been as clear and steady as though she 
was repeating a formula in daily use ; nor did she 
betray the least agitation when later on she left 
the great drawing-room to exchange her white 
satin and lace for her travelling dress. 

Rosalie Fairfax, her chief bridesmaid and 
greatest friend, who alone accompanied her to 
her room, flung her arms impulsively round the 
stately bride as soon as the door shut them into 
privacy. 

** Oh, Kathleen darling, I do hope you will be 
happy!" she exclaimed, hugging her recently 
wedded friend with her strong young arms. 

Lady Sharbon gently disengaged herself from 
the clinging embrace, and carefully smoothed 
down the crushed frills in the front of her long, 
straight coat. 

** My dear," she said sweetly, and a trifle 
coldly, ** why should I not be happy? Surely 
no woman could ask for more than I have? I 
shall be singularly ungrateful if I am not happy." 

There was a hint of reproof, of quiet reserve, 
in her manner, and the girl turned away chilled 
and rebuffed. Short as was the time which had 
elapsed since Kathleen Clarefield had left her 
home for the church which was the scene of her 
marriage to Sir Reginald Sharbon, there was 
already a very distinct alteration in her manner 
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to her chief bridesmaid. A gentle aloofness, a 
tinge of reserve, the faintest touch of condescen- 
sion (the unconscious condescension of the mar- 
ried woman to her unwed sister), was clearly 
perceptible to Rosalia's sensitive mind, and, 
meeting the smile with which Lady Sharbon held 
out her arm to allow her to button her glove, 
the girl realised with a pang that a barrier had 
arisen between them which would exclude her for 
ever from the inmost recesses of her friend's 
heart. 

She made no further remark, however, and, with 
compressed lips and fingers that trembled slightly, 
assisted in putting the finishing touches to the 
bride's going-away gown, over the details of 
which there had been so much girlish laughter 
and discussion beforehand. 

The entrance of Mrs Clarefield, portly, gor- 
geous, and tearful, gave Rosalie a chance to 
escape from the room, and, with a wistful expres- 
sion on her winsome face, she slowly made her 
way down the broad staircase and through the 
guests overflowing the rooms of the great London 
house, until she took up her position with the 
rest of the bridesmaids in the doorway. 

In spite of her brave effort to throw off her 
depression, a vague foreboding of trouble over- 
hanging the house oppressed her, and a faint 
sigh, all unconsciously to herself, escaped her 
lips. 

The girl standing beside her turned and re- 
garded her quizzically. 

" Cheer up, Rosalie, you'll soon have her back 
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again," she said. " Don't look as if you were at 
a funeral; it's so unlucky 1 " 

Rosalie smiled faintly, but before she could 
reply there was a slight commotion in the hall, 
and a warning buzz of voices, which told them that 
the bride was about to enter the waiting carriage. 

Dorothy Moreland drew Rosalie into the hall 
when the carriage door slammed, and, as they 
turned away, the girls caught a glimpse of Shar- 
bon's dark, clean-cut profile as he leant forward 
and drew up the window. 

"How handsome your cousin is, Rosaliel" 
exclaimed the other girl enthusiastically. " He 
is your cousin, isn't he? " Rosalie nodded. " I 
have never known him until the last few weeks, 
though of course I have seen him about town. 
Kathleen is a lucky girl." 

Rosalie did not endorse her statement, but the 
thoughtful expression on her face deepened. 

" Rex is my cousin," she replied gravely, " but 
I am not so sure whether Kathleen is as lucky as 
you think ; he has always been regarded in the 
family as — well, rather wild, you know. There 
have been a good many stories about him, and at 
one time father didn't like him coming to stay 
with us. But I suppose he must have settled 
down, as we have seen a good deal of him lately, 
and Kathleen met him when they were both with 
us in the summer." 

Dorothy laughed. 

" You dear little saint, I think that makes him 
all the more interesting," she said flippantly. 
"Who wants to marry a man as dull as ditch- 
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water? I don*t, anyhow, and you can't deny that 
Sir Reginald is very good-looking. I think he 
and Kathleen made a most striking couple." 

" Oh, as far as looks go, there is nothing to 
find fault with in him," returned the other; " but 
looks are not everything, and I am not at all 
sure that they are well matched in other ways. 
Kathleen is " 

" Like you, Kathleen is a bit strait-laced and 
prim," interrupted her friend, "and I think it 
will do her good if she has some of her prudish- 
ness knocked out of her. Anyhow, I don't see 
that you need feel responsible for the match , 
Rosalie. They are both old enough to know their 
own minds, I should think, and I maintain that 
Kathleen is a very lucky girl." 

But Rosalie shook her head, and would have 
protested further had not someone attracted the 
versatile Dorothy's attention, and, finding herself 
unnoticed in the crowd, the girl slipped away. 

Later on, when the guests had departed, Clare- 
field and his wife stood alone in the midst of the 
debris of flowers, refreshments, and heaped-up 
presents, contemplating the disordered rooms. 
Clarefield walked round the tables, examining the 
tickets attached to the presents, criticising and 
valuing first one and then another, while his wife 
aimlessly attempted to sort out the litter on the 
tables, and wondered why the more servants she 
employed the fewer there seemed to be about when 
they were wanted. One and all, the domestics of 
the house of Clarefield had disappeared into the 
lower regions, and the husband and wife were alone 
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in the room so recently filied with a chattering 
throng of people. 

** Well, well," said Clarefield, when his wife 
at last abandoned her aimless wanderings and 
came up beside him, ** everything went off 
splendidly, and the little girl's * my lady ' now 
for the rest of her life. It's a feather in our cap, 
isn't it, old girl, seeing what you and I have been 
through to win the position for her? " 

He turned to imprint a resounding kiss on his 
wife's round cheek, and Mrs Clarefield smoothed 
down the front of her dress, the little unconscious 
gesture betraying her origin more plainly than 
any trick of speech. 

** I wonder, John," she began hesitatingly, ** I 
wonder whether we ought — whether you or I ought 
not to have given Kathleen some warning as to 
Reginald's — er — habits. I feel now as if I ought 
to have cautioned her, though, up to to-day, I 
agreed with you that it would be better to leave 
things as they were. I am afraid " 

Her husband interrupted her brusquely. 

**Tut, tutl" he said, as he removed his arm 
from his wife's substantial waist; ** every woman 
has to learn something about her husband after 
marriage, and why not Kathleen as well as all the 
rest? Surely the girl has sense enough to know 
that she cannot expect to marry a demigod I 
Why worry her with needless warnings and ex- 
planations when there may not be the smallest 
need for it? It would only put ideas into her 
head and make her suspicious. Let her enjoy 
herself, and, if later on she finds that her husband 
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is not downright perfection, she'll make the best 
of it like every other woman." 

He picked up a delicate Sfevres vase and ex- 
amined it. Mrs Clarefield heaved an unconvinced 
sigh. Her fears were not so easily laid aside as 
her husband's. 

" Kathleen is different from other girls, John," 
she persisted. '* You know what a dreamy, 
reserved child she always was; so difficult to 
understand or to find out what she was thinking 
about. I believe she is as ignorant of evil as a 
baby, and, though I have sometimes tried to open 
her eyes to the world, I always found it impossible 
to explain much to her. She has a way of 
shutting herself up into herself and shutting 
everyone else outside. I am afraid, unless Rex is 
very tactful, there are bound to be difficulties, and 
if she discovers that he is — has been I mean — not 
quite steady, if " 

Clarefield laid down the vase and thrust his 
hands deep into his pockets, a dogged look creep* 
ing over his stern and rugged face. 

** Sharbon assured me when he signed the 
settlements that he intended to turn over a new 
leaf entirely, and that he had for some time 
entirely given up his habits of dissipation. He 
realised, of course, that what is perhaps excusable 
in a bachelor is out of the question for a married 
man. Besides, he is really very much in love 
with Kathleen; you may be sure he will settle 
down into a model husband." 

Seeing that his wife still looked dubious, he 
continued : 
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*• Really, my dear, there is not the slightest 
occasion for you to be anxious. Kathleen will be 
perfectly happy, and it is very much better to let 
things arrange themselves than to be interfering 
and explaining. You women are all so fond of 
meeting trouble half-way. I believe Kathleen has 
more sound cpmmon sense than you give her 
credit for. She always struck me as being very 
level-headed, and she's certainly got a will of her 
own. She'll keep him in order all right. Be- 
sides, I'm sure all those stories you heard about 
him are very much exaggerated. Sharbon hap- 
pens to be young, and very good-looking, and 
attracts attention, but I don't myself believe him 
to be any worse than other young men of his 
type." 

Mrs Clarefield, seeing that it was useless to 
continue the discussion, allowed the subject to 
drop, but she remained restless and ill at ease, 
sometimes reproaching herself for not having 
been more frank with her daughter while the girl 
remained under her home roof, sometimes inclin- 
ing to her husband's view that it was best to let 
well alone, but altogether being very far from 
happy in her usually placid mind. 

She knew, better than her husband, better even 
than Kathleen's closest friends, including Rosalie 
Fairfax, that in her daughter's outwardly sweet 
and gentle nature, there was mingled a vein of 
coldness, of hardness, of unyielding obstinacy 
which, should Fate develop that side of her charac- 
ter, might lead to many unforeseen complications. 
Up to the time of her marriage, life had been kind 
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to Kathleen Clarefield; her path had been strewn 
with roses, her friends had admired, loved, and 
given in to her. There had been nothing to rouse 
the dormant will, the somewhat rigid views of life, 
the tendency to condemn without mercy anyone 
whose habits or manner of life did not coincide with 
her own views, and alone of all those who knew 
her there were only two people who suspected the 
hitherto submerged qualities which might some day 
come to the surface; and these two, the mother who 
bore her, the friend who had shared her childhood, 
her youth, and her radiant, brilliant girihood, 
waited and watched and feared. 



CHAPTER II 

It was the end of July, the very tail end of the 
London season, when Kathleen Clarefield became 
Lady Sharbon, and, immediately after the wed- 
ding, her parents left London for their country- 
house. It had been arranged that the young 
couple, on their return from the honeymoon, 
should join them there for the autumn shooting 
before they took up their abode on Sir Reginald's 
own property. 

Six weeks after they left for the Continent, 
however, Mrs Clarefield received a letter from 
Kathleen, stating that they intended to extend 
their travels for another month, and consequently 
October was close upon them before they returned 
to England. 

Thus it came about that one wet afternoon in 
late September Rosalie Fairfax and Mrs Clarefield 
lingered over the tea-table in the drawing-room at 
Summerfield, discussing the probable date of the 
bride's return to her parents' roof. 

Rosalie had been a visitor in the house for over 
a week, daily expecting to receive news of Kath- 
leen's intention to arrive there, but so far no word 
had reached them, and a brief note, saying that they 
had reached London safely and were installed at 

16 
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" Clartdge's," was all the information they had 
received of their return to England. 

Rosalie sat forward in the firelight, her elbows 
on her knees, her small, intent face resting 
between her hands, a discontented frown pucker- 
ing her white forehead. 

Mrs Clarefield, placid and stout, her ample 
shoulders resting against her high-backed chair, 
knitted with rhythmical precision beside the 
table. 

" Kathleen will be glad to get back after her 
wanderings," she remarked in her soft, expres- 
sionless voice, in reply to Rosalie's somewhat 
irritable utterance that she could not imagine why 
Kathleen and Rex were staying so long in 
London. "She was always a lover of home; I 
wonder she let Rex keep her abroad so long." 

Rosalie's eyes darkened wistfully. 

" I suppose she has written to you often," she 
said fretfully; "/ have only had one wretched 
little short note during the whole two months." 

Mrs Clarefield's reply was intentionally evasive. 

"She writes fairly often, but not very long 
letters. One could hardly expect a bride on her 
honeymoon to devote much time to letter-writing. 
Wait till your turn comes, Rosalie, and you will 
understand better." 

" I hope that because I may happen to get 
married it will not make me forget my friends," 
retorted the girl hotly. 

" I don't think you should imagine that Kath- 
leen has forgotten you because she has not written 
much. You must allow her to be a little selBsh at 
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first. She will make up for it later on, you may 
be sure." 

Rosalie did not answer for a moment, then she 
suddenly turned to Mrs Clarefield, as if nerving 
herself for an effort, and asked eagerly: 

" Mrs Clarefield, do you think that Kathleen is 
happy? •' 

The soft cheek of the older woman flushed a 
delicate pink, and her voice was full of reproof as 
she answered: 

** My dear! what can you mean? Of course 
Kathleen is happy." 

Rosalie shrugged her shoulders impatiently. 

** I wish I could feel sure of it," she said, ** but 
I don't. Rex is my cousin, and I suppose I ought 
not to say anything about him, in fact I am very 
fond of him, but I often wonder if he is the sort 
of man Kathleen should have married. I don't 
believe she knew him really the least little bit. 
Kathleen is rather diflicult to talk to sometimes, 
and I always thinks though of course I don't 
fenow, that she would be inclined to be unforgiv- 
ing if anyone hurt or disappointed her." 

The person who voices one's own misgivings is 
never the one who receives many thanks, or much 
appreciation as a reward, and Mrs Clarefield's flush 
of annoyance deepened at Rosalie's words, which 
brought to life all her own dormant dread of what 
might happen if Kathleen were to be disappointed 
in her estimate of her husband's character. 

She jerked sharply at her ball of wool, which, 
resenting the treatment, rolled off her lap and fell 
to the floor, where it lay unnoticed by either of 
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them, and her voice was cold and repressed when 
she spoke attain. 

" My dear Rosalie, there is not the slightest 
occasion for you to worry about Kathleen's h^>- 
piness. She was not a child ; in f^t she is older 
than you are.'* 

" In years, perhaps, but not in everyday 
knowledge." 

Mrs Clarefieid did not heed the interruption, 
and continued: 

" You may rest assured that, had not my hus- 
band and I considered Sir Reginald in every 
way a fitting match for our dear child, we 
should never have given our consent to the 
marriage." 

The reproof had its effect, and Rosalie relapsed 
into silence. There was no sound in the room 
but the clicking of Mrs Ciarefield's needles and 
the occasional fall of the coals in the grate. The 
daylight faded into dusk, and the shadows 
deepened until only the outlines o( the furniture 
were visible in the gloom. Outside the rain 
pattered against the windows, and the wind 
moaned round the house like a messenger of 
woe. 

So absorbed were the two pccupants of the 
drawing-room in their own thoughts, that neither 
of them heard the rumble of a station cab, which 
jogged heavily up the avenue beneath the drip- 
ping trees, the old white horse between the 
shafts plodding doggedly along through the 
mud. 

A slight commotion in the hall, heralding an 
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arrival, aroused them. Mrs Clarefield rolled up 
her sock and began hunting for her wool. 

''It must be the men come back," she said, 
with undisguised relief. ** Will you ring the 
bell, Rosalie, and we will have fresh tea. The 
poor dears will be wet and cold." 

As the girl rose to fulfil her hostess's request, 
the butler flung open the door, and announced, in 
decisive accents: 

" Lady Sharbon." 

Rosalie paused on her way towards the bell; 
Mrs Clarefield heaved herself heavily out of 
her arm-chair and went forward to greet her 
daughter, holding out her plump hands and 
exclaiming : 

" Kathleen, my dear child! why didn't you send 
us a wire to say that you were coming? We 
should have sent in to meet you." 

She imprinted fervent kisses on the cold cheek 
presented to her, peering over Lady Sharbon's 
shoulder as she did so, as if she expected another 
and taller figure behind her daughter. But there 
was no one with her. 

Lady Sharbon responded to her mother's em- 
brace with restrained affection, and Mrs Clarefield 
drew back a trifle chilled. 

** I suppose Rex is still in the hall," she 
remarked, as she mechanically drew forward a 
chair, which, however, Kathleen did not notice; 
neither did she address Rosalie, who still stood 
quietly in the background, her heart beating 
painfully. 

Disregarding her mother's invitation to come to 
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the fire, Lady Sharbon flung open her heavy 
travelling cloak, and drew off her gloves before 
she answered Mrs Clarefield's question. And the 
two women watching her, noting the drawn, white 
face, the compression of the lips, the strangely set 
look which had appeared since they last saw her, 
felt oppressed with a sense of trouble long antici- 
pated and arrived at last. 

At length Kathleen spoke. 

" I could not let you know beforehand that 
I was coming to-day," she said quietly; " I 
did not know myself until this morning, and 
I thought on the whole it was better to come 
unannounced." 

Her voice was cold, and slightly metallic in 
its hint of repressed emotion. Mrs ClareBeld 
peered closely at her, apprehension plain on her 
face. 

"But — but — ^where is Rex? Where is your 
husband? Has he not come with you?" she 
asked, with unaccustomed sharpness. 

Rosalie clenched her hands at the question, and 
bit her lips as she waited for the reply. 

There was another short silence. Lady Shar- 
bon faced her mother with a touch of defiance in 
her uplifted head, and a cold, steady light in her 
eyes. 

" My husband is not with me," she said at 
last, slowly and deliberately; " 1 have come 
home to stay, Mother. I have left Rex for 
ever." 

Mrs Clarefield stared back at her daughter, 
speechless horror and unbelief on her face. With 
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eyes full of cold and unflinching determination, 
Lady Sharbon returned the look. 

The tension lasted for some seconds, then 
Rosalie broke the spell. With a stifled sob, a 
little hysterical cry, she fled precipitately from the 
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" Nothing on earth will induce me to live with 
him again. Nothing! nothing! nothing I" 

Lady Sharbon uttered the words with defiant 
energy, and her father, standing on the hearthrug, 
with his back to the fire, and his hands thrust 
deep in his trousers' pockets, regarded her with 
bewilderment and anger struggling for the mas- 
tery in his rugged face. His daughter faced 
him, her head thrown back, her slender, shapely 
figure drawn to its full height. Her attitude was 
that of an outraged and determined queen, and 
Clarefield, recalling his previous impression of 
her pliability and gendeness, felt his mystification 
increase as he saw the alteration so short a time 
had made in her character. 

" I must confess I cannot understand you, 
Kathleen," he said at last, when the two pairs of 
eyes had met and held each other for some 
seconds. There was that in his daughter's look 
which told Clarefield that there was no trace oE 
yielding or submission in her mind. The im- 
pression angered him , and at the same time 
aroused his nwn determination to enforce her 
compliance with his wishes. With an effort he 
kept back the fiery words which rose to his lips, 
23 
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and endeavoured, with what he thought patience 
and tactfulness, to bend her to his will. ** You 
have always been the most tractable, the most 
unselfish, the most tender-hearted of women, to 
all outward appearance; yet now, scarcely two 
months from your wedding-day, you come to me 
and calmly tell me that you never intend to see 
your husband again. And you professed to be in 
love with him I It's disgraceful — outrageous! I 
will not tolerate it for a moment. I tell you I will 
not have itl " 

His voice rose to a shout as he lashed himself 
into fury, and the speech, begun quietly, ended 
vehemently. Clarefield's face was purple as he 
glared at his daughter. Kathleen merely shrugged 
her shoulders, and remained white and immovable. 
Seeing her determination unmoved, her father 
ended his speech with an inarticulate splutter, and 
she broke in : 

** My dear Father, I can assure you that it is 
waste of time to protest, and foolish to lose your 
temper over it," she said calmly. ** I have told 
you quite plainly and definitely what I intend to 
do. I have left my husband, and I do not intend 
to return to him. I mean exactly what I say, and 
nothing you can do or say will alter my decision 
in any way whatever. I am, of course, sorry that 
you do not take my side and uphold me — ^but it 
cannot be helped.** 

Clarefield brought his heavy fist down with a 
ponderous thud on the top of the high-backed 
leather chair beside him. 

** And I say you shall go back to him I '* he 
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roared; ** I say you shall return to your husband, 
and be done with this nonsense! What has he 
done, I should like to know, that you should treat 
Him in this way? What has he done? '* 

Kathleen sighed wearily. 
Must we go over it all again? *' she asked. 

I have already told you several times that he 
has disgraced and humiliated me. He has grossly 
deceived me, and I never want to see him again as 
long as I live." 

i* And I repeat that you shall see and you shall 
go back to him I '* 

I tell you I will NOT." 

Do you dare to defy me — dare to set your 
father's authority at naught? " 

** I do not recognise any authority over me in 
the matter; I am old enough to decide questions 
which affect my future life for myself, and I intend 
to do so. I am sorry if you do not like my de- 
cision, but, since you cannot see the matter in the 
same light as I do, I am afraid we must agree to 
differ." 

Clarefield snorted with impotent wrath. 

** Don't like it I" he spluttered helplessly; 
*' don't like it! Is it likely I should approve of a 
scheme which will make your mother and me, as 
well as your husband, a laughing-stock to the 
public? Is it likely I should approve of my 
daughter making a fool of herself and everyone 
connected with her ? What do you think I brought 
you to England for, educated you, dressed you, 
spent money in every direction to secure a position 
for you, eh, if it were to let you turn round the 
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moment the fancy took you and fling everything to 
the winds to satisfy your own whims? Do you 
realise that if you carry out your intention you will 
undo all the work that your mother and I have 
slaved and saved for years to accomplish ? '* 

The torrent of words left Lady Sharbon un- 
moved; if anything her face grew a shade whiter, 
her lips set a little firmer. 

** You should have thought of all that before 
you allowed me to marry Sir Reginald," she 
replied icily. 

Clarefield glared at her, his small grey eyes 
snapping under his shaggy brows. 

** / allow you, indeed! / allow you I You picked 
him out for yourself, and goodness knows you 
were anxious enough to get the knot tied. You 
can't be insane enough — though I am beginning 
to think that something has turned your brain 
—to make out that your mother or I forced 
you into marriage against your will? That 
would be carrying the thing to the verge of a 
farce." 

Kathleen came a step nearer and looked into her 
father's eyes. Before her keen, steady scrutiny 
his expression weakened a little, though he main- 
tained a blustering air. 

** Did you or did you not know anything about 
my husband's past life — ^about his habits, his char- 
acter, his reputation — when you gave your consent 
to our engagement? " she asked. Then, as her 
father hesitated, a faintly sarcastic smile curved 
her set lips. 

•• You needn't trouble to answer," she went on; 
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" I can read it. And I suppose mother knew all 
about it too. It seems to have been common pro- 
perty to everyone except me — the victim." 

" I don't know what you are talking about," 
returned her father, regaining his equanimity; " I 
know of nothing against Sharbon ; nothing what- 
ever. He is no worse than hundreds of men who 
marry every day, and whose wives seem to be able 
to put up with them. I really don't know what 
you are driving at, Kathleen. What on earth 
has Sharbon done to turn you against him like 
this? " 

Lady Sharbon did not answer his question. 
Instead she turned away and began to pace rest- 
lessly up and down the room. 

" And you knew — you and mother knew — and 
neither of you told me a wordl " she broke out. 
" You let me marry him, thinking him to be all 
that a man could be, only to find out immediately 

afterwards that — that Oh, I think it was 

wicked of you — wicked I " 

Before Clarefield could reply the door opened, 
and his wife entered. Mrs Clarefield looked wor- 
ried, and her customary placidity had deserted her. 
There were lines round her mouth, and her rubi- 
cund face was drawn and haggard. 

Kathleen ceased her restless wandering as her 
mother approached, but there was neither love nor 
yielding in the eyes she turned on her. 

" Here's a pretty kettle of fish," said Clarefield, 
whisking round on his wife before that lady could 
^leak. " Here's Kathleen, our daughter, who has 
been married less than three months, declaring 
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that she never intends to live with her husband 
again! What is more, she implies that we all 
deceived her into marrying him. But I insist that 
she shall put an end to this nonsense." 

'* Indeed, John, I hope you will insist upon it 
and enforce your wishes," said Mrs Clarefield tear- 
fully; ''I can do nothing. I have talked and 
pleaded with Kathleen until I am hoarse, but she 
will not listen to a word I say. She only repeats 
that she will never return to Sir Reginald." 

Kathleen, who had listened to her parents' re- 
marks with a faint smile, here interposed. 

" And I repeat it again and again," she said. 
" All I wish for is to be left in peace and allowed 
to go my own way. I intend to live as I choose, 
and I will not be condemned to spend my life with 
a man I thoroughly despise." 

** Then all I can say is, you will not live in 
peace here. Madam," returned her father with in- 
creased wrath; ** neither will you get a penny of 
my money to live on, so don't look to me to keep 
you. I don't intend to lend my countenance to 
such outrageous and undutiful conduct." 

* * Very well then ; since you refuse me the 
shelter of your roof, I must go elsewhere. I have 
no doubt I can earn my living somehow. Any- 
thing will be better than being a slave to a man 
who has deceived me, or pandering to the wishes 
of parents who care for nothing but position and 
money, and do not mind whether I am happy or 
miserable." 

'* Kathleen, Kathleen darling, do not talk so 
wildly," moaned Mrs Clarefield, breaking into 
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helpless sobbing. " It is only for your good we 
are trying to persuade you to give up this foolish 
idea and return to your husband. You do not 
realise what the result of the rash behaviour on 
your part will be." 

" There will be no necessity for Kathleen to be 
dependent on your bounty or to earn her own 
living," said a voice behind them, and Sharbon 
himself advanced to the group on the hearthrug. 
In the heat of the discussion none of them had 
noticed his entry, and, at his unexpected appear- 
ance, all three relapsed into sudden and constrained 
silence. Kathleen drew herself a little farther apart, 
as if avoiding contact with him, and Sharbon, 
noting the action, smiled bitterly. He wore his 
travelling ulster, and his appearance was that of a 
man who has travelled far and fast. There was 
about him a reckless, unkempt look, as if he had 
ceased to care about his personal appearance. 

Sharbon, indeed, was almost unrecognisable as 
the smart and debonair bridegroom of a few weeks 
previous. The deepening of the lines on hts 
cheeks added years to his age, and, though he 
carried himself as erect as ever, there was a hint 
of weariness about him, a droop in his shoulder's, 
which none who knew him had ever seen before. 

Clarefield held out his hand. 

"Sharbon, my dear fellow," he began, with 
would-be geniality, to which the other did not 
respond, though he took and pressed slightly the 
outstretched hand, " I am devoutly glad you have 
arrived on the scene, for now, with your help, 
perhaps we shall be able to bring Kathleen to 
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reason. I was afraid you intended to let her go 
her own way without making any attempt to bring 
her to her senses. Both her mother and myself 
have been arguing with her for the past forty-eight 
hours without avail. What has happened between 
you I do not know, but Kathleen vows she will 
never live with you again, and I, of course, insist 
that she shall not make a laughing-stock of us ail 
by indulging in such high-flown whims." 

Sharbon listened quietly, and without inter- 
ruption, to his father-in-law's flood of rapid words, 
but he did not respond to either the hopefulness or 
the geniality of Clarefield's manner. 

'* I am deeply grieved to have caused you all 
this trouble," he said gravely, when Clarefield at 
last paused for breath ; " but I am afraid it is quite 
useless for you to try and patch the matter up. 
The letter which Kathleen left for me was, I 
imagine, her final decision; at any rate, I don't 
intend to appeal to her to change her mind, and I 
trust you will not do so either. It will only cause 
you needless pain, and do no good. Kathleen is 
free to do as she chooses in the matter." 

** Then do I understand that you — you consent 
to her determination to live apart from you?" 
asked Clarefield, astonishment getting the better 
of his wrath. 

** Most certainly I do," returned Sharbon 
firmly. ** Kathleen has told me plainly that she 
wishes to leave me, and I am not going to force 
a woman to live with me against her will. She 
has made her decision, and must abide by it. 
I do not intend to plead with nor coerce her; 
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neither do I intend to enforce my claim upon 
her." 

" Then, as I said before, she must do it on her 
own account, for I will neither countenance nor 
assist her in any such ridiculous conduct," said 
Claretield with decision. 

" There you are making a mistake, if you will 
allow nae to say so." Sharbon spoke in a quiet, 
matter-of-fact tone, as if he were discussing an 
everyday business matter, and only the lines of 
pain round his mouth, the gleam in bis deep-set 
eyes, could have told a spectator that he was 
^ected by the scene. " Whatever Kathleen may 
do or say she is still my wife, and must live as 
befits my wife. For her to go out into the world 
and attempt to earn her living is out of the 
question. It therefore rests with me to see that 
proper steps are taken to secure her future, and 
then leave her free, as she wishes to be." 

Clarefield made a motion as if to interrupt him, 
but Sharbon disregarded it and went on steadily; 

" Let us settle this matter please as soon as pos- 
sible. It is a painful one for all of us and the less 
it is discussed the better. I have seen my lawyers 
and done everything to put things on a proper 
footing before coming here, and I only came 
in order to tell you and Kathleen what I have 
arranged. 

" Kathleen will live on my place in Devonshire, 
and one half of my income will be paid over to her. 
The rest I shall retain for my own use, and of 
course any money she bas of her own, or that you 
allow her, she will dispose of as she chooses. I 
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leave England to-night, I imagine for good. At 
any rate, Kathleen may rest assured that I shall 
never trouble her nor interfere with her in any 
way whatever, and that I shall never enter her 
presence again unless by her express wish. All I 
ask of her in return for her freedom is that she 
will look after my property and respect my name 
as far as she is able, and avoid, if possible, 
making this unfortunate affair a public scandal, 
for her own sake more than mine. She may give 
any excuse she pleases as to our divided existence: 
say that I have gone abroad indefinitely on busi- 
ness or pleasure, that I am a hoi>eless imbecile shut 
up in a home, or anything else. It will not 
matter in the least to me." 

" I cannot agree to it," began Kathleen, who 
had listened with growing impatience. Clarefield 
made a gesture of resignation, and turned his 
back on his daughter. ** It would be impossible 
for me to continue living under your roof and 
taking your money after all this. I much prefer 
to be independent." 

Again Sharbon checked Clarefield as the latter 
swung round with a sharp speech on his lips. 

*' Those are the only terms on which I can 
consent to your plan, Kathleen," said her hus- 
band, looking and speaking directly to her for the 
first time. ** Whether you like it or not, the fact 
that you are my wife and bear my name remains 
irrevocable, and you have no choice but to submit 
to it. The only other alternative is to take legal 
steps to secure our separation and your income, 
and that, I think^ is hardly necessary seeing that 
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I enter no protest. You must be reasonable and 
alEow me to have something to say in a matter 
which affects me equally with yourself. 

Then, as she stood silent and hesitating, he 
continued': 

" Believe me, Kathleen, you need not have the 
slightest fear that, by taking my money, you will 
be incurring any risk whatever of being compelled 
to live with me. I shall not molest you in any 
way. You shall be as free as any woman pos- 
sibly can be under the circumstances. But this 
much I must insist on, and I ask you to agree to 
it for your own sake, otherwise I shall have no 
other course open to me but to enforce it by 
law." 

"Very well," returned his wife with obvious 
reluctance, " I agree, and leave it to you to 
make what arrangements you like. I will go to 
Ashlands at once and remain there until you wish 
to use the house yourself." 

With an air of putting an end to the discussion, 
she began to move slowly towards the door. 
Sharbon watched her with restless, haggard eyes. 
. For a moment he thought she did not even intend 
to bid him farewell, but he crossed the room to 
open the door for her, and, as he did so, their 
eyes met. 

She paused, meeting his eyes gravely, coldly, 
but without anger. It was as though she looked 
at an acquaintance. 

" You are leaving to-night, I think you said," 
she began; " I — hope you will have a pleasant 
journey — and — and forget, as much as possible, 
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this very unpleasant scene. I shall do my best to 
take care of the property for you, and you will, 
of course, let me know if there is anything special 
you want done. I suppose you will leave an 
address? " 

" Ail my letters will go through my solicitors," 
he replied; "your father has their address. If 
you ever wish to communicate with me you can 
always do so through that medium." 

" Good-bye," she said quietly. 

He took her hand and held it an instant in his 
grasp. A slight quiver passed through his at the 
contact, and Kathleen read in his eyes the desire 
which arose within him to hold it and draw her 
back to him even against her will. Just for a 
moment her lips quivered, and a softer look crept 
into her eyes, her face became less marble-like in 
its rigidity of expression. Sharbon, watching 
her, knew that his fate bung in the balance, and 
waited. In the background her parents watched 
the scene with astonishment, bewilderment, and 
hope. 

Kathleen drew a sharp breath, and her face 
hardened. She withdrew her hand, and, with a 
slight inclination of her head, passed through the 
doorway without a word. Her mother followed, 
her handkerchief pressed to her eyes. 

Sharbon closed the door softly after the two 
women. Then he flung himself into the nearest 
chair, and, with his elbows on his knees, buried his 
f.ncc in his hands. 

Ctarefield fussily busied himself with the papers 
on his desk, and blew his nose with unnecessary 
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vigour; but, with unaccustomed tact, he re- 
frained from addressing the bowed figure, and 
contented himself with now and again casting a 
pitying and sympathetic glance in his direction. 
The autumn day closed in; the chil! mist crept up 
frtMn the river and obscured the landscape. In 
the dim library there was no sound to break the 
silence. 

And locked into her own room upstairs, Kathleen 
waited with dry lips and burning eyes for the throb- 
bing of the motor-car which would shortly carry her 
husband out of her life for ever. 



CHAPTER IV 

Sharbon, on his return to London, drove straight 
to the hotel where he had left his luggage. It 
was close on midnight when he entered its doors, 
and all at once it seemed to dawn upon him 
simultaneously that he was intensely tired and 
extremely hungry, and the latter sensation brought 
with it a certain sense of comfort, for in times of 
stress and anxiety, when one does not know exactly 
which way to turn, when it is impossible to fill up 
one's time with everyday occupations, it is often a 
relief to be able to satisfy a physical craving for 
food or sleep. 

The mere fact of feeling some definite sensation 
and being at the same time able to pander to it, 
brings with it a certain relief to the mind which 
is perplexed to distraction by some problem which 
appears impossible to solve, or racked with anxiety 
as to the well-being of one we love, whose life is 
perhaps hanging by a thread. 

There are periods in which all physical needs 
appear for the moment to be in abeyance: times 
when one wants neither sleep nor food, when one's 
whole being is dead to all save grief or anxiety; 
and the reawakening of the power to feel hunger* 
and thirst acutely after some such vigil is the 

36 
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incontrovertible sign that both bodily and men- 
tally the sufferer is returning to more normal 
conditions. 

Consequently, when Sharbon ordered a belated 
meal to be prepared for him, and even took some 
pains to select a menu, he had already advanced 
some distance towards the rehabilitation of his 
everyday self. Moreover, he ate his supper with 
obvious satisfaction, and after its conclusion de- 
parted to his room, and in less than half an hour 
he was asleep. 

During the hours which intervened between 
Kathleen's flight and Sharbon's return from Sum- 
merfield, he had neither eaten nor slept. His 
mind was a mass of alternate speculation and 
indignation — speculation as to the cause of her 
sudden desertion of him, indignation at the slight 
she had wilfully — and, in his opinion, undeservedly 
— thrown upon him, her husband of two months' 
standing. 

But now that he had seen her and learnt from 
her own lips that it was her intention to cut herself 
adrift from him for ever, although he was still in 
the dark as to her real reason for such a drastic 
act, yet he was already adapting himself to his new 
r61e, and beginning to form nebulous plans for 
the future. 

He had ceased to feel any interest either in his 
wife, in his property, or in his country. His one 
desire was to get away from it all as soon as 
possible; away, no matter where, so long as it put 
a goodly number of miles between him and his 
present surroundings: anywhere where he could 
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lose his identity in a new country, and begin life 
afresh. 

His last waking thought was not of regret for 
the absence of Kathleen, but a wonderment as to 
whether Africa or New Zealand would suit him 
best. 

Reginald Sharbon was one of those happy-go- 
lucky people on whom troubles and vicissitudes sit 
lightly. It was a comparatively easy matter for 
him, once the first shock of Kathleen's desertion 
had passed, to readjust himself to his new position. 

Up to the present there were few events in his 
life which had penetrated deep enough to leave 
any lasting impression. His emotions and affec- 
tions were somewhat ephemeral, and some people 
had been heard to refer to him as ** rather 
shallow." 

Kathleen, although she had never succeeded in 
awaking him to any great passion for her, had at 
any rate, by her unexpected and forceful action, 
contrived to shame him out of his lazy content- 
ment with life and himself, and already there were 
cracks in his armour of self-satisfaction. 

For the first time in his life Reginald Sharbon 
knew what it was to be really angry. The unac- 
customed sensation brought with it a suspicion of 
depths within himself hitherto unsuspected, of a 
capacity to feel such as he, as well as others, had 
considered himself incapable of experiencing. 

Though the anger and bitterness were already 
passing away, they left a bitter taste behind them — 
a bruised feeling which told him that the wound 
had gone deep, and would take long to mend. 
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Some people's characters are irrevocably formed 
by the time they are twenty-one ; others only 
begin to develop when early manhood has 
passed over their heads ; and some, though very 
few, never develop at all, but go through life 
wrapped so close in a cloak of self-regard that they 
touch only the fringe of emotion, and never the 
garment of feeling. 

Love and sorrow, passion, joy, grief, pass them 
by in succession, and leave no mark upon their 
souls. 

Sharbon breakfasted late on the following 
morning. The night's sleep had toned up his 
skin and removed the haggard lines from his face, 
and he no longer looked the travel-stained, weary 
man of a few hours ago, and in his spotless linen 
and perfectly fitting clothes, with his dark hair 
sleek and unruffled, and his general air of washed 
and brushed manhood, he presented almost his 
normal appearance — only the laughter was missing 
in his eyes, and his face was grave and thoughtful. 

He had risen from the table, and was lighting 
a cigarette, when his manservant entered with 
a card on a salver, which he presented to his 
master. 

Sharbon took the card carelessly, but on reading 
the name engraved on it his face changed sud- 
denly, and a very detinite wrath superseded the 
gravity. 

" Mrs Claude Thessigen — now what does she 
want? Did you see her, Markham? " 

" Yes, sir." 
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" Can't she send a message? " 

** I asked her, sir; said you were at breakfast, 
and so on, but she said it was important, and that 
she must see you alone." 

Sharbon tossed the card on the table. 

•' Oh, show her up," he said impatiently, and 
the man withdrew. 

During the interval which elapsed between the 
man's disappearance and the moment when he 
opened the door again, Sharbon remained stand- 
ing by the mantelpiece. He laid down the 
cigarette he had been in the act of lighting when 
the card was brought him, and his face became 
irritable and moody. 

The visitor, ushered in by the discreet Mark- 
ham, who promptly closed the door upon himself, 
was a little butterfly woman, exquisitely gowned, 
coifTured, and millinered, who fluttered into the 
room with a gay little laugh. 

Mrs Thessigen always laughed. She laughed 
on every possible occasion and at any odd moment 
that there seemed nothing else to do or say. In 
a room full of people she could be traced simply 
by following the cackling tinkle of her incessant 
laughter. 

Yet withal there was in it little real mirth ; it was 
the hollow laugh affected by some women which 
brings no corresponding light to the eyes, nor 
calls up an answering smile from the lips of the 
listener ; while there is some laughter so infectious 
that even those saddest at heart must needs smile 
in sympathy. There are people whose eyes alone 
laugh so royally, though their lips are still, that 
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those who meet their gaze are bound to laugh even 
against their will. 

But Mrs Thessigen's eyes remained hardest when 
she laughed the loudest and longest, and the 
metallic tinkle of it brought oftener a sense of irrita- 
tion to the hearer than one of reciprocal enjoyment. 

Her voice when she spoke was equally metallic, 
high, and shallow, like the beating of a spoon 
on an empty can, and it caused Sharbon to 
draw his eyebrows together with a frown of 
annoyance. 

He made no attempt to advance to meet her, nor 
did he offer to shake hands with her, but Mrs 
Thessigen did not apparently notice the oversight. 

She laughed again at his gloomy aspect, and 
loosened the rich furs around her throat. As she 
moved her hands the collection of gilded appurte- 
nances which she wore dangling from her neck and 
attached to her bracelets, jangled and clattered 
against each other. She carried with her an 
indescribable perfume which reminded one of the 
atmosphere of a hothouse; her movements were 
quick and restless, and all the time her bright, hard 
eyes never left Sharbon's face. 

" You don't express great joy at seeing me, 
dear boy! " she said, and the room shrilled with 
her laughter; "yet it is — let me see — two, three, 
four — I think it is five years since we met." 

She had succeeded in freeing herself of her furs, 
and flung them aside, fluttering into a chair with 
a great rustling of silk, and bestowing affectionate 
pats upon her glossy, golden hair, which peeped 
out under her black befeathered hat. From her 
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seat she looked up at Sharbon again, as if waiting 
for an answer. It came in a churlish tone. 

** What do you want here, Maida? " he said 

irritably; ** I thought you were abroad, and " 

** And out of the way, I suppose you mean," 
finished Mrs Thessigen. ** Well, if you want to 
know, I was abroad; I have been on the Continent 
for a long time, ever since, in fact — ^well, we need 
not mention details. You know as well as I do 
when and why I left England; but I found there 
were matters requiring my attention in England, so 
I came over on a flying visit." 

He regarded her moodily. 

*' I fail to see what all this has to do with me, 
or why you should force an entry into my rooms. 
I thought you and I had finished with each 
other." 

Mrs Thessigen 's eyes hardened as she bent 
forward and spoke in a more concentrated voice. 
Seen thus, and in uncompromising daylight, she 
looked what she was, a woman of forty-five, 
worldly-wise, disappointed, and unsatisfied. Seen 
at night, under shaded lamps, Mrs Thessigen 
would have readily passed as thirty-five, or even 
younger. 

** Shall I tell you why I came, my friend? " she 
asked. ** Shall I tell you? " 

He nodded sullenly. 

" I imagine it has something to do with me," 
he said. 

Mrs Thessigen laugtied. 

**You are quite right," she cried; ** right as 
ever. It was to do with you — ^and your marriage." 
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A light broke over Sharbon's face. 
" My marriage I By Jove, then, it is you who 
is at the bottom of this business I Now I begin to 
understand." 

" You will understand better in a little while," 
said Mrs Thessigen, " for I have come here to- 
day to explain it all to you." 

Sharbon was leaning back, his shoulders resting 
on the mantelpiece. Being tall and long-limbed, 
the attitude was a graceful one, and his moody 
face was handsome, in spite of its open ill-temper. 
Mrs Thessigen's eyes rested on him, and she 
paused. Suddenly she rose from her chair and 
stood beside him, laying one small, lightly gloved 
hand on his arm. 

" Reggie," she said softly, and for the moment 
her eyes were neither hard nor expressionless; but 
he shook her hand off impatiently, looking at her 
with undisguised dislike. 

" For Heaven's sake, Maida, don't let us have 
any of that. Tell me what you came to tell me 
and then go." 

He spoke roughly, and in the manner of a man 
who has lost all respect for the woman he is 
speaking to. Under her carefully washed and 
massaged complexion Mrs Thessigen's skin 
shrivelled, giving her an aged look, and her 
eyes flashed. 

" So let it be! " she said, and again her light 
laughter filled the room ; " you are still unforgiving, 
and I can be the same. I came here to-day to tell 

you that By the way, where is the blushing and 

adoring bride? " 
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Sharbon flushed. 

** My wife is not here," he said; " she has gone 
to her people. I imagine you know her reasons." 

A slight, venomous smile curved Mrs Thessi- 
gen's face. 

** Perhaps I do," she said. ** As I was not 
honoured with an invitation to the wedding, I had 
to waive ceremony and call upon your bride to 
offer my congratulations. I arrived here when 
you, most opportunely, happened to be out, and 
I therefore spent an hour with Lady Sharbon ; an 
hour which, I think, proved a most instructive one 
for her, for I brought with me a set of newspaper 
cuttings relating to a certain divorce case some 
few years ago. Lady Sharbon apparently never 
heard of the case, and she was very much in- 
terested in the cuttings." 

Her voice was triumphant, her laugh was trilled 
higher and more metallic than usual. Sharbon, 
who had twisted himself from the mantelpiece, 
stood erect looking down on her with undisguised 
dislike and contempt. 

** You did, did you ? " he said slowly, when she 
ceased speaking. ** You did show her those cut- 
tings, and at the same time, I imagine, you filled in 
many other details not mentioned therein? " 

Mrs Thessigen nodded assent. 

** Then all I can say is that you are a worse 
woman than ever I imagined you to be, and, if it is 
any satisfaction to you to know it, you have attained 
your object, and separated my wife from me. 
What good it is going to do you, I don't know. 
You perhaps will find some peculiar gratification 
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in the knowledge that you have once again broken 
up my life. Personally, I only hope we shall never 
meet again. And now I think we may consider 
this interview at an end." 

He walked to the door and threw it open. Mrs 
Thessigen hesitated a moment, then she picked up 
her furs and flung them round her shoulders, drew 
down her veil, and settled her hat. All the while 
Sharbon waited silently beside the open door. 

"The lift," he said slowly, "is now arriving. 
If you go at once you will catch it and save a 
wait." 

She crossed the room to the doorway, her head 
high, her eyes hard and brilliant. On the thres- 
hold she paused, opened her lips as if to speak, 
but, looking at the face of the man, wisely forbore 
and went on to the lift. 

As he closed the door, Sharbon heard her cack- 
ling laugh, and the gruff, gratified voice of the 
attendant as he replied to her light, patronising 
conversation. 

Ten minutes after Mrs Thessigen had left Shar- 
bon's sitting-room, Markham reappeared. 

" Miss Fairfax, sir," he said respectfully, 
" would like to speak to you most particular." 

Sharbon swung round from the window where 
he had been standing since he closed the door on 
Mrs Thessigen. 

" Very well, Markham, ask her up," he said 
quietly, but the man heard the restraint in his 
voice, and noticed the knitted brows. He shook his 
head dolefully, and returned to the entrance-hall. 

"There's something very wrong," he muttered 
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under his breath. ** Never in all the years I've 
been with him have I seen Sir Reginald look like 
he does to-day. He don't seem to be the same man 
he was two months ago." 

And Rosalie, when she too had been respect- 
fully injected into the sitting-room by the discreet 
Markham, endorsed his opinion ; for the man 
who came to meet her was scarcely recognisable to 
her as the gay, nonchalant scapegrace cousin she 
remembered. 

He held out his hand, forcing a smile to his 
lips. 

** This is very good of you, Rosalie," he said 
rather stiffly, and then as she raised her veil and 
disclosed a wan face and a pair of burning eyes, 
he added more gently : 

* Don't fret, dear, it can't be helped." 

But Rosalie only said, ** Oh, Rex!" in a gul- 
ping voice, and, subsiding into the nearest chair, 
broke into a passion of weeping. 

For a few moments Sharbon put aside his own 
troubles in his attempt to soothe her, patting her 
heaving shoulders in a helpless, masculine way, 
and murmuring words of would-be comfort; but 
when Rosalie's sobs ceased, and she sat up 
dabbing her eyes with a sodden pocket-handker- 
chief, and said, " Oh, Rex! what is to be done? " 
his face resumed its expression of gloom, and he 
took up his old position on the hearthrug. 

•* Nothing is to be done," he said, ** nothing. 
Neither you nor I, my dear girl, can alter the state 
erf affairs. There is nothing for it but to bow to 
the inevitable." 
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" Then — then you really mean to go away 
altogether? " 

" That is my intention. I shall leave England 
within the next few days, and I think it will be a 
long time before I return — if ever I do." 

Rosalie twisted her handkerchief into a ball and 
rolled it round and round in her fingers. Her 
small face was wistful and anxious, and her eyes 
had a hopeless expression in their blue depths. 
There was silence between them for some time, 
while Sharbon tugged irritably at his moustache. 
He was the first to break it. 

"Did Kathleen send you to me?" he asked 
shortly. 

Rosalie started. 

" Oh no I no one knows I have come. I 
thought perhaps if I came I might persuade you 
to wait, to be patient with Kathleen, and perhaps 
things would come right." 

" Did Kathleen tell you the reason why she 
elected to throw me off? " he asked, scanning the 
tremulous, upraised face. 

Rosalie shook her head. " No, I tried to get 
her to speak, but she wouldn't. She won't even 
tell her mother what has happened to break every- 
thing up like this. I suppose you can't tell me, 
Rex?" 

He hesitated. 

" Up to this morning I was as much in the 
dark as you are, but I have been honoured by a 
visit from the originator of the mischief, and 
things are explained up to a point. Only up 
to a point, mind you. I know why Kathleen 
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left me, but I know no reason whatever why 
she should have flung me off unheard; why I 
should have been given no chance to exculpate 
myself." 

His mouth set, and Rosalie, looking at him, 
was conscious that the last few days had wrought 
a deeper change in him than had appeared at first 
sight. He looked older, and there was a gravity 
about him, a look of concentration of purpose, 
hitherto deplorably lacking 

He went on after a pause:'** I don't suppose 
you have ever heard of a Mrs Thessigen, 
Rosalie?". But the look of intelligence that 
flashed into the girl's eyes told him that his 
surmise was incorrect. ** I see you do. Well, in 
that case I needn't explain to you that I had the 
misfortune to appear as a co-respondent when that 
lady's husband divorced her a few years ago. You 
probably know all about it? " 

** I — well — I wasn't supposed to, you know. 
Rex. I was in the schoolroom then, but I heard 
people talking about it, and my governess had the 
papers, and — and — I read them when she didn't 
know it." 

Sharbon laughed, and for a moment his face 
resumed its normal expression. ** I am glad," he 
said, **that you are not quite such a little saint as 
you appear to be, Rosalie. It is a relief to feel 
you have a few human failings." 

** Rex, how can you talk such nonsense! You 
know I am not a saint at all, I " 

He came over and put his hand affectionately on 
her shoulder. 
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" You are a dear little soul, Rosalie," he said. 
*' It is awfully good of you to worry yourself 
about this wretched business, but you had better 
give it up; it's no use." 

" I shall never give it up until you and Kath- 
leen come together again," answered the girl with 
decision. 

His hand dropped from her shoulder. 

" Then I am afraid you are condemning your- 
self to a most unpromising task," he said. 

" Unpromising or not, I shall go on with it. 
Are you going to tell me any more about Mrs 
Thessigen ? " 

" Well, there isn't much more to tell, except 
what no one else happens to know, and that is 
that, although in the case I appeared as the 
culprit, as a matter of fact I was not responsible 
for it at all. 

" I had certainly been about a lot with Mrs 
Thessigen, but I never made love to her, and I 
never wanted to. She was very popular in those 
days, and there was a certain amount of satis- 
faction to a conceited youngster in being numbered 
among her train — also, as I suppose you also 
know, I wasn't always quite as sober as I might 
have been. 

" Unluckily for me, the lady elected to become 
more attached to me than I was to her, and to gain 
her own ends she shoved me into the position of 
co-respondent, and the case went against me. She 
had taken good care to have plenty of circumstantial 
evidence, and her idea was that, being openly 
convicted of the sin, I should consider my 
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hommr in preference to anything elsCi and marry 
htr, 

" When .nlie came to me after the trial and told 
wf' wh/iJ .oh*' hxid done, I was so angry at the 
Iru'U ftiM* hfid filnyed on me that I — well, I made her 
ifri/l^r.(;f(ind rny feeling.s pretty plainly — too plainly 
Un lutUivutHHf I iim afraid— and went oS to Africa 
nl/»nf\ Wlii^n I returned Mrs Thessigen had 
i]\^n\i\unrvi\ lielciw the surface, and I took up my 
<ild lifr, find hnd almost forgotten that she had 
rvrr r^lftfrd until to-day, when she made herself 
Mri|»lrn<;aMtly rvldrnt - -** 

** riii'n you tnrnn/* interrupted Rosalie breath- 
lr«5«9ly, '* that tlii!«i WOMAN is responsible for all 
tills trouhlr now? '* 

Whrn (Mir woman alludes to another as a 
WOMAN, undrrlinrd, emphasised, and in capital 
lf'tfrr«j, It l« tlir ^rratcMt epithet of contempt and 
*uttrt} that .*ilir (an bestow upon her, and Sharbon 
hivoluhtarlly i^tnll(*d at Kosulie*s tone. 

" rhat*N just it,'* he said. *' It seems that Mrs 
1'liefmlKen l)id(*d her time, and lay in wait for me; 
and, out of spite and revenge, she came to Kath- 
leen and told her version of the story, showed 
her the newspaper cuttings, and so on, and, of 
course, proved conclusively to Kathleen that I had 
deliberately wronged another woman and then 
deserted her at the last moment: broken up a 
home, and wrecked two lives, then slipped off my 
responsibilities, and so on. The effect on Kath- 
leen we know." 

** But then, Rex, when Kathleen knows, when 
I tell her the real truth " Rosalie had sprung 
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from her chair and spoke eagerly, but Sharbon's 
answer drove the eager hopefulness from her face. 

"Rosalie," he said, "you will tell Kathleen 
nothing." 

"Oh, Rex! Why? " 

" Because, my dear child, Kathleen threw me 
off without even giving me an opportunity to 
explain matters. She was in such a hurry to get 
rid of me that she never waited to see me, but 
rushed off, leaving me to do whatever I chose. 
She has given me to understand that I am nothing 
to her, and that she neither wishes to see nor hear 
of me as long as she lives. Don't you see, Rosalie 
dear, under such circumstances, I am not going to 
crawl at my wife's feet and whine for forgiveness of 
a fault 1 have never committed, and which she 
might have known I was not guilty of if she had 
stopped to think, or wailed to hear my side of the 
story? " 

"But think of what it must be to her, Rex," 
pleaded the girl, in beseeching tones. " She be- 
lieved in you, thought you all that a man should 
be, and then to find all at once that you were 
capable of such treachery ; there is some excuse for 
her, really there is. I am a woman too, and if I 
had married and found my husband afterwards to 
be " 

Sharbon interrupted her. 

" Look here, Rosalie," he said, " tell me 
honestly, truthfully — for you are honest and truth- 
ful and loyal — supposing you loved a man and 
married him, and supposing afterwards that some- 
one came to you and told you that the man was a 
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scoundrel and a blackguard, and even showed you 
proofs of his duplicity, what do you think you 
would do? Now be fair to both Kathleen and 
mc, and tell me the truth/' 

They were standing facing each other, and 
his eyes held the girl's steadily. Rosalie pulled 
nervously at her long gloves, and twitched her 
shoulders, but she looked back at him without 
flinching. 

*' Answer me, Rosalie," he commanded. 

*' I think," she said, slowly and unwillingly, ** I 
think I should have told him first, and waited to 
h(!ar what he said before I decided. Of course, I 
don't knoWf Rex," she continued hurriedly; ** I 
have never been married, and " 

** And you would have taken his word in pref- 
erence to anvone else's? " 

His eyes held her still, and she flushed. 

*' I should have believed him against all the 
world," she said, as if the words were wrung from 
her against her will. 

lie turned suddenly towards the mantelpiece 
and began to fill his pipe with mechanical zeal. 

** Now you know," he said, and his voice 
sounded a little hoarse, *' why I do not wish you to 
tell Kathleen what I have told you." 

Rosalie slowly put on her gloves, and picked up 

the wraps she had thrown off. 
'* Very well," she said quietly; "perhaps you 

are right, Rex. I won't tell Kathleen if you don't 

wish it, but I shall not give up hope that things 

will come right after a bit. I had better go now, 

I mnkr 
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He put down the pipe he had been cramming 
with unnecessary tobacco, and faced her again. 

" Good-bye, dear," he said. " I am afraid you 
are leading a forlorn hope, but I am grateful to 
you all the same." 

Rosalie moved towards the door, and he crossed 
the room to open it. She stopped before he turned 
the handle. 

" Rex, where are you going?" 

"Goodness knows," he said; "anywhere, so 
long as it is some distance from England." 

" But surely you have some plans, some 
idea? " 

" Well, I think most probably I shall go across 
to Canada and get into the Rockies; possibly later 
on work down into South America. I have never 
been on that coast, and I have done Africa and 
India pretty thoroughly. The choice is between 
America and Australia, and I think the former 
will have it." 

" I may write to you, I suppose? " 

" I shall leave no address," he said unwillingly. 
" You understand that I want to cast England 
and all its associations out of my mind for 
a bit." 

"Still, you will leave an address with some- 
one? " she persisted. 

" My lawyers, of course, will be obliged to 
know where 1 am from time to time for business 
purposes." 

" I shall write through them," she said firmly; 
" you needn't answer unless you like, but I shall 
write all the same. Good-bye, Rex." 
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She held out her hand, and Sharbon bent his 
head and kissed the small gloved fingers, but 
Rosalie's own eves were too full of tears to notice 
that when he stood upright again his eyelashes 
were wet. 



CHAPTER V 

The shadeless heat of a Californian sun at midday 
poured down on Sharbon's head as he jogged 
slowly along the road which led from San Diego 
towards the valley of El Cajon.* The dusty 
thoroughfare lay along the bank of the now dry 
river-bed, a few stunted bushes alone marking the 
boundaries of what, in the winter months, was a 
rushing, muddy torrent -of water. 

The road itself was a full three inches deep in 
soft, red dust, which rose in a dense and suffocating 
cloud as the horse's unshod hoofs plodded through 
it. The faint breeze was not strong enough to blow 
it away, and it formed a choking cloud about the 
rider, filling his throat and nostrils and almost 
rendering a view of his pathway impossible. 

But neither dust nor heat appeared to cause 
the horse or the man who bestrode him much 
annoyance, the former bearing the discomfort with 
equanimity because he was a native of the country 
and knew no other kind of road, the latter enduring 
it with the resignation which comes from long usage 
and the knowledge that what is is inevitable. 

The two travelled steadily along, the horse 

jogging monotonously at the typical bronco pace, 

'Pronounced Cahone. 
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while the reins lay idly on his neck. Now and 
again, with the sagacity of a native-bred steed^ he 
swerved a little aside to avoid putting his foot into 
one of the pit-falls which are the bane of the Cali- 
fornian horseman — deep holes in the road, filled 
with dust and almost invisible to the man who 
holds the reins, which are known in that country by 
the expressive title of ** chuck holes." 

The rider in the present instance paid little 
attention to either the road before him, or the pains 
taken by his steed to avoid landing them both 
somewhat heavily into the holes. Instead, he left 
the horse to its own devices and indulged himself 
to the full in meditations, which, judging from 
the sombre light in the deep-set eyes"** staring 
straight ahead from under the brim of the battered 
sombrero on his forehead, were anything but 
cheering ones. 

There was no sound to break the silence of the 
still, hot air, save the faint jingle of chains and 
spurs, and the soft thud, thud of the unshod hoofs 
ploughing relentlessly through the dust. Now and 
again a startled wood-pigeon flew upward from the 
river-bed, or uttered a mournful note of warning to 
its hidden mate, but no other sign of life rustled 
the leaves of the scrubby bushes on the river-banks. 

The rider wore the regulation costume of the 
Californian rancher. His coat was strapped on 
to his saddle behind him, and he was clothed only 
in a blue linen shirt with a soft turn-down collar 
of the same material, while his trousers of drab- 
colounid denim, were kept in place by a leather 
belt. 
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In spite of bis affectation of being a native of tbe 
country, however, there was something about him 
which plainly betrayed the fact of his English 
blood. A little stiffness in the manner of sitting his 
horse, although he rode with the long stirrup 
leathers adopted by cowboys and Mexicans alike, 
would have told an observer that he had been 
accustomed to pigskin and not raw hide as a saddle. 

There was a rigidity in the poise of the whole 
figure, a firmness in his grip of the loosely hang- 
ing reins, which bespoke his nationality, while 
the lean , brown hand which rested on the 
high cantle of his saddle was long-fingered and 
well kept, and bore tbe unmistakable stamp of 
race which no manual labour can ever entirely 
destroy. 

The four years which had passed over the head 
of Reginald Sharbon, since the day when he parted 
from his wife in her father's library, had set tbeir 
mark on his appearance and wrought changes in 
his character. 

His tall, erect figure was lean almost to emacia- 
tion ; the lines of his face, which of old had been 
somewhat marred by the fleshiness which years of 
self-indulgence and idleness had left as their mark, 
were now sharp and distinct. He was tanned 
almost to the brownness of a Mexican, his blue eyes 
alone indicating that his complexion had once been 
of a different colour. Of old, too, he had worn a 
small and carefully trimmed moustache, now his 
upper lip was clean-shaven and the mouth closed in 
a firmer line than formerly ; only the eyes remained 
tbe same — meeting another's fully and frankly at 
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first 9 yet unable to hold their gaze steadily for more 
than a second. After a moment or two they must 
waver and wander a little, returning to the other's 
now and then, but never for long at a time. 

When Sharbon's eyes became steady and un- 
wavering it might be that he would have over- 
come the inherent indecision indicated by his 
rounded, slightly receding chin, but before that 
time arrived he had to plunge deeper into the 
mysteries of life ; he was destined to drink the bitter 
dregs of the cup of suffering before the hidden 
strength within him came to its manhood — ^he would 
have to face tragedy, death, and self-sacrifice, and 
understand the mightiness of love, ere he learned to 
keep his eyes as steady as his lips. 

And, meantime, the eyes which looked out from 
under the shade of the sombrero were not happy 
ones, and the lines from nostrils to lips as well as 
round the eyes themselves, and between the dark 
eyebrows, were deeply cut and ineradicable. More- 
over, he had lost entirely the air of exuberant youth, 
the gay insouciance which of old had been one of 
his chief charms. 

The road, which up to the present had exhibited 
few curves, turned sharply round a bend of the 
low hill up which it inclined, and Sharbon, 
awaking from his reverie, drew in his reins and, 
bringing his horse to a standstill, let his eyes 
wander thoughtfully over the scene before him, the 
spot where his home had been for nearly four 
years. 

Below him the C&jon Valley lay in a blaze of 
midsummer heat, its neatly and methodically 
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planted vineyards and orchards baking under the 
sun's rays. Compact vines and shapely orange 
trees lying in rows and divided into squares — the 
squares intersected by roads bordered with tall 
gum trees and feathery, drooping peppers, and in 
the centre of each square a white wooden residence 
marked the habitation of the owner. The whole 
presented the appearance of a chessboard, the white 
houses being the pawns in the game. 

Round the valley, and completely encircling it, 
rose the foothills, shutting in the little patch of 
cultivation trom the outside world. At the farther 
end of the valley, the direction in which Sharbon 
was gazing, the foothills were higher and them- 
selves merged into the more majestic hill known as 
Cajon Peak (two thousand six hundred and eighty 
feet above the sea level), which is itself merely a 
foothill to the immense grey masses of the Cuyama- 
cas lying beyond and above it. Towering above 
the Peak, Sharbon could see them wrapped in a 
faint blue haze; the peaks of the great range of 
mountains which forms a barrier between California 
and her sister states. 

For the space of fully five minutes he sat 
motionless, looking down on his adopted home, 
and, while he looked, the discontent and irrita- 
bility faded away from his face, the gloom from 
his eyes. The Spirit of California brooding over 
the valley claimed him for her own, and brought 
a half-smile of satisfaction and contentment upon 
his sternly compressed lips. 

Suddenly he roused himself and shook the 
Sfiins; the horse which, in sympathy with his 
rider, had become for the moment a statue, started 
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into life, and broke into the long, easy lope of the 
bronco. Together they swept down the grade 
of the hill and into the valley below. 

Once at the bottom of the slope the stride 
lengthened perceptibly into a sweeping gallop, 
and Sharbon, settling down to the easy, tireless 
swing beneath him, allowed the reins to fall 
again on his horse's neck. There was some 
shade under the tall gum trees which flanked the 
road, a shade that was grateful after the intense 
heat, even though he had not been actively con- 
scious of discomfort. After some ten minutes of 
rapid progress he came within sight of the small 
clump of buildings which represented the town of 
El Cajon, and his horse stopping as if from long 
usage at a building somewhat larger than the rest, 
Sharbon flung himself out of the saddle, and, 
throwing the reins round one of the wooden 
pillars of the veranda which ran along the front 
of the wide, low building, he entered the doorway 
into the room beyond. 

It was comparatively dark inside the house 
after the midday glare outside, and Sharbon in- 
voluntarily blinked as he walked down the centre 
of the general store towards the somewhat primi- 
tive enclosure at the other end which formed the 
post office. 

Like most establishments of its kind in Cali- 
fornia, the store and post office at El Cajon was 
also the only club-house which the inhabitants of 
that particular little corner of the world possessed. 
It was here that the menkind met to discuss 
politics, to sympathise with each other over the 
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vicissitudes of grape or orange culture, and to 
circulate the local gossip. 

As Sharbon walked cautiously down the long, 
dark room between the rows of flour barrels 
and sugar boxes, two or three men who were 
lounging on the counters ceased talking, and 
the one nearest to him, a long-legged, angular 
individual of some forty years, greeted him 
warmly. 

" Hallo, Reggiel you back again? " 

Sharbon nodded good-naturedly, and went on 
to the pigeon-hole through which the rubicund, 
smiling countenance of the postmaster, store- 
keeper, and hotel manager could be seen, 

" Any letters for me, Jimmy? " he asked. 
The man handed him a couple of obviously busi- 
ness envelopes through the window, remarking as 
he did so: 

" 'Bout time you come back, I reckon ; them 
trees of yours is just crying for water." 

Sharbon glanced at the letters, ripped open the 
envelopes, and rapidly absorbed their contents. 
Then, thrusting them into his hip-pocket, he 
swung himself to the top of a pile of orange boxes 
and pulled out a pipe. 

" Guess they'll hang out a day or two longer, 
Jimmy," he said, dropping easily into the 
vernacular. " What's the news? " 

Jimmy Corbette emerged from the shelter of 
his post office, a thick-set, muscular man of 
thirty-five years or so. Like the rest of them, he 
was clad only in shirt and trousers, and his 
naturally fair complexion was scorched to ft 
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permanent brick-dust hue. His round bullet 
head, covered with a thick thatch of whity- 
yellow, coarse hair, which was brushed straight 
up from his forehead, added to the rather un- 
kempt look of him. He seated himself on the 
counter and began to rapidly outline the events 
of the past few days. 

An easy, good fellowship, an unusual power 
of adapting himself to his companion of the 
moment, had always been a characteristic of 
Reginald Sharbon's, and nothing could have so 
aided his adoption as one of the inhabitants of the 
valley as this particular trait. Without an effort 
he was able to lay aside all his insular prejudices, 
and the class distinctions in the midst of which 
he had spent his life until four years ago. Con- 
sequently, he was one of the most universally 
popular members of the small community which, 
made up as it was of all sorts and conditions 
of men and women — hatchet-faced men from 
** way down east," soft-voiced southerners, hard- 
featured farmers from Missouri and Kansas, with 
here and there a Canadian, a Scotchman, or 
someone claiming ^ure Castilian descent — ^was 
cosmopolitan in the most correct reading of the 
word. 

Yet, with one accord, and after but a short 
hesitation, they had adopted Sharbon as one of 
themselves, and, at the moment when he sat on 
the orange box, with his pipe in the corner of his 
mouth and one knee hugged almost up to his 
chin, not one of the men who surrounded him was 
f^ware, or even vaguely surmised, the true position 
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which Sharbon had occupied in his own world 
before he came to the valley. 

He listened to Jimmy's voluble recital of the 
various happenings of the past week, trivial as 
any one of them would have appeared to an 
outsider, with an amount of interest which be- 
spoke plainly the fact that he too felt that he 
belonged to the little circle. It was not surprising 
that before he had been six months amongst them 
he had obtained for himself the abbreviated 
cognomen " Reggie," whilst others of his coun- 
trymen of less social distinction than himself were 
addressed by their formal prefixes all their lives. 

Corbette's recital, told in a soft, nasal, drawling 
voice, and interpolated by occasional remarks 
from one or other of the loungers in the store, 
came to an abrupt stop as the rumble of a heavy 
wagon, together with the jingle of harness, 
became audible. 

The men listened as the noise increased. 

'* That's Bert Eldrige's team for a dollar," said 
a grey-haired man at the back of the store; " and 
Nita's drivin', or 'twouldn't be goin' at that 
pace." 

As he ceased speaking, the wagon stopped out- 
side the door, and a girl's voice, shrill and sweet, 
floated in. 

" Hi, Mr Corbette, Mr Corbettel come out 
please; I want you." 

" Nita for sure," said Jimmy with a grin, as he 
slipped off the counter and went out on to the 
veranda. The others lounged after him, Sharbon 
following last of all, and remaining in the shadow 
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of the doorway, where he could see without being 
very noticeable to the driver of the team. Had 
any of the men with him been observant in such 
small matters, they would have noticed a change, 
a flash of feeling, cross his brown face at Ihe first 
mention of the girl's name; they might have 
noticed a certain tightening of the muscles round 
the mouth, a darkening shade in the blue eyes. 
But none of them paid any particular attention 
to him, and Sharbon's temporary raising of the 
curtain of his soul passed unnoticed. 

Through the open doorway he could see the 
heavy wagon standing motionless before the 
store, the four horses in their dusty harness 
waiting with drooping heads and heaving flanks 
while the girl, who occupied the perilously high 
seat in the front, bent down and talked to Cor- 
bette, who, standing by the rail of the veranda, 
was slightly lower than the level of her eyes. 

Her broad-brimmed hat shaded her face; Sn 
one hand she grasped the rail of the seat, in the 
other she held a bunch of reins, and, even in 
their thick leather gloves, the hands looked 
curiously small to handle the cumbersome con- 
veyance, and the four light, though powerfully 
built horses. 

Jimmy stepped back to execute the orders given 
to him, and Miss Eldrige raised her head, at 
the same time throwing a glance and a word 
of greeting to each of the occupants of the 

Har quick eyes fell on Sharbon's horse. 
jhfy im*t tliat Mr Sharbpn's buckskin?" 
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she queried. " Yes, I know it is. Where is 
he? Inside? Tell him to come out and speak 
to me." 

Sharbon smiled to himself at the unconsciously 
autocratic nature of the command, and, before 
anyone could repeat the message, he emerged from 
the store and came to the edge of the veranda. 

Nita sat back in her high seat and looked down 
upon him, a smile curving her exquisite moutht 
and Sharbon, looking up at her, poised lightly 
yet securely on the rough wooden seat, caught 
his breath involuntarily at the fairness of the 
vision. 

Daughter of an Irish gentleman and a woman 
of the purest and most aristocratic Mexican 
lineage, Nita Eldrige seemed to have appropriated 
to herself all the beauty possessed and inherited 
by and from her father and mother. Her face, 
rounded into the flower-like loveliness of the 
young Spanish girl, with its thick, creamy white- 
ni^s of skin, her masses of straight, blue-black 
hair, and her exquisitely rounded figure, were 
typical of the women of Spain and Mexico. But 
the Irish father had given also an intelligence, a 
vivacity, an air of life and vigour which are as a 
rule lacking in Mexican girls. He had given her 
also her 6nely chiselled nose, and her mouth with 
its generous yet firm curves, as well as a general 
racer-like look of courage and indomitable will. 
' There was about Nita Eldrige a curious (ire, a 
subtle suggestion of nerve-force and vigour 
which, added to the purely physical beauty 
of her features, made her at once a beautiftU 

B ^^ 
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girl, and one who was undeniably gifted 
with a brain and wit to make the most oL her 
beauty. 

From her father, too, she had inherited her 
dark blue eyes, but the small arched feet resting- 
on the footrail were as obviously culled from her 
mother. 

At nineteen Nita Eldrige was a woman so 
exquisite that neither man, woman, nor child 
would have passed her by unnoticed; and through 
the admixture of blood which flowed through her 
veins, she mingled with the physical perfection 
of the Spanish woman a strange spirituality, a 
touch of aloofness, of elusive charm, which, 
though it might arouse a man's blood to summer 
heat, would at the same time hold it within 
bounds. In the beauty of the Mexican girl, un- 
deniable and exquisite as it is, there is so much 
of the purely physical perfection, the animal, and 
nothing else, that an admirer is always rather 
tempted to regard her as simply an exquisite 
painting, or a rarely perfect picture, and one that 
will not last. For the bloom of such beauty fades 
so rapidly, a year or two after the girls come m 
maturity, as to make their time of power and 
fascination pitifully brief. But in Nita's beauty 
there was character; in her deep blue eyes an 
unquenchable spirit, which aroused the so far un- 
answered question in the minds of many who knew 
her and thought of the future at all : " What would 
Nita be capable of if she were strongly moved? " 
for there was soul in the colouring, and strength 
behind the beauty. 
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"We've missed you this week, Mr SharbonI '* 
Her voice was soft, and. yet clear, and she 
spoke with a distinctly American intonation. 
" Bert was only talking of you this morning, 
and wishing you'd come back. What were 
you doing down in San Diego so long? Did 
you find someone specialty attractive down 
there?" 

She laughed, and her dark eyes gleamed. It 
was on the tip of Sharbon's tongue to say that 
he had seen nothing more fair than the picture 
before him, in all his wanderings, but, remem- 
bering the audience listening attentively, he 
checked the inclination, and replied in a matter- 
of-fact lone: 

" It is very pleasant to find myself missed; I 
came back last night, and should have been round 
to see Bert this morning, only I had to go down 
to La Mesa." 

Corbette's reappearance, heavily laden with 
parcels, put an enforced stop to the conversation, 
and Sharbon turned to help him put them into 
the back of the wagon, while Nila leaned over 
the seat and indicated with the butt end of 
her whip the manner in which they were to 
be distributed amongst the sacks of grain and 
other commodities with which the wagon was 
laden. 

She did not address Sharbon again until she 
had gathered up her reins and jerked off the 
brake, at the sound of which the team awoke 
from its slumbers and began to move. Then she 
said in an off-hand tone : 
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** (Uffnii I4i ii»ii|i|^r to-nlgiit, Mr Sharbon; Bert 
mfuM tib«t Ki JN^i yoM. The #Ame time as usual, 

I (»«i h^Mvy wlii^i ('ifi'lcHt over the horses' backs, 
lU^ fMMi i^iiH ihiit ihi'ti' trmtfMp and» amidst a cloud 
o( (Im<i^ Uim wniudH ruMiltttHl out into the road. 

t hM wi«M t«(i^<i OH thii vrmnda looked after it in 
«ill**M^^ Ut¥ mum iHomrntu, the eyes of each man 
\iMil OH thi* ••lt*iulrr, hlutKlttd figure swaying 
llMhMy OH (h^ hi^h utmt. Then Corbette broke 

*' My wttKli hut thtit gill cnn handle a team, 
fkhi\ ho ml«»liilii». YouM never think she'd got 
(U^ ^itPhH^U In »hon«> little hitii of hands of hers." 

** f^Up (tot M^»»MHth, ttHil wimt's more she got 
gfM rthd (ilpHfy of It,** put In the man who had 
fl^M Wii^Hwl »h**m t«f her upprtmch. •* Nita Eld- 
f\^p fiJH'l ttM[\' to ltvt« tind die without bein* heard 
Mf IH Hi»»n» wttyi* thiin one, you can bet your 
tioiiMhi itollur on thnt/* 

Mill SImthon did not wait for the discussion 
whMh followml. Descending from the veranda, 
Up ohhilihHJ hl» horse and cantered off along the 
f<md whirh NIta had recently traversed. 

And because in the West a man and a girl 
nmy be friends and nothing more, hardly a man 
amongst those who remained behind on the 
veranda connected in their minds or conversation 
the two who had just left them. As yet no one 
had coupled their names together, nor was the 
faintest suspicion aroused that the lives of 
Reginald Sharbon and Nita Eldrige were linked 
for good or eviU 
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Neither did anyone dream, least of all the two 
people most concerned, that it was Sharbon who 
was destined to bring out the dormant courage of 
Nita's character, for him that the woman in her 
would awake. 



CHAPTER VI 

Ths ranch owQtfd by Nita Eldrige and her 
brxKher Uy • little beyond El Cajon itself, fanher 
up the \-aI)ey. It was, in fact, one of the oldest 
in the distria. hating been planted by Robert 
Eldrige years before the Cajon was mapped out 
into squares and roads. 

Dating, as it did, from ihe earlier days of the 
American invasion, the Eldrige homestead was a 
square, one-storied building of adobe or sun-dried 
bricks instead of the white, villa-like residence 
adopted by the Americans on their incursion into 
the country. A wide veranda ran round three * 
sides of the house, and the living room was at 
once the hall and the centre of the house. From 
it opened the bedrooms and the kitchen, over 
which Nita reigned supreme. 

The father of the two had died when Bert was 
a lad of eighlcen, leaving him in sole possession 
of the ranch, and gunrdinn to his sisier, four years 
his junior, who ni the time of her father's death 
had acted for simu' years ns housekeeper, as well 
as ccK.k, seiiniMreas. iind genonil factotum to the 
establishment. In t'lilifornin girls grow up early 
and are trained tu dome.stic science almost from' 
Uwlr cwdlM. Conswiuently, it was no difficult 
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task for Nita to supervise and manage the house, 
the dairy, the fowls, and all the various small 
extras deputed to the women of the homestead, 
when she and her brother were left to fend for 
themselves. 

Even in its present state of cultivation and popu- 
lation there were few families in El Cajon who 
included domestic servants amongst their inhabi- 
tants; labour was scarce and expensive, profits 
from grapes and oranges uncertain and compara- 
tively small, consequently, Nita had been accus- 
tomed to bake, and wash, and sew for her father 
and brother from the time she was old enough to 
hold a needle, or handle a dishcloth, and, what 
would have appeared as hardships to a girl brought 
up in the eastern civilisation, were to her merely 
a necessary part of the everyday routine. 

Neither brother nor sister remembered much of 
their mother, who had died when Nita was only 
four years old, and the two had grown up under 
their father's care, aided by the help of friendly 
and sympathetic neighbours, until they were old 
enough to take their share of the labour and 
responsibility. 

Consequently, when they were left entirely to 
their own devices, at an age when English boys are 
just thinking about leaving school, and English 
girls are beginning the more serious portion of their 
education, neither brother nor sister felt the least 
nervousness at undertaking the management of 
their own property. By that time the valley was 
filling up; surveyors were mapping out the roads, 
real estate agents were busy in marking out lots. 
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school-houses had sprung up, and the ripple of 
eastern energy was maxing itself felt. 

The room into which Sharbon walked that 
evening was a square, roomy apartment, with 
wide, low windows. The floor was covered with 
matting, one or two deep-seated arm-chairs, a 
sofa, and two well-filled bookcases composing most 
of its furniture. A few reprints of famous pic- 
tures decorated the walls; magazines and news- 
papers were piled in profusion on a side table. 

in the centre of the room a round table was 
laid for three, and, as Sharbon, entering through 
the open door without the ceremony of knocking, 
came in from the veranda, his host appeared from 
the kitchen bearing a steaming coffee-pot in one 
hand and a plate of hot cakes in the other, both of 
which he deposited carefully on the table. 

Herbert Eldrige was almost as perfect a specimen 
of manhood as his sister was of her own sex. Alike 
and yet unlike, the relationship between them was 
unmistakable, and the difference was more a matter 
of colouring and manner than of actual features. 

" Bert," as he was usually known, had in- 
herited bis mother's brown eyes; he also had 
a distinct touch of Spanish indolence and 
languor in his bearing. He was a well-grown 
young man, and, in his slender hands and feet, 
finely chiselled features, and uplifted chin, be- 
trayed as fully as his sister the outward signs of 
the blue blood that ran through his veins. No 
one seeing either of them would have doubted that 
the tradition cherished by the Eldriges, that their 
father traced hta lineage back to the old Irish 
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kings, and that their mother had been a lawfu] 
daughter of the^Castilian aristocracy of Mexico, 
had its origin in actual fact. 

Nita followed close on her brother's footsteps, 
having lingered only to divest herself of her 
cooking apron. She had exchanged her service- 
able blue frock of the morning for a soft white 
dress, which fell away from her throat and 
terminated at her rounded elbows, leaving the 
firm, creamy pillar of her neck and her soft white 
arms bare. Her thick black hair was swept up 
into a knot high upon her head, and kept in place 
by a jewelled tortoise-shell comb inherited from her 
mother. One great crimson rose in her belt, and 
her glowing cheeks and sparkling eyes, were the 
only spots of colour about her. 

If the colour in her cheeks deepened ever 
so slightly, or the light in the eyes softened 
as she held out her hand to Sharbon, no one 
noticed it. 

It was a typical western meal to which the three 
sat down: beef-steak grilled in butter and served 
with hot fried potatoes, steaming oirn cakes, sliced 
fruit and cream, the crispest of rolls, and the 
richest of coffee. 

Accustomed as he was by that time to the 
versatility of the American woman, Sharbon found 
it difficult to realise as he watched the girl dis- 
pensing coffee at the head of the table with her 
smooth brown hands, that every detail of the meal 
bad been prepared by her unaided efforts. She 
looked as dainty and unrufHed as if the very name 
of frying-pan were unknown to her. 
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Nita met his admiring gaze fixed on her, and 
smiled. 

** There's a dance at Descanso next Friday; will 
you go if Bert does, Mr Sharbon?" she asked, 
with a touch of coquetry. 

Bert interposed before Sharbon could reply, his 
mouth full of hot cake. 

** I may have to go to San Diego next week," 
he said; ** in fact I'm pretty sure I shall. Redge 
might take you though — if you don't mind," he 
added, as a brotherly afterthought, turning to 
Sharbon. 

Nita followed his look with open interest. Al- 
though they had known Sharbon ever since his 
first arrival in the valley, she was aware that 
hitherto he had held himself somewhat rigidly 
aloof from any of the mild festivities which took 
place in their immediate neighbourhood, at which 
the feminine element appeared in force. 

Bert, with masculine lack of observation, had 
apparently completely forgotten Sharbon 's rather 
open avoidance of womenkind when he suggested 
that the latter should escort his sister to a local 
dance, and Nita waited with unconcealed anxiety 
for his reply to her brother's question. 

Sharbon hesitated. He knew enough of western 
etiquette to be aware that, if he elected to appear 
as Nita's escort, it would give to their whole 
friendship a complexion which so far none of their 
acquaintances had thought of applying to it. If 
he went to a dance alone with her, more especially 
since he was well known to dislike such festivities, 
it would be tantamount to a betrayal that he 
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regarded her in a more affectionate light than he 
had hitherto been credited with. 

Moreover, it would mean a long tete'A-tete drive 
with Nita, and, being fully aware that his own 
feeling for his young hostess was far from being 
as purely platonic a sensation as he would have 
desired, Sharbon had, as recently as that same 
morning, registered a vow (hat he would avoid as 
far as possible being thrown too frequently into 
her society. 

Mentally he cursed Bert for a blundering fool 
for putting him in such a dilemma, and the pause 
that followed was so prolonged that that young 
i^an looked up from his plate, and Nita's eyes 
flashed a mischievous understanding. 

Sharbon caught the glance, and knew that she 
was aware of the reason for his hesitation, and 
had not the slightest intention of helping him out 
of the quandary into which her brother had 
thrown him, 

A spirit of antagonism flashed up within him in 
response to her prevocative glance. 

" I shall be delighted to take your sister if she 
will allow me to act as your substitute," he said, 
a little stiffly, intentionally avoiding meeting 
Nita's eyes. 

Nita leaned her elbows on the table, and, resting 
her chin on her hands, fixed him with a com- 
pelling gaze. 

" It will be vurry kind of you if you will, Mr 
Sharbon , ' ' she said , and Sharbon writhed in- 
wardly at the tnetallu: note which she could throw 
at will into her* soft southern voice. 
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Her brother saved Sharbon from a reply by 
rising from his seat, and the two men strolled out 
on to the veranda. Eldrige threw himself into one 
of the rocking-chairs, and, lighting a long cigar, 
heaved a sigh of contentment. 

** Seems good to get to the end of the day in 
this weather," he said, and Sharbon, sitting on 
the veranda rail, made a murmur of assent. The 
tendrils of the creepers on the house drooped 
downward, and touched his dark head caressingly ; 
the scent of their cigars mingled with the heavy 
perfume of the orchards and the odour of the 
warm, wet earth, over which poured tiny little 
trickling streams of water from the myriad irriga- 
tion pipes intersecting the rows of trees. 

Overhead a brilliant moon in a cloudless sky 
flooded the valley with cold, tense white light, a 
light so clear and brilliant that one could read 
without effort or artificial aid, and beneath hei 
rays the valley lay peaceful and at rest. 

Now and again a frog croaked hoarsely from a 
ditch; all around them crickets chirped and sang 
an interminable, chirruping chorus. Occasionally 
in the distance a night owl hooted. The night was 
almost breathlessly still; scarcely a leaf stirred in 
the creepers or amongst the orange trees. Behind 
the house, encircling the valley, rose the moun- 
tains, grim and inexorable, against the deep blue 
starlit sky. 

The almost unearthly beauty, the unfathomable 
mystery, which is the charm of California, stirred 
Sharbon to the depths of his soul. Once again 
the sensation of peace and rest stole over him, aiid 
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made him lay aside for the moment his troubled 
doubts and fears. Even Bert, inured from baby- 
hood to the country, seemed affected by the 
mysterious beauty of the night, for he ceased to 
attempt conversation, and smoked in silence. 

Nita came softly out on to the veranda, and 
dropped into the chair beside her brother. Shar- 
bon turned his head at her approach, but he did 
not speak, though he watched her as she shifted 
the guitar she carried into position. 

And then, mingling with the murmurs of the 
throbbing night, there came the first full, deep 
notes from the heart of the guitar, drawn forth as 
only a Spanish hand can draw them. A moment 
later, and Nita's voice, full, soft, and passionate 
as the night itself, fell upon the ears of the 
listeners. 

As the golden notes drifted to his ears, Sharbon 
abandoned his attempt to fight against the fascina- 
tion the girl exercised over him. He admitted to 
himself that he loved her; in the warm throb of 
her voice he felt that she was aware of the fact, 
that she wanted him to love her, that she loved him 
in return. For the moment it seemed strange to 
him that he could ever have doubted that love 
existed between them. How could he ever have 
been foolish enough to go away for a week in 
order to prove to himself whether he loved her or 
not, when all the time he knew and she knew that 
love had been inevitable from the first ? 

What of his bonds on the other side of the 
world? How could bonds, earthly bonds, affect 
a love like this, a love which had existed since the 
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world began, would exist long after the world was 
cold and dead ? 

How futile and childish to struggle against Fate, 
wht^n Fate had ordained that he should love Nita, 
and Hhe him. He could feel that she loved him, 
htHir it in every note of the Spanish song, the 
wording of which was unintelligible, the meaning 
unmijilakable. 

How long it lasted Sharbon did not know; he 
»t*i^n\tHl to havt> been living for centuries in a 
yloriou» wt^llh of ctUour and light and love when 
I ho nuiaiic \UtHi away on the night wind. 

ViwH't waji a moment of tense silence, and then 
HiMti ii|HHiking with an unusual note of irritability 
Ih \\{% languid voli^, bn>ke the spell that held them. 

** I don*t like those mouldy old Spanish songs, 
Nita/* hi» wild J ''sing something more cheerful." 

NUa laughed) and began to thrum the guitar 

ItwhtlVi 

Slmrlnm roae abruptly from his seat on the rail- 
th^( rthd flung his cigar away into the trees, where 
M tril a »hower of glowing sparks amongst the 

\\p frit that it would be impossible for him to 
rt^Mmln and listen to everyday music after the 
*jnv>flon through which he had passed; he felt 
that he could not remain longer in Nita's presence 
without betraying himself altogether. 

Refusing Bert's hospitable offers of refreshment 
and cigars, he tore himself away from his host 
jrlth the excuse that he had to be up early the next 
ing. As he rode slowly down the drive 
out into the road, he heard the thrum of 
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the guitar again, and Nita's voice, with the 
American accent more pronounced than ever, an 
accent which entirely vanished when she dropped, 
as she frequently did, into her mother's tongue, 
carolled out a popular negro ditty with as tittle 
trace of passion in her vibrant notes as though 
such things as love and partings were unknown 
to her. 

Sharbon cursed himself audibly for a fool, and, 
setting his spurs into his horse, he swung out into 
the road at a gallop. 



CHAPTER VII 

When the echo of the last faint hoof-beats died 
away on the still air, Nita, who had been playing 
softly, and as if to herself, for some seconds, 
quietly laid her guitar in its case, and, clasping 
her hands behind her head, began to rock herself 
steadily backwards and forwards. For some time 
the brother and sister were silent, each apparently 
absorbed in their own thoughts. 

Bert was the first to speak. 

** Sharbon's not looking much more cheerful in 
spite of his trip,*' he said suddenly. 

Nita brought her chair to an abrupt standstill. 

** You don't think he looks sick, Bert, do 
you? " There was a sharp note in the ques- 
tion, a tinge of anxiety in the words which 
were not lost upon her brother, who answered 
slowly : 

** Not sick exactly — no — ^but kind of anxious 
look he's had lately; as if he was worryin' about 
something." 

In the darkness Nita gripped the arm of her 
chair. Bert waited a moment, and then spoke 
again. 

•* Say, Nita,*' he said, leaning forward and 
peering at her across the shadowed verandai 

80 
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" say, Nita, do you think you should play 'with 
Sharbon the way you do? '- 

He guessed rather than saw the start his sister 
gave at his unexpected words ; he knew, though he 
could not see it in the white moonlight, that the 
warm blood had mounted to her smooth cheeks. 
Yet her voice was level and devoid of expression 
when she answered. 

" Play with him! what do you mean, Bert? I 
don't play with him. Mr Sharbon's been out in 
the world, and knows his way round; he's not 
likely to let himself be affected by a little half- 
Spanish girl tike me, who don't know what any- 
thing's like outside Los Angeles county." 

But Bert was not be put ofiF. 

" Nita, it don't become you to talk in that 
way," he said, with youthful sternness. " You 
know as well as I do that Sharbon's madly in love 
with you ; anybody with eyes in his head can see 
it. The only surprising thing to me is that no 
one else seems to have caught on to it up to the 
present except me, and, anyhow, I don't want to 
see him fooled the way I've seen others. It's all 
very well for you to set the boys in the valley by 
the ears; I don't worry about them. They can 
look after themselves, seein* they've known you 
all your life; but Sharbon's different." 

Nita broke into a ripple of laughter. 

" Oh, dear old solemn owl of a brother, surely 
Mr Sharbon would not thank you for not giving 
him credit for more sense, especially as he must 
be something like ten years older than srou. 
Don't you think he knows more about women than 
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all the boys round here? He lived in the world 
and met heaps of them before he came here, you 
bet I It's not likely I can do him much damage." 

She sprani^ up as she spoke, and picked up her 
guitar as if to end the conversation, but her brother 
caught her skirt as she passed him on her way to 
the door, and kept her prisoner. 

** Nita — answer me truly — would you marry 
Sharbon if he asked you? If not, for Heaven's 
sake let him alone." 

Nita laughed again. 

** I suppose you want to know so that you can 
make sure of getting rid of me before you settle 
up with Daisy Maynard," she said tauntingly. 
** Don't you fret; you get cinched up just as soon 
as you feel inclined to, and, as soon as you've 
got someone else to keep house for you, why, I'll 
just take that little trip east I've been wanting to." 

It was Bert's turn to flush, and, taking ad- 
vantage of his confusion, Nita whisked her skirt 
out of his grasp and ran towards the door. Just 
on the threshold, however, she paused, and, look- 
ing back at her brother, asked in a half-hesitating 
manner : 

** Say, Bert, if you thought that he was — that I 
was — that there was anything between Redge 
Sharbon and me, why did you make him take 
me to the dance? You know he never goes to 
things of that sort." 

*• I wanted to see what he would say, and what 
you would say," responded her brother slowly; 
•'but I'm not sure that I did right now. I'm 
aorry I did suggest it." 
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" Well, it*9 done now, so don't go trying to 
undo it, or you'll make a worse muss of it than 
ever. I am going to that dance, and he's going 
to take me." 

" I'll maybe put off going to San Diego till 
Saturday," said her brother. 

Nita came a step forward on to the veranda, 
hesitated, and then came close to him. 

" Bert, don't put oft going to San Dtegol 
Promise me you won't, and I'll — I'll promise not 
to play with Mr Sharbon's affections; though I 
don't think I could, anyway. But promise I " 

He promised reluctantly, and against his better 
judgment, but he was powerless to withstand his 
sister's forceful nature when she had made up hei' 
mind to any particular course. He knew that he 
might as well try to stem a torrent as to check 
Nita if she were bent on a serious flirtation with 
Sharbon, and though he was convinced that Shar- 
bon, at any rate, was in earnest, he was more than 
doubtful whether Nita cherished a spark of any- 
thing but coquettish mischief in her feeling for 
the Englishman, whom Bert had learned to look 
upon as his greatest friend. 

He remained alone on the veranda after she had 
left him, and listened to her clear voice singing 
popular songs as she moved about the living 
room setting things in order for the morning. 
For the first time in his easy-going existence Bert 
Eldrtge was seriously worried, and be felt that in 
his well-meant effort to straighten things out he 
had merely added to the tangle. He had done 
his best, and his best was a blundering failure. He 
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was anxious about his friend, anxious about his 
sister, for whose welfare and happiness he felt 
responsible. He had never before found himself 
forced into the position of Nita's natural pro* 
tector, and, independent though he was by nature, 
Bert felt that he would have given much if his 
father could have lived to cope with a situation 
which the young man realised himself to be too 
young and inexperienced to handle. 

Nita had tyrannised over every unattached male 
within her circle, both young and old, since she 
was able to toddle alone. She held an undisputed 
sway over the hearts of the small community by 
right of her unusual beauty, and still more unusual 
intellect. She had romped and flirted with, teased 
and tired of nearly every one of them before Shar- 
bon had appeared on the scene, and since his advent 
she had carried on one or two more or less serious 
flirtations with young men who had spent brief 
sojourns in the valley, with the idea of settling 
there. In every one of these latter cases, however, 
the affair had ended' by a sudden change of 
countenance on Nita's part, and the departure of 
the victim to seek other regions where he would 
not be constantly reminded of his wounded 
affections. 

So far, however, there had been nothing of any 
serious nature, and Bert had not felt himself 
called upon to interfere. Now a new element was 
creeping in. Nita herself had changed, though 
in what particular manner Bert could not have 
explained, except that he knew she w^ different. 

He felt helpless to influence her, powerless to 
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warn Sharbon ; at the latter thought Bert smiled 
to himself at the folly of his dreaming for a 
moment that Sharbon would thank him for imply- 
ing that he could not guard himself against the 
fascinations of a Californian girl who had never 
been outside her own tittle corner of the world. 
Yet he was convinced that Sharbon did not fully 
realise his own danger, nor appreciate the char- 
acter of the girl he loved. 

With a mind full of misgiving the young man 
heaved himself out of his chair and followed his 
sister into the house. 

Had he been able to see through the wooden 
partition which separated his room from Nita's, 
however, much of Bert's perturbation would have 
been set at rest. Once in the security of her own 
apartment, and secure from observation, Nita let 
the cloak of flippancy and carelessness slip from 
her shoulders with a sigh (A relief. 

A softness swept over her exquisite face, and 
the great eyes grew velvety and mysterious. No 
man had ever seen such a look on Nita Eldrige's 
face; few of them even dreamed that the brilliant, 
mocking, light-hearted girl could have been thus 
transformed in a second into a great-hearted 



She drew up the blind from the open window, 
and, extinguishing the lamp, kneeled down on the 
floor, and, resting her elbows on the window-sill, 
looked over the slumbering valley which lay 
below her. Instinctively her eyes sought the 
spot where, farther down in the valley, she knew 
that a lonely man lay in a lonely house, and, ai 
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she lookedi a prayer rose in her heart that light 
0houid break upon him, and that he should realise 
the love that awaited his touch to spring to life. 

7*he mo^in was creeping towards the horizon, the 
tr&tn lay dark and still; ceaselessly the crickets 
cUlrpad on, the frogs croaked, the night owls 
h0iHtii\, In the distance she could hear the faint 
iirtmklou of a windmill as the heavy sails moved 
iMM/^MiUly in the light breeze; but of human life 
ihufi WttM nu truce, and all the inhabitants of the 
vullt^y word at rcMt. 

'I'U^rt^ WMH no watchful eye to see the girl's face 
ifi lliti r(i»i»-rncircled window; no light but the 
ftMKin'N to reveal the glow in her eyes; no ears 
liiil llici night wind's to hear the passionate words 
which poured in liquid Spanish from her lips. 

** Madte de Dios, if I but knew I If I could 
be Mure— -sure that he cares for me. He who has 
known all the world, the great, wide, wonderful 
world which lies beyond the mountains. Ah no, 
it can't be I He but plays at love as I have played 
at it up to now; until he came and taught me 
what love is. But he must not know. Ah, never, 
never can I let him see what I feel in my heart 
for him — unless — should it ever come that he tells 
me with his own lips that he loves me too. Dios! 
I should die with happiness could I but once feel 
his heart beat with mine; if I knew that for one 
hour his love was only mine. Willingly, gladly 
would I give my life for him I I would ask no 
better fate than to fade into death like the rose he 
wears in his coat, could I but share her privilege 
Mid lie for an hour on his breast. Oh, my be- 
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loved, should it ever come about that you should 
give your heart to me, such iove, such devotion 
as 1 will render, the world has never seen equalled. 
Fools that they are who think me cold, flippant, 
heartless I If they only knew the burning heat 
that the coldness cloaked, they would never say so 
again. Oh, beloved, belovedl how the hours drag 
when you are absent — how they fly when you are 
there; and yet I must not tell you, must not let 
you see. Oh, cariAo, cariAot " 

Her head fell on her clasped hands, her dark 
hair spread over her like a living mantle of 
warmth, and the night wind wafted heavenwards 
the words of a murmured prayer. 



CHAPTER VIII 

' *IK tw- 1*11 bt^ go liag-liag-liBg, 

B raoBc jnc fveetir tou wiD sing', 

:« «il iw ^ ^^a cr ITl bare no nun at all; 

I iw a ^K ast ki ibe oU torn to^iigliL" 

:;;. car-OLJcd u rbe top of Nita's fresh 
■«:?. cxar ^-'i «n abrupt finish as a shadow 

•r-oxwf. * s^wthy. long-limbed Mexican 
jtWK t«<e«;y-«u or se^'en years, raised 
.iv«eawd Awatwro with unconscious 
jt !tt» 4Mt fwKi. and. Axing his eyes on 
$K««ia$ favv. Mid in a soft, purring 
k jV uittiv«t southM-n aavnt : 
MKVttii^:, Miav KMri}:^. Is Bert any- 

h.tst at him i>»«UA)lv, and amtinued her 
S4 litK*.hixt: diHi|:h as if his presence 

If HK^HH'^lt. 

ItHsl N»m i\Hi»d !t»»mfwhcrv. I guess," 
, (MwKhit^ Ihf whit* mass before her 

K*sV **K'htnv htt mUtenwl slightly nt 
f^Ai tnii ho did nvt| aitcnipt to take 
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He waited a little, and then, finding that she 
did not intend to speak, remarked in a would-be 
jocular tone: 

" Guess I'll wait here; he'll maybe come 
in. You've no objection to my company, I 
suppose?" 

She murmured something in an undertone, 
which he chose to take as acquiescence, and ac- 
cordingly seated himself on a chair by the table, 
from which position of vantage he fixed his 
admiring gaze on her face. 

Under his scrutiny Nita became irritable, and 
wreaked her vengeance furiously on the dough 
before her, declining to notice his presence, save 
by the tightening of her lips and the little frown 
which drew her arched brows together. 

The sleeves of her cotton dress were rolled up 
higher than her elbows, showing her brown , 
rounded arms, and her supple figure swayed with 
each vigorous movement as she rolled and 
prodded, thumped and squeezed. 

The big, square kitchen was cool and dim. 
Through its two wide windows, open to their full 
extent, one could see the creeper-covered veranda, 
which shaded the house from the scorching sun. 
Beyond the shelter of the veranda the sun poured 
down in baking heat upon the clumps of peren- 
nials which constituted the Eldriges' attempt at a 
flower garden. Masses of petunias and marigolds 
ran riot among clumps of geraniums or waving 
pampas-grass. Here and there a gorgeous poin- 
settia added its splash of colour to the reds and 
browns which predominated in the colouring of . 
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soil and plant life; behind the flowers a row of 
pepper trees added a green spot to what would 
have otherwise been monotonous brilliancy. 

'* What do you want Bert for? " Nita inquired 
of her visitor. 

** I want to know whether he knows anything 
about Redge Sharbon's black mare." 

Nita winced at the familiar mention of Sharbon's 
name from the lips of the speaker, and looked up 
sharply. 

** What do you want to know about her? " 

"I was thinking of buying her, that's all; I 
want a new horse." 

Nita laughed scornfully, and returned to the 
dough. 

** He wouldn't sell her," she said, ** so you're 
only wasting your time asking questions of 
Bert." 

** Maybe he would if he got a good price." 

" I don't think so." 

" Of course you ought to know better than 
anyone else I" The open sneer which accom- 
panied the remark brought a flash of anger into 
Nita's eyeSf but she retorted coolly: 

** Well, I guess I know more about it than you 
are ever likely to," and began to divide the dough 
and fill the row of pans lying ready before her on 
the table. 

Morrison leaned forward across the table and 
fixed his bold eyes upon the girl. 

** Say, Nital " he began, ** is it true that you 
are going with Redge Sharbon, and intend to 
marry him? 
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He was hardly prepared for the storm of wrath 
which greeted him. 

"Good land I what's got into you all that you 
keep worrying me about marrying? " 

She wheeled round on him like a fury, and 
Morrison involuntarily drew back. 

" Well, now, I didn't mean to make you mad," 
he began soothingly; " I only wanted to know, 
that's all. . They say '* 

" Oh, they say — what does it matter what they 
say? Let th^m say what they like and leave me 
alone." 

She whisked the pans off the table, and, turning 
her back to htm, began to lay them on the oven. 

"Then you aren't going to marry him?'* 
persisted Morrison, unabashed. 

Nita came back from the stove and faced him. 

Morrison rose and returned her look with 
interest. For a moment the two stared steadily 
at each other, and then Nita said: 

" Now look here, Tom Morrison, if you've got 
nothing better to do than to sit around here 
asking me impertinent questions, you'd better get 
out, aiid that quickly, for I've no time nor 
intention to answer them. What business of 
yours is it what I do and who I marry? " 

Morrison drew a sharp breath, and approached 
a step closer. 

" 'Tis my business to know. Nita, you know 
I love yoy; I've loved you ever since you was a 
little girl that high." 

He indicated an imaginary height from th« 
floor, and Nita laughed contemptuously. 
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"I've waited for you till you grew up — and at 
one time you seemed to like me; you know you 
did. But ever since this Englishman came into 
the valley and took up with Bert, you've been 
just as cold and as curt to me as if I was 
not fit to live; and I want to know, that's 
all." 

** Well, you won't then, and that's all about 
it," was her response, and the girl turned away, 
beginning to collect her cooking utensils pre- 
paratory to clearing up the kitchen. 

Morrison followed her, and came close to her 
side, so close that she could feel his hot breath 
on her hair as he stood over her. 

** What would you think of marrying me 
now?" 

The question, breathed rather than spoken, 
acted with electrical effect upon the girl, and she 
wheeled round upon him, all her long-suppressed 
rage breaking out in a flood of wrath. 

** Marry you, Tom Morrison! Marry you! 
You must be off your head I Why, I'd as soon 
marry a coyote or a ground-owl ! You know that 
it's next door to an insult for you to be speak- 
ing to me at all. What about Rose Wheeler? 
What about the others you have pretended to 
be in love with and then left? If you think 
you're going to play the same game on me 
you're very much mistaken, I can tell you. Go 
on out of the kitchen, and don't come sneaking 
round here with your pretence love." 

An evil light came into Morrison's eyes at her 
words. 
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" Ahd what about you and your pretence 
love?" he sneered; "what about all the boys 
you've played with and then cast off? Now, 
because you're dead gone on that lanky English- 
man, you're very high and mighty, but it's no 
use putting that on with me." 

She jerked her shoulder defiantly, but did not 
answer. Exasperated, he caught her by the arm. ■ 

" Listen to me," he said hoarsely; " I've made 
up my mind to have you one way or another, 
either by your own choice or by force. I'll 
marry you, or my name's not Tom Morrison, 
and, rather than let the Englishman take you 
away from me, I'll shoot htm as dead as a 
dog — or you 1 Anything rather than let him 
get you." 

Nita wrenched her arm out of his grasp. 

" Pouf I " she said lightly ; " do you think 
I'm afraid of your bluster and threats? Not me, 
or Mr Sharbon either, I'll be bound. What's 
the good of your hanging round here. You 
know I told you ages ago I was sick of you, and 
never wanted to see your face again. I don't 
want you, and you know itt " 

" I'll make you want me I " 

The words came from him like a snarl, and, 
before she could defend herself, he had caught 
her round the waist in a grip of steel, and was 
pressing burning kisses on her cheek. 

Nita raised her still befloured hands and struck 
him vigorously across the face with a force that 
sent him reeling back against the wall. 

Flushed and panting, but triumphant, she 
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leaned on the table, her small face transfigured 
with rage. 

** Now," she said, ** you see what you get for 
tampering with me. Be careful you don't get it 
again, that's all." 

Her hand was strong, and the blow for the 
moment rendered him dizzy. Mechanically he 
wiped the flour off his face. 

** You wild cat!" he said, with concentrated 
venom in his level voice; ** I'll tame you yet if 
I swing for it." 

He walked across to the small, square looking- 
glass that hung on the wall of the kitchen, and 
regarded his disfigured visage carefully. Then 
he turned round to her again. 

** You've set your mark on me, but I'll set a 
mark on you some day that will bring you to 
your knees." 

Nita laughed her usual mocking laugh, and 
Morrison picked up his hat. 

'* And remember that if I catch that English- 
man hanging round after you, I'll put a knife 
into him and you too. He'll get you across my 
dead body, and no other way!" 

He flung himself out of the kitchen, and a 
moment after he was galloping down the avenue 
of gum trees into the road. 

** Beast!" said Nita aloud, with vindictive 
energy. "How I hate him! Oh, how I hate 
him ! How dare he come here and kiss me and 
threaten me! " 

Bert, in shirt and overalls, appeared from the 
doorway leading into the sitting-room. 
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"Any chance of dinner?" 

Nita turned round from the glass, where she 
had been rearranging her rufBed locks, and 
looked at him aghast. 

" Dinner! Surely it isn't time for dinner? 
Why, I haven't made a start yet I " 

She began to bustle about the kitchen, and her 
brother, seating himself on the table, watched 
her idly. 

" Well, it's most twelve o'clock," he said, 
fanning himself with his hat. " What have you 
been doing, Nita ? You're not often behind- 
hand." 

" Talking to Tom Morrison," she answered 
shortly. 

"Tom Morrison 1 What was he doing here? 
Why didn't he come out to see me? " 

" I wish you'd never encouraged him to come 
hanging around here at all," retorted his sister. 

Bert laughed. 

" Well, I like that, Nital / encourage him I I 
suppose I encourage all the men who come round 
here, eh? It's nothing to do with you, is it. Miss 
Innocence? " 

" Well, anyhow, I wish you would tell him to 
keep away," she answered curtly. " I've had 
enough of him." 

" What's he done? " 

Nita came to a standstill before her brother and 
rapidly related the events of the morning. Bert's 
brow grew dark as be listened. 

When she had finished, and awaited his com- 
ment, he said slowly : 
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" Of course the fellow is a skunk, and all that, 
but still I wish you hadn't done that, Nita; he's 
a nasty-tempered chap. You know he's got a 
touch of the Indian in him, and the rest is 
Mexican; I would rather this had not hap- 
pened. After all, you know you did flirt with 
him." 

** Oh, ages ago, when we were both kids. He 
can't expect me to go on with it now. I'm sick 
and tired of him, and I only hope he won't come 
near me again, that's all." 

** It isn't all by a long way. He'll know that 
you will tell me what has happened, and then, of 
course, he'll think that I shall have something to 
say about it, as I suppose I ought; but I can't say 
I'm anxious to have revolvers and knives flying 
around, and getting your name mixed up with a 
thing of that sort." 

Nita hesitated. In spite of her indignation 
she recognised the truth of her brother's 
words. 

** Much better not say anything to him about 
it," she said at last; ** he'll think I haven't told 
you. You can act as if nothing had happened 
when you meet him; only don't ask him to come 
here. He won't say anything about it. 'Tisn't 
to his credit." 

** Perhaps it would be better, though I don't 
like to let him go scot-free." 

Again Nita's laugh rippled through the 
kitchen. 

"He won't do that," she cried gaily; ''he'll 
carry the marks of my fingers on his face for 
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lys. I'll bet he won't show 
store to-night, nor to-morrow 

Somewhat reluctantly Bert agreed to her prop- 
osition, and the matter was allowed to drop. 



two or three days. I'll bet he won't show 
himself in the store to-night, nor to-morrow 
either." 



CHAPTER IX 

BcRT Eldrige put his head into the door of the 
living room, and his sister looked up from her 
sewing-machine. The room was littered with odd- 
ments of feminine finery; skirts hung over chairs, 
blouses were piled on the table, remnants of 
material, yards of lace, and scraps of ribbon, lay 
in every available spot. 

Nita herself sat contentedly in the midst of her 
wardrobe, busily concocting a gown for the dance 
that evening. At the moment the probable arrival 
ot Sharbon aifected her less than the set of the 
sleeve she was adjusting. 

'Tm off, Nita," said Bert; " Til be back as 
early as I can to-morrow. You had better take 
the key with you. See that the place is locked up 
before you go; Sharbon'll be round about six 
o'clock, I guess. Here's a letter for you; I've 
been over for the mail." 

He tossed a white envelope to her. 

Nita nodded, and waved him a laughing farewell 
with her thimbled hand after she caught the letter. 
He smiled an affectionate response. 

The girl laid the letter down, and for a while 
the sewing-machine hummed merrily, while the 
square white envelope lay unopened beside her. 
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Through the open window came the soft mur- 
mur of humming-birds flitting among the honey- 
suckle overhanging the veranda, and a faint, 
indescribable scent of ripening fruits, and sun- 
baked soil, mingled with the hot summer air. 

The house was very silent, and as she stitched 
the girl fell into a day-dream over the frills of 
muslin and lace on her lap. Her back was towards 
the door, her dark head bent over her work. 

Twenty minutes elapsed before the whirring 
stopped, and Nita, gathering up her completed 
fnlls, flung them on one side, and picked up the 
neglected letter. 

As closer inspection, however, revealed the 
identity of her correspondent, the blood rushed in 
a crimson flood over her face and neck, and her 
fingers trembled slightly as she tore it open and 
drew out the sheet of notepaper within. 

"Dear Miss Eldrige, — I am most sincerely 
sorry, but I find that unforeseen circumstances will 
prevent me from driving you to the dance at 
Descanso. I trust you will be able to find a 
substitute, and that you will pardon me for thus 
failing you at the last moment. — Yours sincerely, 
" R. Sharbon." 

The paper fell from Nita's hand to the floor, and 
great tears rose in her eyes. 

He had failed hert At the last moment he had 
decided not to come I For nearly a week she had 
been counting the hours, the minutes, till to-ntght, 
and now he was not coming after all. 

Almost as plainly as if sh« had been told ta sa 
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many words, she understood the reason why he 
was not coming. She knew that it was because 
he did not wish their names to be coupled to- 
gether; that he did not wish to show such open 
preference for her, and the thought was bitter for 
her to swallow. 

Now that she knew that she was not to go with 
Sharbon that evening, she realised how much she 
had been counting on being alone with him during 
the long drive. 

She knew how she had dwelt on the opportunity 
it would afford her of penetrating his armour of 
reserve, and perhaps finding the answer to the 
question she longed to ask. 

And now it was not to be. There would be no 
drive, no dance, no Sharbon — nothing I 

Two tears overflowed and splashed heavily on to 
the mass of muslin lying on her vacated chair. 
There was no one to criticise, no one to notice, 
and she did not attempt "to mask her disappoint- 
ment to herself. 

A great despair — the overwhelming, unphilo- 
sophical despair of the young — assailed her. 
Never in all her gay, butterfly existence had she 
known such total frustration of her hopes, such 
complete destruction of her plans. 

*' He did not want to go with me.** She whis- 
pered the words half-aloud, and the humming- 
birds murmured assent. ** Perhaps he saw that I 
wished it, guessed that I loved him, though I tried 
to disguise it; he thought it wiser to keep away 
because he can't return it. Why did he wait until 
the last minute, almost, before he told me? '* Nita 
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asked herself; "and to send such a short, cold 
note, tool Oh, it is cruel, cruel of him to treat 
me sol " 

Angrily she mopped the tears away, and choked 
back the sobs, as injured pride arose to restore her 
equanimity. 

She, Nita Eldrige, the reigning belle of the 
valley, had been snubbed and scorned by an 
Englishman, an unknown man from over the seas; 
a man who was only received in their midst on 
sufferance, an alien, a stranger ! He dared to 
treat her lightly, she, who could have had every 
other man within twenty miles' radius at her feet 
had she deigned to hold up her finger. Well, she 
would show him that there were plenty of other 
men in the world ; that she need not wait for him 
to escort her. There were a hundred others only 
too eager to fill his place. She would soon let 
him know she did not care whether he came or 
stayed away 1 

How dared he treat her so; how dared he, oh, 
how dared he I 

Nita's big eyes flashed, and her small, white 
teeth closed on her red, lower lip; all the fiery 
blood in her veins ran hot and indignant at the 
thought of the slight which had been put upon her. 

She stamped her foot as she pictured to herself 
Sharbon's thoughts at the present moment. How 
he must be priding himself at having evaded an 
uncongenial task I But she would let him know 
that she was not deceived by such trumpery 



She would go to the dance, too; drive herself up 
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to Descanso, and among the numerous men who 
would be there, there would be no difficulty in 
obtaining an escort for the return journey, and 
next time she met Mr Reginald Sharbon 

She did not put into definite form the things 
that would happen, but it was not very difficult to 
guess, by the glint in her big eyes and the gritting 
of her small teeth, that that young man would 
put in a somewhat uncomfortable and decidedly 
stormy quarter of an hour. 

But as Nita's mood changed again, her wrath 
faded away, and gave place to a deep sense of 
loss, and finally she abandoned her idea of going 
to the dance alone, and gave herself up to 
melancholy. Her resentment against Sharbon 
disappeared with the softer mood, and only 
a great sorrow and disappointment filled her 
heart. 

The long day wore slowly away. Each hour 
seemed an eternity, and, work as she would, the 
time seemed endless. Earlier than was her wont, 
she milked the cow, fed the other live stock, and 
generally put everything in readiness for the 
night. 

But there were still two hours and more of day- 
light when at last she stood on the veranda and 
looked over the valley, lying hot and quiet in the 
evening light. 

The girl's face was very sad as she leaned over 
the balustrade, and in the droop of her mouth, and 
the wistful expression in the deep blue eyes, there 
was plainly written a despair, a melancholy, in- 
herited from her Spanish ancestors, of which 
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hitherto she had shown no trace, but which never* 
theless was deeply embedded in her character. 

The last traces of her anger of the morning 
had died away. She felt nothing but a blank 
sense of disappointment, a sensation that life had 
suddenly, in one brief hour, become devoid of 
interest. 

She would go on as usual, no one would be any 
the wiser ; and yet she would be different. Some- 
thing had gone, some lingering remnant of 
radiant, irresponsible childhood, which would 
never come again. She felt that she bad aged 
indescribably since the previous day. Life, which 
had hitherto been full of glorious possibilities, now 
presented itself before her for the first time as a 
thorny path which must be trodden with aching 
heart and bleeding hands, and not with flying feet 
and laughter. In her sense of absolute blankness 
and hopelessness, Nita felt at the moment that life 
was over for her; the innate pessimism of her 
nature forbade even a glimmer of hope to lighten 
her despair. 

Had she been purely Spanish, she would at that 
moment have been capable of putting an end to 
herself without hesitation, or of devising some 
scheme of revenge against the man who had 
slighted her; but the blood of her Irish father 
stirring within her bade her keep a bright face to 
the outer world, and disguise from all, save herself, 
the fact that she had been momentarily misled. 

With a sigh Nita turned away and went into the 
house, bolting the door behind her. In the same 
apathetic manner she prepared her evening meal. 
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soc b ca i uic she feh any desire for food, but simply 
to proride herself with an occupation. 

By the time she had cleared it away and washed 
up the few dishes, the darkness had fallen, and 
she carried the lamp into the sitting-room, pulling 
down blinds and fastening windows with a 
cautiousness unusual to her. 

For the thought had come to her with the night- 
fall that she was destined to be absolutelv alone 
in the house for the first time in her life, during the 
long hours of darkness; and, fearless as she was, 
Nsta did not altogether relish the unprotected state 
in which she found herself, for California in those 
days was a rough country, and a lonely, unpro- 
tected woman was liable to be called upon at any 
moment to fight for her life or her honour as best 
she could. 



CHAPTER X 

Since the evening on which he departed from 
Eldriges' so hastily, Sharbon had not seen Nita, 
and a lapse of four days occurred between the 
occasion when he had supped with them and the 
date fixed for the dance. On one or two occasions 
he had met Bert at the store when he had gone to 
fetch his letters, but Nita had not, as was her wont, 
passed his ranch on her way to or from the post 
office. In his somewhat disturbed and chaotic 
state of mind, Sharbon did not regret her non- 
appearance ; in fact he was glad to have the 
opportunity of undisturbed consideration as to his 
feelings towards her. 

Unlike most bachelor ranchers, Sharbon neither 
lived alone nor clubbed with a fellow worker. His 
means permitted him to indulge in more luxury 
than the majority of dwellers in the valley, and he 
employed in his house a man and his wife, the 
former attending to the working of the ranch, 
and the latter to the house and Sharbon's creature 
comforts. 

His time was, therefore, at his own disposal, 

and he worked or not, as he felt disposed. His 

property lay midway between that of the Eldriges' 

and the site of El Cajon post oSice, and the road 
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which bounded it on one side was that invariably 
traversed by the brother and sister on their way 
to or from the store. 

Thus Bert, canf^ring back with his morning 
mail the day before Nita expected Sharbon to 
drive her to the neighbouring hamlet for the 
prospective dance, spied Sharbon amongst his 
orchard, and hailed him loudly. 

"Say, stranger!" was his greeting, as Shar- 
bon came to the edge of the ditch forming the 
sole boundary between his property and the 
roadside, " what you been doing lately? " 

The smile on the beautiful face under the wide- 
brimmed hat was so radiant with youth and health 
and good fellowship, that Sharbon involuntarily 
smiled in response. Looking at his visitor as he 
sat on the motionless horse, the older man. felt a 
sudden pang of envy at the muscular vigour of the 
long, slender, steel-like limbs, the perfect profile, 
the set of the shapely head on the brown neck, 
which rose pillar-like and strong from above his 
soft collar. A sudden twinge of envy overcame him 
at the sight of that radiant youth, that glorious 
spontaniety of happiness which has never been 
through the mill of adversity. 

Looking at Bert as he sat easily on his horse, 
the sun beating down on his shirt-clad back and 
shoulders, Sharbon felt suddenly old, as if life 
were worn threadbare; as if for him youth and 
hope were so far behind that he could hardly 
remember their outlines. 

His face was a shade more serious than usual 
as he answered Bert's query. 
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" I've been busy working to make up for the 
time I lost last week. By the way, I intended 
sending a message to your sister, but now you 
can just as well lake it. Will you be sure and 
tell her that I hope to call for her with the buggy 
about six o'clock to-morrow evening, if that will 
be early enough." 

Bert nodded. " Well, so long," he said, " I 
must get back to work too. Nita's been fussing 
over her dress these last two days, and I can't 
hardly get my meals cooked, she's been so taken 
up with it. She's just crazy over a dance." 

He settled himself into his saddle and gathered 
up the reins. The obedient horse made a forward 
movement, "but his rider checked him again, and, 
by the expression of his face, Sharbon knew 
that Bert intended to enter upon a more serious 
phase of conversation, and wondered what he 
could have to say to him to warrant the unusual 
solemnity. 

"Say, Redge," he began, a little awkwardly, 
" you don't mind going with Nita, do you ? " 

Sharbon's look of undisguised surprise set his 
anxiety at rest. 

"Mindl what do you mean? Why should I 
mind? Of course I'm only too delighted to be 
of service to you or your sister; I am only afraid 
she will find me rather a dull companion." 

If there was a touch of formality in the ready 
words, it was lost upon Bert, whose face cleared 
as if by magic. 

" No fear of that," he said gaily; " so long as 
you're quite sure it's to your liking to take her. 
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Well, I must be oflf. I shall be home some time 
to-morrow. Nita's going to stay with Cora Dul- 
ton. She'll meet her up at Descanso." 

His horse broke into a canter. Sharbon, lean- 
ing on his hoe, watched him out of sight, in- 
voluntarily admiring the poise of the young man's 
figure in the saddle as he did so. Then, as 
the cloud of encircling dust enveloped the pair 
in its folds, he returned meditatively to his 
work. 

He was conscious — had been increasingly con- 
scious for some weeks past — that he was rapidly 
approaching a crisis in his life. He knew that 
he would shortly be called upon to wrestle with 
a temptation greater than any which had ever 
assailed him in the days of his most reckless youth. 
He had known for some time that his feeling for 
Nita was more than ordinarily strong, and he was 
more than half-inclined to believe that his love 
was returned. 

More than four years had passed since the day 
when he had parted from his wife; four years 
during which he had not received a line of 
recognition from her. 

Once or twice in the early days of his exile, 
Rosalie had written to him, long, discursive, 
girlish letters, in every line of which he could read 
the writer's intense desire to reunite him to his 
wife. But he had never replied, and by degrees 
she ceased to write. 

Sharbon told himself that he was glad that 
Rosalie too had recognised his desire for complete 
obliteration out of his friends' memories, but at 
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the bottom of his heart he regretted this severing 
of the last link between himself and his home. 

To all intents and purposes he was dead lo his 
wife, dead to his old life, to his former friends; 
forgotten by them, as people are so easily for- 
gotten when once they have dropped out of the 
social ring. 

Sharbon had dropped out, and he realised it; 
at first he had realised it with poignant regret, but 
of late with a strange satisfaction and contentment. 

His wife was content to live apart from him, 
caring neither whether he lived nor died, so long 
as he did not interfere with her. He did not 
even know what excuse she had given to the world 
for their sudden separation so soon after their 
marriage. 

He had drifted into the valley by chance, and, 
liking its seclusion and its people, had bought a 
small ranch, chiefly to provide himself with an 
interest and an occupation. He had settled down 
quietly among the little community, and, it being 
a country where men are taken on their own merit, 
and no one cares whence they come or why they 
do so, none troubled to ask questions, or even to 
surmise as to his previous manner of life. 

And Sharbon knew that he was content to go on 
living among them ; that he asked for no better fate 
than to be allowed to live and die in the sunshine. 

He had become imbued with the spirit of the 
country. MaAana, MaHana! Why worry about 
to-morrow when to-day is sunny and every day 
will be like this one? Why fret and torture 
oneself with doubts when the sun will shine 
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to-morrow and for a hundred to-morrows aa 
to-day ? 

And with the soothing balm of California had 
come to him also the healing power of a great 
love; an absorbing, satisfying passion which had 
grown as insidiously into his life as the country 
had grown into his blood. It was not until his 
bonds were irrevocably sealed that he was even 
aware of their presence. 

But with the knowledge of this new love, this 
new and overwhelming interest in his life, had 
come also the temptation to take it in his grasp. 
He longed to seize the happiness held out to him, 
and to forget that there had ever been any exis- 
tence outside the valley. 

The chances were a thousand to one against any 
of his old associates ever .discovering his remote 
hiding-place. None of them were likely to come 
to the valley; no one in England desired his 
return, and Sharbon himself had not the slightest 
desire to go back. 

Appreciating this, he set to work to wrestle with 
the new problem that faced him, turning over in 
his mind every possible arid impossible solution, 
and rejecting each one that occurred to him, only 
to return to it again a few hours later. 

Supposing he were to marry Nita, leaving her 
in ignorance of the fact that he already possessed 
a legal wife in his own country — a wife who had 
cast him off, and one who never desired to see 
his face again? No one would ever be any the 
wiser. They might spend years of happiness 
together and interfere with no one. 
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Supposing, on the other hand, he were to go 
home and endeavour to induce Kathleen to divorce 
him? What if she refused — would not consent to 
give him his liberty — although she no longer 
desired his presence? He would then be in the 
position of having given up his love for a 
chimerical idea of honour. 

Fur days past Sharbon had been turning over 
the three alternatives in his mind without coming 
to any conclusion, and on the day immediately 
preceding that of the dance, he was as undecided 
as ever. When the sun touched the meridian he 
shouldered his hoe and turned towards the house. 

During the rest of the day he wrestled with 
himself. Should he go up to the Eldriges' ranch 
and see Nita again, and perhaps gather some 
inspiration from an interview with her as to the 
wisest course to follow? 

The more he thought over the plan for the 
morrow the more fully he realised the fact that in 
all probability the long hours spent in the girl's 
society, the circumstances und«r which they would 
be thrown together, would be more than likely to 
bring matters to a crisis, and that this crisis would 
come upon him before he had definitely made up 
his mind as to what course he would pursue. 

The indecision which had always marred 
Sharbon's character and hampered his life was as 
pronounced as ever. Where a stronger man would 
have decided and accepted the consequences of his 
decision, and a weaker would have simply followed 
his inclinations and reflected when it was too late, 
he wavered and hesitated. 
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He f>ondered over the problem before him while 
the sunlit hours slipped away, and, farther up the 
valley, Nita sang to the accompaniment of her 
sewing-machine, and dreamed happy and inconse- 
quent dreams which brought a soft light into her 
eyes, and curved her ripe lips with a tender, 
wistful smile. 

If he should have to live without her, he argued 
to himself, it would be impossible for him to 
remain in the valley. He must go away to some 
other settlement, and among fresh surroundings 
and people endeavour to forget the girl who had 
grown so dear to him. 

The better to aid his reflections, he unearthed 
a large photograph of Kathleen which had been 
with him ever since he left England, but which 
had never seen daylight before. 

The photograph had been taken just before 
their marriage at his express wish. 

Sharbon propped it up before him, and gazed 
long and steadily at the pictured face, comparing 
it feature by feature with his mental portrait of 
Nita. 

He noted the coldness of the chiselled lips, the 
delicate outline of the nose with its fine, thin 
nostrils, and somewhat straight line of the lips, 
and the steady gaze of the large eyes. 

Before him rose another face: a wilful, flower- 
like visage. He recalled the vivid colouring, the 
deep blue eyes, with their hint of slumbering 
passion yet unaroused. 

Side by side he considered them, the two women 
whom he had loved and whom he loved, and the 
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result of his comparison was the hasty penning 
of the letter which had dashed Nita's dreams to 
atoms and roused her wrath to boiling point; a 
letter which he sealed and posted on the impulse 
of the moment, and then regretted as soon as it 
had passed out of his hands into the letter-box. ' 

And because he regretted it he undid all the 
good which might have resulted from it by arriv- 
ing at Descanso the following evening half an 
hour after the dance had begun. 



CHAPTER XI 

TtU ilAnon WAM In full swing by the time Sharbon 
Nrrivis«t Ml lh«» M|Hilo|{y for a town hall in which it 
WMn iHkihtf pUri). It being the first occasion on 
whU li lui Imd bft^n prrntMU at such an assemblage, 
liM pMumnl Ju)i| whitin the door, watching the 
lUiMiMM with intrrrMtrd ryes. 

SiMiio folly nuiplc^N, mrn and girls, were taking 
|iMil III M (|umlrlllr, the intricate figures of which 
wiMn illiiMlnl by II mnMer of ceremonies, who stood 
Ml ihti iMl^n ut thr platform at one end of the room. 
Mini i^hoiitndi In ntt^ntorian accents, a bewildering 
mirrnMMlon of in.Mtructions. The music consisted 
of M plnno and a violin, and the hall itself was 
thfi Intnrlor of a plain wooden building, roughly 
tliilMhrcl, and guiltless of any superfluous decora- 
llonN, Along each side were wooden forms, which 
r.onNtituted the ** sitting-out " places for the 
dttncrrii, and the whole was lighted by oil lamps 
hanging from the ceiling, or rather the roof, as 
there was nothing between the rafters and the 
body of the hall. 

Across one corner, near the entrance, an im- 
promptu table had been erected, and, covered with 
a white cloth, formed a refreshment counter, 
whereon were displayed an assortment of cakes, 
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both plain and iced, contributed by various girU 
taking part in the entertainment. 

The calces were flanked by piles of russet-brown 
doughnuts, and plates of home-made sweets, 
while the liquid refreshment consisted of the 
contents of a galvanised iron bucket, placed on 
a chair beside the table, and containing spring 
water, 

Sharbon, as he stood unnoticed just within the 
door, mentally compared the scene with the 
brilliant ballrooms he had last visited. He re- 
membered the banks of exotic flowers, the bare 
shoulders and glittering jewels of the women, the 
uniforms or immaculate evening-dress of the men, 
and involuntarily smiled. 

Here were girls of all ages, from fifteen to thirty, 
clad in high-necked blouses or summer frocks, 
while the men wore the plain black suits deemed 
correct for Sunday wear, a costume in which they 
appeared far less picturesque than in their every- 
day clothing of shirt and trousers. 

He noticed, too, as the dancers passed and re- 
passed through the mazes of the quadrille, that the 
majority of the girls wore laced boots, or tight- 
fitting walking shoes, while, of the men, not a 
single one had deemed it necessary to don a pair 
of gloves. Nevertheless, none of their partners 
seemed to notice the omission, and every face was 
radiant with enjoyment. 

In his interest, for a few minutes, Sharbon 
almost forgot the errand which had brought him 
to the dance, but when, at a flnal shout from the 
platform, the music stopped and the dancers began^ 
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to disperse, he recollec^ted his object, and began 
to search the faces of the girls for the one he 
wanted to find. 

Nita was nowhere to be seen. In vain he 
scanned each laughing face as the dancers trooped 
to the seats at the side of the hall; there was no 
sign of the girl he longed to see. Neither, on 
transferring his gaze to their partners, could he 
find any trace of Bert, and Sharbon began to feel 
aggrieved. 

He felt so sure that she would come in spite of 
his own defection, but, apparently, after all, she 
had not done so; and, man-like, he felt annoyed 
with her for not having acted as he had ordained 
that she should. 

After Sharbon had stood sulkily just within the 
door for some minutes, scanning the various faces 
in the room with lowering eye^ he at length 
became conscious that his presence was observed, 
and that remarks were being made as to his 
identity. Comments and ejaculations were pass- 
ing freely as to the reason for his sudden 
appearance, but much as he usually disliked to be 
the cynosure of curious eyes, for the moment he 
was oblivious of their interest in him. 

A few seconds later, at the cessation of the 
music, a row of girls were sitting chattering and 
giggling among themselves on the form at his 
left, while the men drifted off to the opposite side 
of the room, where they stood about in knots 
waiting for the next dance. 

There were no couples seeking secluded corners, 
no flirtations behind screens and palms, as in the 
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ballrooms to which Sharbon had been accustomed. 
The young people present in the hall had come 
there to dance, and for no other purpose. 

The men were chiefly strangers to him, though 
one or two of them he knew by sight, while 
among the girls, at first he thought there was not 
one familiar face; but when, after a final scrutiny 
of each one, in the hope of discovering the girl 
he sought, he was on the point of turning away, 
one of them suddenly detached herself from the 
others and came towards him. 

Sharbon recognised her as the friend with whom 
Nita expected to have spent the night on her 
return from the dance, and he waited, hoping Cora 
Dulton might be able to give him some informa- 
tion as to the reason of Nita's non-appearance. 
But his hopes were doomed to disappointment, for 
as soon as she got within speaking distance she 
called out to him in a high-pitched voice: 

" Why, Mr Sharbon, whoever would have 
thought of seeing you here? I was surprised 
when Nita told me you were coming. Where is 
Nita, and what made you so late? " 

He returned her glance with one of disappoint- 
ment. 

"Miss Eldrige is not with me," he said; " I 
expected to find her here. As I had arranged to 
come up, I thought I might as well look in at 
the show." 

Cora's eyes grew wide with astonishment. She 
was a pretty girl, with soft, rather fluffy brown 
hair, and large, round, pale brown eyes, which 
she had a trick of opening wide when surprised, 
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at the same time lifting her eyd>rows almost to 
the roots of her hair. The expression was con- 
sidered effective by many who knew her, but it was 
entirely lost on Sharbon. 

But Nita was coming with you I " she cried. 

There's no one else to bring her; Bert went to 
San Diego this morning." 

He intended to go, I know, but I thought he 
might have changed his mind. I had intended 
driving Miss Eldrige up, but found I could not 
%t,\, away, or rather, thought I shouldn't be able 
to, so I sent her word, and thought her brother 
might have put off his San Diego trip, as he 
suggested doing. Are you sure he went into town 
to-day?" 

He was conscious all the time he was speaking 
that his explanation was lame, and that the girl's 
eyes were scrutinising him with a shrewd, in- 
quisitive stare. 

'' He did go to San Diego," she said decisively, 
*' for he stopped at my house to tell me that Nita 
would meet me here and come back with me 
to-night, as he didn't expect to get back till 



to-morrow." 



Sharbon looked puzzled. Was it possible that 
Nita had not received his letter, and was waiting 
for him now, and wondering why he did not 
come? The Eldriges always went after their 
mail every morning. 

To be sure, he had not seen Bert pass, but that 
was nothing; he might have missed him, or Bert 
might have gone another way. If not, if his 
letter was still lying at the post office, what must 
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she be thinking, all alone down there at the 
isolated ranch. 

He stared back at the girl in silence, and Cora, 
scenting some ccnn plication, suspecting a love- 
affair, quivered with suppressed curiosity and 
excitement. 

The music began again, the prelude to a waltz, 
and the ubiquitous master of ceremonies bore 
down upon them. Sharbon^ seeing his fate, frus- 
trated the man by saying hurriedly : 
" Let us dance, Miss Dulton." 
Nothing Joath, Cora allowed him to lead her 
out into the room, and together they swung over 
the rough, unpolished floor. The girl had long 
ago cast inviting glances at the good-looking and 
obviously wealthy Englishman, only to find that 
her glances passed him by unnoticed. 

She would have been glad to yield entirety 
to the charm of the dance, conscious of the fact 
that she was held by the most accomplished 
waltzer it had ever been her fortune to meet, 
conscious also of the equally gratifying fact 
that all eyes in the room were turned upon 
them; but she was doomed to disappointment, 
for, after a few turns, and as soon as the 
room was filled with dancers, Sharbon drew 
her near the door and stopped short, saying 
hastily : 

" Come out here, we can talk better," almost 
driving her before him into the ante-room as he 
spoke. 

Cora suppressed a sigh, and fell in with his 
wishes. 
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'* I don't know what it meanSi Mr Sharbon," 
she said. " Bert certainly went to San Diego, 



and I know Nita intended coming with you, be- 
cause he told me so again this morning." 

" Then she couldn't have had my letter.'* 

•* I don't know anything about a letter," re- 
turned the girl, endeavouring vainly to appear as 
interested in the topic as he was. 

She was a loyal little soul, but she was only 
human, and she felt a little injured at Sharbon's 
haste to terminate the dance and his absorption in 
the subject of another girl. 

*' I didn't hear from Nita that she wasn't coming 
to-night, and naturally expected her to come back 
to my house to sleep." 

Sharbon's frown deepened. If Nita had not 
received his letter — and it was quite possible that 
she had not done so — ^she must be puzzled at his 
non-appearance. In country places in America 
there is no delivery of letters; they are simply 
sorted out into boxes, and people call at any hour 
they choose and collect them. It was unusual for 
either Bert or Nita not to go to the post office some 
time during the morning. On the other hand, they 
had both been unusually busy, and possibly had 
not had any opportunity of fetching their morning 
mail. If that was the case, the girl was probably 
still awaiting him alone at the ranch, and wonder- 
ing what was the reason of his prolonged delay in 
arriving. 

It was no part of his plan that she should do 
this, and he suddenly saw his actions in a new 
light* The indecision which had marred his char- 
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acter of old cropped up again, and this time he 
viewed his actions with no illusions. What had 
appeared before as conscientious scruples suddenly 
took upon themselves the guise of selfishness. 
He had allowed himself to drift into acceptance 
of Bert's proposal, had allowed matters to remain 
so until the last moment, and then, in a fit of 
death-bed repentance, attempted to evade the risk 
he had voluntarily accepted. Moreover, he had 
not even taken the trouble to see that his note was 
safely delivered into the girl's hands in good time. 
In all probability the letter was lying at the post 
ofiice, and NiCa, alone at the ranch, was wonder- 
ing where he was and why he did not come lo 
fetch her. 

Sharbon was overwhelmed with a sudden rush 
of loathing of himself. There was but one thing 
left, and that to undo the harm he had done, as 
soon as possible. 

" I must go back," he said abruptly; and Cora, 
who had been watching him keenly, saw that he 
had paled under his tan, and there was an expres- 
sion in his eyes which she had never seen there 
before. 

She laid her hand impetuously on his arm. 

" Oh, Mr Sharbon, you don't think " she 

began, but he cut her short impatiently, and 
shaking off her detaining hand turned away to 
the door. 

" I think nothing," he responded shortly. " It 
is evident that Miss Eldrige never received my 
letter, and I must go back at once and explain to 
her, that is all." 
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She followed him down the steps and across 
the yard to where the horses were tethered 
in a row — saddle horses, buggies, wagons, a 
mixed assemblage of cx)nveyances and horse- 
flesh. 

He was fumbling with the hitching-rope when 
she came up. 

** Mr Sharbon, shall I come with you and see if 
Nita is all right, and — and — take her home with 
me?" 

** No, stay where you are," was the curt rejoin- 
der, and Cora's curiosity subsided before the 
authority of his voice. ** Don't let anyone know 
that I have gone back for that reason. Keep it 
quiet. If they ask you why I came, say I brought 
a message for you from Miss Eldrige." 

He was in the buggy by the time he finished the 
speech and gathering up the reins. A moment 
and he would have been off, but Cora again de- 
tained him. 

** Wait, Mr Sharbon, please," she said hastily. 
** How shall I know if Nita is coming to stay with 
me to-night? " 

Impatient as he was at the delay and her per- 
sistent questioning, Sharbon weighed his words 
well before he answered. 

** Don't expect her. If she is coming, I will 
meet you, or contrive to send someone to meet 
you at the corner where you turn up to your house. 
If you find no one there, go home, and say 
nothing. Tell your people that you received a 
message that Miss Eldrige was not well and 
could not go to-night to the dance. Miss Eldrige 
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may have made some other arrangement for 
herself." 

The whip fell on the mare's glossy hide, and 
she sprang forward into the darkness. Cora, 
listening, heard the wheels singing as they whirled 
through the dust, and guessed the pace at which 
he must be travelling. 

When she could hear the echoes no longer she 
turned and slowly made her way back to the hall. 
In her own mind she was convinced that Nita was 
merely flirting with Sharbon as she had done with 
others; and the knowledge had come to Cora, 
that, with Sharbon as with them, Nita's influence 
had gone deep. She had suspected for some time 
that he was fond of her — to-night she was 
certain. 

And Nfta? Like many others who knew her, 
Cora was totally unaware of the depth of the girl's 
nature. She imagined her as merely a coquette, 
revelling in the effect her extraordinary beauty 
produced on all who came near her, feeling noth- 
ing herself beyond temporary gratification at the 
admiration she evoked. 

Being convinced in her own mind of the shal- 
lowness of Nita's power of affection, Cora won- 
dered what the effect would be on Sharbon if he 
discovered, as he shortly would do, that he was 
merply being played with. 

Would the man, now driving at breakneck pace 

down one of the most dangerous grades in the 

county, accept lightly the indignity put upon 

him? 

In her inherent iealousy of her friend's greater 
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powers of fascination, Cora overlooked the fact 
that in this case it might be Nita who would have 
to forgive, and not the man. But it was on 
Sharbon that her thoughts lingered regretfully, 
while she wondered what would be the upshot of 
to-night's misunderstanding between Nita and 
Sharbon. 

She did not for a moment believe in Sharbon 's 
story of the letter. In her own mind she was 
certain that there had been some arrangement that 
Nita should meet Sharbon at Descanso and that 
she had failed to keep her promise; and as she 
took her way through the darkness back into the 
hall, she tried to picture to herself the scene that 
would take place when Sharbon should reach the 
ranch. 

Cora was accustomed to the ways of hot-headed 
Mexicans, of cool, level-headed Americans, but of 
the English character she was totally ignorant. 
She merely felt that Sharbon was not a man who 
would take kindly to practical joking over a matter 
which he took seriously, nor would he submit 
readily to being balked of an object on which he 
had set his heart. 

She was full of surmises as she pushed her way 
back into the room, where she was immediately 
pounced upon by an eager throng anxious for an 
explanation as to the reason of Sharbon 's sudden 
appearance and the subject of the long confab 
between them in the ante-room. 

Loyal to his request, or rather order, however, 
she returned to all her questioners the same reply, 
and by the end of an hour all interest in the subject 
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had vanished; and although Cora continued to 
evolve in her mind various conversations which 
might be taking place during the evening, she 
never once succeeded in picturing with any accu- 
racy what really did occur. 



CHAPTER XII 

For once in his life Sharbon was totally oblivious 
to the fact that he had created an interest in the 
minds of those he had left behind. As he rushed 
headlong through the darkness his mind was set on 
one thing only, and that was to reach the Eldriges' 
farm in as short a space of time as possible. 

Usually the most careful and considerate of 
drivers, he was to-night as reckless of his horse's 
safety as he was of his own life. 

The road down which he plunged was a moun- 
tain grade, so narrow and curved that, even in 
the daylight, those compelled to traverse it did so 
with extreme caution. It was, in fact, simply a 
ledge cut into the side of the mountain and wind- 
ing upwards with many twists and turns to avoid 
the massive boulders. On his right hand, he 
could in daylight have looked down a sheer preci- 
pice into the deep ravine, cutting its way between 
two mighty hills, and on the other side rose a 
blank wall of rock. 

At intervals along the road it had been widened 
out into places where two teams going in opposite 
directions could pass each other, but on the rest 
of the ledge there was hardly room for a single 
conveyance. Nevertheless, at not one of the cut- 
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tings did Sharbon pause to listen for the sound of 
any team that might be coming up the mountain, 
though he was well aware that to have met them at 
any other points would have meant certain destruc* 
tion for the lighter vehicle, which custom com- 
pelled to pass on the outer side regardless of the 
law of the road. Nothing short of a miracle could 
have, under the circumstances, saved him and 
his horse from being dashed on to the rocks 
below. 

Steadily, with whip and voice, he urged the 
mare onward, and the startled animal responded. 
Never since the days when she had paced a race 
track had she travelled at such speed, Moreover, 
she had but recently mounted the same steep road; 
and, though the buggy was tight, the grade was 
long and tedious, and a rest was well earned by the 
horse that went up it without a pause. 

But she flung up her head in response to the 
tightened reins, and her hoof-beats rang steadily on 
the still night air. One false step on her part, one 
swerve to the right, and both she and her master 
would have ended their progress for ever on the 
rocks below. But she neither tripped nor shied ; 
only, with her delicate nostrils distended and foam- 
flecks gathering on her glossy hide, she raced 
forward through the night as if she knew that on 
her speed depended the happiness of the man who 
drove her. 

For Sharbon had cast discretion and wisdom and 
loyalty to the winds. He was possessed with one 
idea only, and that to reach Nita's side as soon as 
possible and tell her that it was because he loved her 
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that he had failed her, not because he wished to 
evade his engagement. 

In his mad excitement he formed no further plan. 
All other women save Nita had passed completely 
out of his reckoning. Nita, and Nita alone, 
bounded his horizon. Honour, prudence, common 
sense went to the winds. 

He pictured the girl waiting for him ready dressed 
in the dainty frock she had spent so many hours of 
labour in preparing, and his letter lying unappro- 
priated at the post office; and at the thought his 
teeth closed sharply over his lower lip, and his 
grip on his reins tightened. 

Once down the mountain and out on to the valley 
road the mare proved for once false to her code, and 
broke into a gallop, but for the first and last time 
in her life Sharbon neither censured nor checked her. 

Instead, he sat forward in the buggy with reins 
taut and whip in hand, straining his eyes for the 
first outlines of the gum trees bordering the 
entrance to the Eldriges' homestead. 

His horse's intuition was quicker than the 
driver's. Before Sharbon had seen the outline of 
the trees, the mare had swung round into the 
avenue beneath the sentinel-like eucalyptus which 
bordered it. 

A moment or two later and he could see the 
square line of the low house and the light pouring 
out on to the veranda through the drawn blinds. 
An instant more and he saw as well a saddled horse 
waiting motionless at the hitching-post. A curse, 
deep and emphatic, broke from between his 
clenched teeth. 
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Almost simultaneously with his arrival at the 
front of the house, Nita's revolver, ripping through 
the linen blind, fell with a crash of splintered glass 
at his horse's feet. 

Sharbon, all his instincts alert and a new terror 
gripping his heart, flung himself out of the buggy, 
and, leaving the panting mare to her own devices, 
bounded up the steps of the veranda. 

Against the blind he could see the outline of 
figures moving within, and through the broken 
window came the sound of feet scuffling on the 
matting-covered floor. 

Again there was a crash of glass, and again the 
rending of linen, as Sharbon, wrenching out the 
shattered window-pane, forced his way through 
the sash and into the room. 

When his eyes, dazed at first by the sudden 
transition from darkness to light, recovered their 
vision, Sharbon saw that Morrison, whom he knew 
by sight, had halted immediately opposite the 
window, while Nita leaned panting against the 
wall to his right. Her eyes flashed a message 
of relief and gladness, though she spoke no 
word. 

But on the Mexican his unexpected entry had a 
very different effect. The sight of Sharbon was as 
oil poured on a flame. Before the Englishman had 
fairly found his feet, Morrison sprang upon him 
with a snarl like that of a wild beast. 

Nita's quick eye caught the flash of steel as tl. 
villainous knife slid from bis sleeve, and, swiftly 
as an arrow from a bow, she whirled upon him, 
catching hts right arm and causing the knife to 
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bury itself to the hilt in the woodwork of the 
window an inch or two from Sharbon's head. 

Morrison swayed towards her, his face distorted 
with fury, foul epithets pouring from his swollen 
lips; but before he could touch her, Sharbon was 
upon him, and he received a blow from the English- 
man's fist which sent him reeling backwards. 

He staggered, swayed, and then crashed down- 
ward on to the edge of the fender, where he lay a 
helpless log. 

Sharbon turned to Nita, who stood stock-still on 
the spot whence she had grasped her enemy's arm, 
gazing down at the prostrate man with horror- 
stricken eyes and dry lips. 

"Nital " 

Sharbon spoke the little, expressive name, his 
voice unconsciously lingering over the final syllable 
with a Spanish intonation caught from herself. At 
the whispered word she turned to him, a question 
parting her lips, a great softness flooding her face. 

" Nital " 

Sharbon came a step nearer, and hts eyes 
answered the question of her lips. A moment 
later she was sobbing in his arms, his voice 
murmuring in her ear, his kisses falling on her 
half-hidden face. 

Everything was forgotten in the bliss of the 
moment, Kathleen, Bert, Morrison — all dwindled 
into insignificance in the first and overwhelming 
breakdown of the dam which had held in check the 
waters of love and life. 

When at last coherence returned to them, Nita, 
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with a little conscious laugh, withdrew herself from 
his arms and began to smooth her ruffled hair. 

Sharbon watched her silently, a great, hungry 
yearning in his eyes. 

" Tell me," he said, " how did he " — he jerked 
a finger of scorn at the recumbent figure on the 
hearth — " come to be here, and what has he been 
saying to you? " 

Nita shuddered and cast a glance of loathing 
towards the fire-place. 

" He came here about an hour ago," she said. 
" I thought it was you, and let him in. He had 
seen Bert in San Diego, and found out he wasn't 
coming home, so he came to worry me. 

" He wanted me to marry him, ohl ever so long 
ago, and because I won't he hates every other man 
speaking to me. He has threatened to kill me, or 
to kiU you, or to carry me off by force — and — and 
—all kinds of horrible things. Of course he bad 
been drinking." 

Sharbon's lips curled scornfully. 

" Well, he won't try it on again, I think," he 
said. " And now let's get him out of this." 

And with Nita's assistance he carried the uncon- 
scious Morrison out of the house and laid him down 
fifty jrards away under a clump of pampas-grass. 



CHAPTER XIII 

" Eh, my dearie, but it's a fearful night ye must 
have hadl " 

Mrs Netherly, Sharbon's housekeeper, stood over 
Nita as she made the remark, watching her newly 
acquired charge who dallied languidly with a late 
breakfast. 

Niia shuddered at the recollection. 

" It was awful — awful 1 " she said. " This 
morning I feel as if I had had a dreadful dream; 
I can hardly believe it was reahty." 

" But only to think what might have happened if 
Mr Sharbon hadn't come along in the nick of 
time 1 " went on the woman. " 'Twas strange now 
that he should have gone up there on the chance 
like." 

Under the keen, friendly eyes Nita's pale cheeks 
reddened slightly. 

" It was just that he expected me to be at the 
dance, and my friend expected me, too, and when 
they found I didn't come they thought something 
must have happened, so he came back to find out," 
she explained a trifle lamely, and rather hastily 
returned to her unfinished breakfast. 

A little smile curved Mrs Netherly's lips as she 

watched the downbent head and noticed the pink 
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flush—* smile, half-motherly, half-sad — the kind 
of smile that mothers wear when they watch their 
daughters drifting out of the harbour of girlhood 
towards the ocean of marriage. From the moment 
when Sharbon had half-carried the exhausted girl 
into the house and peremptorily summoned Mrs 
Netherly to her assistance, the good woman had 
taken the lonely Nita to her heart. 

With wise restraint, she had refrained from mak- 
ing remarks or asking questions until after Nita had 
been dosed with hot soup and restoratives and was 
safely tucked away between the sheets in Sharbon's 
spare room; and then, with many exclamations of 
horror and ejaculations as to the methods of " this 
lawless and fearsome country," she had listened to 
his brief account of the night's events. 

The Netherlys, husband and wife, had spent 
their youth tn domestic service in England, and 
after twenty years of courtship, when their com- 
bined savings had appeared to them sufficient to 
warrant their embarking on matrimony, they had 
decided to leave their own country for California, 
with the intention of lakingupGovernment landand 
eventually blossoming out into property-owners. 

Fate, however, decreed that they should travel 
part of the way in the same train, though in a dif- 
ferent class, with Sharbon, and the latter, meeting 
Netherly at intervals throughout the journey, had 
spoken to him. Noting the man's nationality, and 
liking them both, he finally suggested that, if he 
decided to buy a place himself, they should come 
and run it for him instead of launching out on their 
own account — an offer which had been immediately 
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accepted, and the arrangement yielded complete 
satisfaction to all three , and added considerably to 
Sharbon's comfort. 

The Netherlys were quiet, humdrum people, who 
mixed little with their neighbours. Consequently, 
though Mrs Netherly had seen Nita and knew her 
well by sight, she had never spoken to the girl until 
the night when Sharbon brought her to his house 
and abruptly demanded that she should take charge 
of her. 

They were childless, and, like many childless 
women, Mrs Netherly possessed in reserve a vast 
fund of unexpended maternal affection, which was 
only waiting for an object on which to expend itself. 

She mothered Sharbon as far as that independent 
person would permit her to. She mothered the 
animals and the fowls, but still her heart was empty 
and ached for further objects of affection. 

And thus Nita Eldrige, thrust so unexpectedly 
into the midst of the little household, found ready 
and waiting a niche in a woman's heart, into which 
slie slipped all unknowing that she had thus found 
an ally who would remain faithful to her cause 
until her life's end. 

** And now," remarked Mrs Netherly as Nita 
laid down her knife and fork, ** you'll be resting 
until your brother comes to fetch you." 

The touch of authority was new to the girl, who 
had been accustomed to look after herself all her 
life, but it was not unwelcome. In spite of her 
perfect health, Nita was aware that the events of 
the previous night had left their mark upon her. 
She felt languid, weary, and disinclined for 
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racertion, though she felt assured that it was her 
duty to demur. 

" I ought to be going home," she said, with 
evident hesitation. " The house ought to be put 
straight." 

" It's no housework you'll be doing this day," 
said her friend with decision. " My orders was to 
keep you quiet, and on no account to let you leave 
the house until your brother came for you, and 
those orders are going to be obeyed. Mr Sharbon 
don't like to have his plans upset." 

Her eyes twinkled a little as she folded up the 
cloth. 

" He's a masterful gentleman, Mr Sharbon," she 
went on, adding shyly, " Maybe you've found that 
out for yourself? " 

Nita laughed, but made no answer. She rose 
from her chair, stretching her arms over her head 
with a gesture like that of a leisurely cat sunning 
itself after tbe chill of the night. Then she 
suddenly dropped them to her sides and turned 
to Mrs Netherly. 

" Where is Mr Sharbon this morning? " 

" Where is he? Why, where should he be but 
off to San Diego to find your brother, to be sure? 
He just had a bath and some breakfast while my 
man saddled up the other horse, and then he was 
off. And a pretty state the mare was in, too — that 
stiff this morning she can hardly put one foot in 
front of the other. She did some travelling last 
night, I'll be bound, and Mr Sharbon thinks tbe 
world of ber, too. More of a baby than a horse 
he makes her, to my thinking." 
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Nita's eyes shone softly. Well she knew the 
reason why Sharbon had for once sacrificed the 
horse he valued, and in her mind she pictured 
the man who had rescued her driving headlong 
down a mountain grade at racing speed over the 
most dangerous road in the county. 

Mrs Net her ly watched her as she collected the 
breakfast things and put the room to rights* She 
watched her as the girl sauntered out on to the 
veranda and dropped lazily into a low chair, and 
with eyes full of wise comprehension she went to 
her kitchen. 

" A bonny thing she is," she murmured to her- 
self. " A winsome lassie, and no mistake. Eh, 
it'll not be long before we have a mistress here, 
I'm thinking, if I am not making a mistake in 
the signs." 

Nita, sitting on the veranda, rocking rhythmi- 
cally and dreamily back and forth, was lost in a 
happy, contented reverie. Around her butterflies 
and humming-birds darted in and out among the 
creepers. The midsummer haze lay over the 
valley and a languorous scent of fruit, warm 
under the heat of the sun, filled the air. 

All nature was peaceful around about her, and 
the horrors of the previous night had passed 
as the recollection of a nightmare fades away from 
the mind in the morning sunlight. The one great 
and wonderful fact remained paramount — Sharbon 
loved her. She had known for months past that 
she loved him, but only last night had she fully 
realised that her love was returned. 

There was no longer any need for coquetry — ^for 
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the hundred and one little artifices which a girl must 
resort to until she is sure of the man she loves. She 
need make no pretence of coldness ; no longer must 
she regard him merely as Bert's friend. 

With the complete and whole-souled abandon of 
a nature which, through instinct, training, and en- 
vironment, had grown up naturally and unrestricted 
by conventions, Nita gave herself up to the joy af 
the moment. Wholly and unreservedly she gave her 
love — keeping nothing back — making no pretence 
of coyness, content to be allowed to love him. 

As yet no thought of the future came to trouble 
her. There was no question in her mind as to when 
Sharbon would wish to make her his wife ; no fears 
for the cares and responsibilities which might fall 
upon her when he did so. 

All that affected her wfis that he had claimed her 
for his own, and that she was content to be his, 
and his only. He might do as he would. 

She knew that she held his heart in the hollow of 
her little hands, and that knowledge was all-suffi- 
cient for her. Mundane questions as to ways and 
means might come later — for the present she was 
satisfied to revel in the happiness of the moment. 

Combining to add to her general contentment, 
though she did not fully appreciate the fact, was 
the, to her, unusual sensation of being taken care 
of. For the first time in her life she found herself 
waited on and fussed over as a person of some 
importance, and the sensation was a pleasant one. 

It occurred to her as she sat idly alone on the 
veranda that it must be a pleasant thing to have 
servants to attend to every little whim, and do for 
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her the thousand and one things that she had done 
for herself and her brother every day of her life 
since her childhood as a matter of course. 

Later the idea came to her, too, that Sharbon had 
probably had it all his life, and with that thought 
came the one that naturally followed: what had 
Sharbon 's life been before he came into her world 
four years ago? Where had he lived? What 
kind of people had he known? 

She realised that she knew little or nothing about 
him, that there was much for her to learn yet con- 
cerning the man she loved — much that she would 
dearly like to know. But for the moment she was 
satisfied to leave the past as well as the future 
undisturbed, and linger in the sunshine of the 
present while she could. 

A jingle of harness, the soft thud, thud of hoofs 
in the dust. Nita started out of her chair. 
Sharbon and Bert appeared in the avenue, and were 
almost at the door before she realised the fact of 
their approach. 

Sharbon threw himself out of the saddle and came 
to meet her, leaving his horse free. Bert, more 
practical and less affected by the sight of his sister, 
caught the bridle and tethered the horse with his 
own. Sharbon wore a loosely fitting grey suit, which 
fitted his tall, straight form with the touch of the 
master hand, revealing the outlines, yet disguising 
the angularities. As he raised his soft hat and 
Nita met the fire in his eyes her cheeks glowed and 
her lips quivered. She held out her hands to him 
in silence, and in silence he bent and kissed them. 

Bert, in the background, waited a silent witness 
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to the scene. Within the house, Mrs Netherly, 
watching from the shelter of a window, saw the 
light on the faces and read the unspoken message 
in the eyes, and her own filled with a sudden rush 
of tears. 



CHAPTER XIV 

The weeks which followed the eventful night of 
the dance were weeks so full of happiness that at 
times Nita trembled before the realisation of her 
own joy — a, joy so perfect, so complete, that it 
seemed almost foredoomed to lead to sorrow, since 
it is ordained that not in this world shall human 
beings attain to more than a glimpse of that com- 
plete content of which they dream. 

Sharbon, for the time being, put thought aside 
altogether, and allowed himself to drift with the 
tide. To some extent the march of events had 
been taken out of his hands. Sooner or later, he 
knew that it was inevitable that he would have to 
tell Nita the true facts as to his bondage to another 
woman, but as often as the thought recurred he put 
it deliberately aside, and made the most of the 
unclouded days allotted to him. 

And in after years he was glad that he had 
done so, when, in looking backward, he knew that 
the days following immediately after his rescue of 
Nita from the hands of Morrison and his confes- 
sion of love for her were the happiest of his 
life. 

Daily the two met. They rode together, drove 
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together, spent long hours on the creeper-covered 
veranda talking aimlessly of all the vague things 
that people discuss when their hearts are open to 
each other's eyes. 

The summer was slipping into autumn in the 
indefinite manner in which Californian seasons 
change, so gradually, so imperceptibly, that, save 
for a little extra chill in the early mornings 
and at midnight, no one noticed the passage of 
time. 

And still Sharbon dallied with his happiness, 
loath to be the first to break into the harmony. 

Riding up the valley one November afternoon, 
Nita pointed out to him the snow caps on the 
topmost peaks of the mountains, pink tipped 
from the reflected rays of the setting sun, and the 
sight told them that the brief Californian winter 
would soon be upon them. But the sun shone 
and the sky was as blue and cloudless as if it 
were early June. 

Nita, who rode astride, sat erect in her saddle, her 
wide-brimmed felt sombrero pushed off her face. 
Her slender figure, rounding into early woman- 
hood, swayed lightly to the pacing of the black mare 
she rode; a mount which was one of Sharbon's 
recent gifts. 

Her small hands were encased in heavily fringed 
leather gauntlets, embroidered in silver to match 
the band round her hat, and the last two items he 
had purchased for her when, on one of their lon- 
gest rides, they had gone right down into Mexico; 
but her slender, gold-mounted whip he had sent to 
England fcM*. 
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It had been a joy to him to think what he could 
give her, and a thousand and one trifles, all more 
or less costly, had found their way into Nita's 
hands. Nor had it occurred to her, simple and 
untrammelled by conventionalities as she was, 
that there was any reason why she should not 
accept them. 

True, no word as to marriage had passed Shar- 
bon's lips; no formal declaration or request for her 
hand had been made. The two simply under- 
stood each other, and Nita was content to live in 
the present. If at the background of her mind there 
was a vague supposition that, at some future date, 
she would become Sharbon's wife, it had not as yet 
developed into a definite wish. It was enough for 
her to know that they understood each other, and 
that she was able to be with him. 

By the residents of the valley the fact of their 
mutual understanding was accepted in the same 
tacit manner. Formal engagements are seldom 
made in the West, it being understood that when 
a man persistently seeks the society of one girl, 
and she accepts attention from him and from no 
one else, they will eventually marry when a fitting 
time arrives. 

Therefore there were no obstacles in the path 
of the lovers; no conventional restrictions, no 
necessity for chaperons. People saw them about 
together, and concluded that they had come to 
an understanding which satisfied themselves, and 
were merely glad that two such thoroughly 
suitable people should have been brought together. 
Both of them were popular with all who knew 
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them. Nita especially, owing to her own lonely 
childhood and her extraordinary beauty, had 
always been the object of much sympathy and 
speculation. 

Consequently, where with an English girl 
Sharbon would have been compelled to put 
matters on a different footing, and to go through 
the formality of an engagement, or else to make 
some definite statement as to the reason why he 
was unable to marry Nita, here he found himself 
unquestioned, and permitted to see the girl he 
loved as often and in as unsupervised a manner 
as he could desire. 

Of Morrison nothing had been heart!. Since 
the night when Sharbon laid his unconscious body 
under a clump of pampas-grass, the man had dis- 
appeared entirely. At first there had been sur- 
mises as to his whereabouts, and the possible 
nature of his revenge, but as the days passed and 
he made no sign, and did not reappear in his 
usual haunts, interest in him waned, and the story 
of Nita's struggle with him, which at first had 
been common gossip in the valley and throughout 
the district, was almost forgotten. 

Sharbon had once hazarded a suggestion that 
Morrison must have seen the folly of trying to 
force Nita to marry him against her will, and, 
finding her so well protected, had given up his 
attempts and taken himself to another district; 
but Nita, knowing better the vengeful nature of 
the Mexican, shook her head doubtfully at the 
remark. 

In her own mind she felt confident that they 
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had by no means seen or heard the last of him ; 
but she thrust her fears resolutely into the back- 
ground. For the present the man had apparently 
dropped out of her life, and as long as possible 
she would keep him there. 

The daylight had begun to fade, and Sharbon, 
looking at his watch, remarked that it was getting 
late. Obediently Nita put her horse into a 
canter. They were nearing the entrance to her 
own home, when, from a road running across the 
one they were traversing, a horseman swung 
suddenly round the corner. 

They were almost parallel at the moment, Nita 
chattering and laughing gaily, when he dashed 
out upon them, compelling them to rein in their 
horses. He swerved wide to avoid running 
directly into Sharbon, who was riding on the 
outside, and as he passed he raised his hat and 
flashed a glance upon the two. 

At the sight of the dark face under the wide- 
brimmed hat, the flash of the white teeth as the 
man's lips parted in a vicious smile, Nita's face 
whitened, and her laughter died away. Sharbon 
ejaculated : 

** Morrison, by Gad I " and turned in his saddle 
to watch the other man galloping down the road 
without a backward glance. 

Nita made no reply, but her lips quivered a 
little as they turned up the avenue of eucalyptus 
trees, and she slipped down very quietly and soberly 
from her saddle as they reached the door. 

Sharbon stooped and kissed her with infinite 
tenderness before she went up the steps; then he 
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took the horses round to the stable, his face grave 
and troubled. 

That Morrison's reappearance under any cir- 
cumstances would have meant trouble and annoy- 
ance he was confident; but, from the vindictive 
glare the man had cast upon himself as he Hashed 
past, he knew that Morrison was in the valley 
again with a definite intention of evil and 
revenge. 

While he was in the immediate neighbourhood 
Nita could not be safe, and, as Sharbon returned 
to the house, he had almost made up his mind to 
ask Bert to send his sister out of the country until 
Morrison should have become tired of endeavour- 
ing to win a hopeless cause. 

At the same time he realised, with a pang, that 
it was no longer possible for him to drift on 
■without an explanation with Nita. The dream 
lasting over so many weeks was broken ; the time 
for action had come. 

In a short time he might be compelled to either 
claim Nita for his own or give her up for ever. 
She must be told, and told at once, and given the 
opportunity to choose for herself the path which 
she would ihave him tread. It was right that she 
should have this choice, and it must no longer be 
withheld from her. 

A chill premonition of evil overshadowing 
them crept over Sharbon, and dark forebodings 
lay heavily oh his mind. 

"I wish that man hadn't come back, oh I I 
wish he hadn't 1 " 
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Nita's voice was almost a wail as she uttered 
the words, and Sharbon reached over and silently 
took one of the hands that lay clenched in her lap, 
holding it firmly in his own strong brown one, 
but he did not speak. 

Nita looked across at him and smiled. But the 
smile was a trifle wistful, and Sharbon, knowing 
that trouble was inevitably before her, felt a 
sudden tug at his heart, as he realised that he 
could only add to and not lighten the shadows 
around her. 

A wild hatred of the man who was contriving to 
add so unnecessarily to an already complicated situa- 
tion rose within him and brought a curse to his lips. 

It was Sunday afternoon, the day following the 
one on which they had met Morrison in the 
valley; a day of brilliant sunshine, and soft, 
caressing winds. The two were sitting on the 
veranda of Sharbon's house, whither Nita and her 
brother had gone for their midday dinner, as had 
become their wont of late on Sundays. 

The Netherlys were secluded in .their own 
rooms, and Bert, who had suddenly developed an 
unsuspected ingenuity in taking himself out of 
the way when he felt that his presence was 
superfluous, had discovered that he required an 
immediate interview with Sharbon's next-door 
neighbour, and disappeared. 

They were alone, and all through the day the 
idea had been growing in Sharbon's mind that, if 
such an opportunity occurred, he must tell Nita 
the news that he dreaded to break, and make the 
confession that had been so long postponed. 
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But now the opportunity had arisen he was in 
no hurry to begin. For some minutes he smoked 
in silence, his hand on Nita's, turning over in his 
mind the best way of enlightening her; and Nita, 
vaguely comforted by the pressure of his hand, 
had no desire to break the spell. 

A great change had come over her during (he 
past few weeks. She seemed to have expanded 
and developed as a flower opens before the sun. 
The slight touch of hardness, of flippancy, which 
had been one of her characteristics before, had 
entirely gone from her manner; the prickly thorns 
of maiden armour had vanished, together with all 
the coquetry, and much of the recklessness. 

She was graver, softer, quieter. Her face had 
gained in strength and sweetness; her eyes had 
deepened and glowed with the strong flame of an 
inward contentment. 

Sharbon, as he watched her, was conscious of a 
sudden grip at his heart, and a sick fear swept 
over him lest he should lose her. What if he 
should have to part from her after all? The 
thought was almost unbearable, and brought his 
lips together in a line of painful thought. 

He flung away the end of his cigar, and braced 
himself for the long-delayed explanation. 

" Nita, my sweet, I have something to say to 
you," he began. 

She started at the sudden break in the silence. 
They had been quiet so long that she had slipped 
into a day-dream as she rocked herself as usual to 
and fro. 

She brought her chair b> a standstill as he 
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spokci and, leaning forward with her elbows on 
her knees, and her rounded chin propped up in 
her hands, fixed her eyes upon him. 

•'Yes, what is it?" 

Again he hesitated. It was so difficult, even 
more difficult than he had imagined it would 
be, to break it to her. To look into her sweet, 
trusting eyes and tell her that he had wil- 
fully deceived her seemed almost an im- 
possibility. 

** Well," said Nita interrogatively, '* what are 
you going to tell me? It must be very serious 
that you take so long to think about it." 

** I am afraid it is very serious," he returned, 
and at the gravity in his voice, the smile flickered 
from her lips. ** I am thinking how best to tell 
you." 

Her face paled suddenly as the thought flashed 
into her mind. 

*• You are not going away? " 

He smiled. 

** Not unless you send me." 

Nita's face coloured as if by magic. 

'* That is not likely. So it cannot be very bad; 
nothing can be very bad so long as you are 
here." 

His face was graver than before, and his voice 
sad as he answered: 

** Nita, I have done you a great wrong, 
sweetheart; I have deceived you from the very 
beginning." 

Again her eyes were frightened. 

• * Peceived me I What do you mean ? How 
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have you deceived me? Is it that you don't 
care ? Oh ' ' 

She sprang to her feet, her eyes flashing, but 
he rose swiftly and caught her hands. 

"Sweetheart, I love you better than my life," 
he said, looking down into her eyes. " I love 
you more than I ever thought it possible to 
love any woman. You are my very life. I 
care for you so much that I have been weak 
enough to put off telling you something about 
myself that you ought to have known long 
ago. 

" I have let things drift because I was loath to 
break up our happiness. I ought to have gone 
away and left you before we came to an under- 
standing, only that I could not bring myself to 
give you up." 

Her face cleared at his words, and her eyes 
shone as she answered him : 

" Nothing could make me give you up — 
nothing." 

For a moment he stood looking down into the 
beautiful eyes uplifted to his, as if he would read 
her soul, and Nita, returning his gaze, rejidered 
up her heart in silent eloquence. 

He drew her to him and kissed her gravely, and 
with infinite tenderness, almost with reverence. 
Then, with a change of tone, he said: 

" Come, sweetheart, it must be done. Sit down 
and listen to the story I am going to tell you, 
and you shall be my judge and mete out my 
punishment." 

She allowed him to push her gently back inK) 
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her chair, and, drawing his own beside her, he 
went on : 

** It is a long story, little girl, and you must 
be patient, for I must begin at the beginning, a 
long way back in my life. First of all I must 
tell you that I have deceived you as to my name, 
for it is not exactly what you think. In my own 
country they put a handle before it, and call me 
Sir Reginald." 

''Sir Reginald?'' 

He smiled involuntarily at her quaint lingering 
over the title. 

** Sir Reginald? Then — then — your wife would 
be " 

** My wife is Lady Sharbon." 

** isr 

There was a silence while she endeavoured to 
take in the full meaning of his words, and Shar- 
bon watched her. How would she take it? — ^the 
news that she had been deceived, that her love, 
the best love of a woman's life, had been taken 
from her by a man who had no right to dream of 
aught but friendship? He could guess nothing 
from her face, and the silence was so prolonged 
that at last he spoke again. 

** That is my confession, Nita. I am not a free 
man. My wife is alive, and I cannot marry you, 
dear, unless she can be persuaded to set me free. 
I have done you a great wrong in letting you 
learn to love me and allowing you to think that 
I was able to marry you when my hands were 
tied." 
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" You couldn't help me loving you; I should 
have done that anyway." 

Her voice sounded a little strange, and she did 
not meet his eyes. 

" I might have gone away — ought to have gone 
away — when I first began to see in what direction 
we were drifting. In fact, I did try to do so, 
but I had to come back." 

She looked at him then. 

" I am glad you did," she said simgly; "I 
would rather- you stayed. It is better we should 
quite understand each other." 

He leaned forward, taking again the small brown 
hand which now lay inertly in her lap. She 
neither repulsed him nor returned the pressure, 
but allowed her hand to remain within his 
grasp. 

A subde change had come over her within the 
last few moments; an indescribable, gentle re- 
serve had grown up which was yet a tangible 
barrier to the man beside her, and from it he 
gathered unerringly the path they would follow 
in the future. He laid her hand gently back in 
her lap. 

" And you forgive me, dear? " he asked. 

" Forgive? there is nothing to forgive. There 
could never be a question of forgiveness between 
you and me. You are the one man in all the 
world, and whatever you do, wherever you go, I 
must love you all my life." 

Sharbon bent his head and kissed the small 
band which be had given back to her. 

" Won't you tell me everything, so that I can 
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understand how it all happened, why you came 
out here? " she went on, after a minute. 

He raised his head, and she saw that his eyes 
were wet. At the sight, her own filled with 
sudden tears, and her lips quiyefed, though she 
smiled bravely. 

** I will tell you all as briefly as I can," he 
said hoarsely. ** There is not much to tell. It 
is a sordid story enough. I came into the title 
when I was very young — ^a child. My mother 
died when I was born, my father when I was 
barely six years old; I can hardly remember 
him. 

** I was brought up by an aunt, who let me 
run wild and do exactly as I chose ; allowed me to 
become imbued with an exaggerated idea of my 
own importance, and altogether did her best to 
make me a bumptious young fool. Also she gave 
me no profession or occupation, and, conse- 
quently, when I came into control of my money, 
I had nothing to do but to squander it. 

** For the first few years I led the ordinary life 
of the young man-about-town. You would hardly 
understand what that means, Nita, as you know 
no such thing as an idle man, but it implies that 
I spent my youth and my substance on wine, 
cards, and horses. I was also mixed up with 
some society scandals, and appeared as co- 
respondent in one divorce case. 

** After that I began to get a bit sick of the life 
I was leading, and decided to go abroad for a 
time. So I spent a couple of years shooting in 
India and other places, and by the time I got back 
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I hoped that some of my escapades would be 
forgotten. 

" Immediately I returned an uncle of mine came 
to my rooms and pointed out that I had made a 
fool of myself, and narrowly escaped being cut by 
all my relations, but that, if I were now prepared 
to turn over a new leaf, they would give me 
another chance. 

" I told him I was thoroughly bored with it, 
and intended to settle down and look after my 
property, and he then proceeded to suggest 
marriage as the best safeguard. He also pointed 
out that it was high time that there was an heir 
to the title, which is an old one. 

" I told him- I had no objection to getting 
married, but that I had not the least affection for 
any woman. I was tired of those I had known 
before, and had not had an opportunity of meeting 
others of a different type. 

" I was quite wiUing to fall in with any sug- 
gestion he could make, and he left, saying he 
would think it over and see what could be done. 

" A few days later I received a pressing invita- 
tion to stay at his country-house, from which for 
some years I had been barred, as he did not 
consider me a fit companion for his children, who 
were all younger than I was. 

" Having nothing particular to do, I accepted, 
and on my arrival I found a large house-party, 
chiefly consisting of young people, and among 
them a friend of my cousin Rosalie, Kathleen 
Clarefield, who was one of the most beautiful 
women I had ever seen. 
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'' That same evening, my uncle, after asking 
me what I thought of Miss Clarefield, informed 
me that she was the only child of a wealthy 
Australian, and that her people were extremely 
anxious that she should marry a title. 

** He added that a little more money put into 
my coffers would not come amiss, and that, if I 
liked the girl, he thought I could not do better 
than make a bid for her hand. 

** Well, anyhow, at the end of three weeks, 
when they all went up to town for the season, I 
went with them an engaged man, and immediately 
after the season was over, at the end of July, we 
were married. 

" I was not what is commonly known as ' in 
love ' with my wife, though I admired her, and 
had every intention of doing my best to make her 
happy. She was a very reserved and undemon- 
strative girl, characteristics which, under the cir- 
cumstances, were not wholly drawbacks in my 
eyes. 

** We were really little more than acquaintances 
on the day of the wedding," continued Sharbon, 
** but after we had spent some weeks in wander- 
ing about the Continent, she began to thaw, and 
we became very good friends. She was a well- 
read girl, and proved an intelligent, though not 
very sympathetic companion, and I had received 
more than one inkling that she was inclined to be 
narrow-minded and extremely conventional in her 
notions of rectitude. 

" She was a hard judge of other peoples' frail- 
ties, and I also discovered that she was very 
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obstinate, and not very forgiving. Nevertheless, 
these discoveries did not cause me any anxiety at 
the time, and things were going on so well that 
we decided to prolong our honeymoon into a tour 
in Norway. 

" On our return to London we went first to an 
hotel. We arrived one morning, and after I had 
seen my wife settled I went to my club, where I 
met several fellows, who persuaded me to stay and 
lunch with them, and it was quite late in the after- 
noon before I returned to the hotel. 

" Instead of finding my wife there, however, I 
was greeted by a message that her ladyship had 
gone away in the morning with her maid, and a 
lot of luggage, and had left a note for me in the 
sitting-room. 

" I went at once and found the note. Besides 
a letter, it contained a lot of newspaper cuttings 
from the papers, published several years previous 
to our marriage. All of them were records of my 
youthful indiscretions, and the longest of them all 
was a verbatim account of the divorce case into 
which I had been forced as co-respondent, though, 
as a matter of fact, I was merely the scapegoat for 
another man. 

" From the cuttings I turned to the letter, which 
was very brief, and very much to the point. 
She stated that certain facts relating to my past - 
life had come to her knowledge, and that 
she no longer felt it possible for her to live 
with me. 

" I afterwards discovered that these facts were 
told her by the woman who had been responsible for 
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my being mixed up with a certain divorce case 
some years before. She had given my wife the 
newspaper cuttings relating to it, together with all 
the other cuttings recording my follies. 

** My wife, in her letter, went on to state that she 
had sifted the evidence as to the truth of these 
statements, and that she was reluctantly forced to 
the conclusion that they were not at all exag- 
gerated. Therefore, as she found it impossible 
for her to either love or respect a man of such a 
character and reputation, she had made up her 
mind to leave me. 

" She considered I had grqssly misled and 
deceived her, and she intended to return to her 
parents, and trusted that I would not in any way 
seek to alter her decision, but would accept her 
letter as final, as she intended never to see or live 
with me again. 

*' To say that I was angry would be a mild 
manner of expressing what I thought. To have 
all these old stories raked up and flung in my face 
by the interference of the very woman who had 
done her best to ruin me before, to be made a 
laughing-stock of at the hotel, and to be thrown off 
at a moment's notice like an old glove, without 
being allowed to say one word in my own defence, 
was enough to madden any man. 

*' Disregarding her commands, I went at once 
to her father's house, not with any intention of 
dissuading her, but merely to force her to meet 
me, and come to some proper settlement as to the 
terms of our separation. 

'* Having done this, I shook the dust of 
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England off my feet, went to Canada, shot and 
fished till I got tired of both, drifted down here, 
liked it, and finally bought the place. 

"Then I met you, Nita, and knew that, after 
wandering half over the world, and doing my 
best to ruin my life, I had come by chance, in 
this little, outH3f-the-way spot, upon the one woman 
in the world for me. 

"There has not been a day since then that I 
have not cursed my folly at the years I squan- 
dered, and my final idiocy in marrying a woman 
whom I knew that I did not really love — I 
never really loved her — and I'm sure she never 
cared for me. 

" / married her simply to please my relations; 
she, because she wanted a title. And now the 
fact remains irrevocable. I shall never see my wife 
again, never return to England, yet I am bound 
hand and foot, and have nothing to offer you, 
Nita, nothing 1 I cannot even claim the right to 
protect you. 

" I have only done you a wrong in letting you 
be seen about with me, and giving people a chance 
to couple our names together, when I knew all the 
time that it could lead to nothing. 1 can't marry 
you, darling! I ought not even to love you, but 
I cannot help itl " 

Nita had remained silent throughout the long 
speech; sitting motionless, with her great eyes 
fixed on his face, drinking in every word that he 
spoke, but neither commenting nor interrupting. 
When at last he came to the end, she said 
<]uietly : 
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In one way, of course, what you have told 
me alters the future. I can hardly realise just 
how much it alters everything for me, but in 
another way it makes no difference; no difference 
at all." 

He looked at her wonderingly. 

** No difference? What do you mean, dear? 
It must make all the difference in the world to us. 
Now that you know " 

** Now that I know, of course, it makes it im- 
possible for me — for us — to be anything but 
friends; but I am not surprised. I felt that there 
was something about you that I did not under- 
stand; that was not quite clear. Men like you 
don't come out here and settle down unless they 
have some reason for it, but I knew you would tell 
me some day; and now you have told me, and it 
is all clear. But it does not alter my love for you 
— only — it is diflFerent." 

'' And that difference is all the world, Nita. I 
want a great deal more than friendship, I'm 
afraid. I want to make you my wife, to have the 
right to protect you, to give you my name, and 
claim you as mine before the world." 

Nita hesitated, then she rose from her chair, 
and, kneeling beside him, raised her face to 
his. 

** Listen, my love," she said softly, *' for what 
I am going to say to you now I may never say 
again. You are tied, as you say; you cannot 
marry me. But I hardly dreamed of marriage. 
It was enough for me that you loved me, that 
I could let you see how much I cared for you* 
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" For months I have prayed that the time might 
come when the way would be made clear, when 
I might be allowed to serve you, to love you, to 
do what I could to make you happy without 
disguise. 

" Love is not bound by earthly ties, by earthly 
marriage. Love cannot come and go to order. 
Love is eternal, and never dies; and so I shall go 
on loving you to the end of my life, but the 
love that I shall give you will do neither of us 
harm. Fate ordained that we should meet, 
and that I should play this part in your life, 
and nothing can alter the fact that we love each 
other. 

"But it rests with us to keep that love the 
bright and beautiful thing it is now ; to protect it 
from stain. There must be no dishonour to dim 
its brightness, nothing underhand to sully its 
purity.*' 

Sharbon groaned. 

"Oh, Nital you talk like this now, but you do 
not realise what it would mean seeing you day after 
day and-Jcnowing that you can never be any nearer 
to me than you are now." 

But Nita went on relentlessly, as though he had 
not spoken. 

" Some day you may even have to go back to 
your own country and take up your own position 
again. Duty may call you, and you will have to 
go. But not all the distance in the world can 
come really between us. Just as we are now, 
we shall remain for ever. Even death cannot 
break a love like ours. Some day — somewhere — 
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we shall be united again even if we are parted in 
this world. 

" Meantime we are together. Let us make the 
most of it, and not seek to pry into the future. 
It is hidden from us. The time will come, it may 
be soon, when we shall know which way our path 
lies. But now, Fate has sent you to me; she has 
given it to me to bring some happiness into your 
life, and that is enough for me. 

" From all across the world you were sent to 
me, and while you are allowed to remain here, we 
can at least make the most of the time we are 
together.'* 

Sharbon was silent, looking down upon her as 
she knelt beside him. The path she had laid 
down would be almost an impossible one for him 
to adhere to, yet he feared to add to her trouble 
by endeavouring to bring home to her the knowl- 
edge that he knew himself to be incapable of 
treading daily the heights of unselfishness which 
she aspired to so easily; and, as usual when in 
difficulty, he turned aside from the main issue 
and said : 

" But what about Bert? " 

" Bert will think as I do. I shall tell him what 
you have told me. I shall tell him that we can 
only be very dear friends, but that for me there 
is no other man in the world henceforth. No 
other man will call me wife; no other man will 
have the right to kiss my lips. I am yours, and 
yours only, for all eternity I " 

He bent his head to the level of her ffice a 
second, and their lips met in a long, clinging kiss. 
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A step on the gravel, a shadow falling on the 
veranda, brought ihem back to earth and to their 
feet. 

Morrison, his hat in his hand, an evil, trium- 
phant smile in his eyes, came up the steps. 



CHAPTER XV 

Nita's lithe figure stiffened and her eyes flashed. 
Instinctively she drew back as her enemy stepped 
on to the veranda. 

Sharbon stood a little in front of her, in the atti- 
tude of one waiting an attack, every muscle in his 
face taut and his right hand clenched by his side. 
The look with which he met Morrison's smile was 
lowering, and his brows were knitted- 
All the evil in him surged to the surface to meet 
the evil in the face of the man before him, and he 
held himself as in a leash, repressing, by sheer 
effort of will, his almost unconquerable desire to 
plant his fist midway between the eyes of the 
Mexican and send him reeling backwards into 
the dust. 

There was a moment of tense silence as the three 
stared steadily at each other. In Morrison's bear- 
ing there was neither guilt nor fear; rather he 
carried himself as though a conqueror. 

For once he had discarded his working garb of 
shirt and trousers, and wore a tweed suit, but he 
still retained his heavy spurs and battered^ wide- 
brimmed felt hat. 

Although under the coat he could not see the 
outline of the hip-pocket, Sharbon was perfectly 
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aware that it carried the indispensable revolver 
within its depths. He himself was unarmed. 

Morrison addressed himself exclusively to Nita, 
and, speaking in Spanish, said with a bow: 

"Buenos tardes, setlorita. You are no dotibt 
surprised to see me here, but I ask you to listen to 
me for a moment." 

The fact alone of his addressing her in Spanish 
irritated Nita as much as did the authoritative ring 
in his voice, and she answered coldly and in 
English : 

" I never speak Spanish except with my friends. 
There can be nothing you have to say that I wish 
to hear, but, whatever it is, say it in English." 

Morrison turned bis insolent eyes upon Sharbon, 
and, with another bow of mock politeness, said 
suavely : 

" I beg your pardon, seflor, for speaking in a 
language which you do not understand. I was 
naturally under the impression that, knowing Miss 
Eldrige so well, you would speak her own language, 
as it is the real language of love — not like your 
English tongue, which is so bald and curt. It is a 
pity Miss Eldrige should not have instructed you 
in its beauties, for who should know better than 
she, who has had so much experience in the art of 
love, how best to make use of it? No doubt she 
will make up the deficiency later, however." 

Sharbon's eyes blazed, and he made a step for- 
ward, but Nita broke in . 

" Stop that nonsense, Tom Morrison," she said 
peremptorily; " what is the use of standing there 
palavering? What do you want here, anyway? 
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You've done enough mischief. We don*t want 
you." 

Ahhough the Mexican's face hardened at her 
words, he replied in the same suave manner, and 
his smile was unchanged, mocking and cynical as 
ever. 

" Indeed, Miss Eldrige, you do me an injustice," 
he said. " I have no desire to intrude myself upon 
Sefior Sharbon's property or to force myself un- 
asked into his presence or yours. It was my in- 
tention to visit you in your own home ; not to annoy 
you, oh, no, but just to give you a little piece of 
news which may be of interest to you — something 
which I have only just discovered, and which caused 
me great joy. I trust it will afford you equal satis- 
faction." 

The mocking light in the narrow eyes, the evil 
smile parting the lips over the gleaming teeth, 
falsified his words even as he uttered them, and his 
gaze rested on Sharbon with a malignant meaning 
which the latter was not slow to appreciate. Morri- 
son had some definite design in surprising them 
that afternoon. He had some new weapon up his 
sleeve, and, realising this, Sharbon watted for his 
next words, giving no outword sign of interest or 
annoyance, but inwardly uneasy. 

Finding that neither of his listeners was disposed 
to press him to divulge his meaning, Morrison 
continued : 

" Perhaps you are not aware, Miss Eldrige, that 

Seilor Sharbon is " he paused, and flashed a 

glance oi triumph at his listeners, and, after a 
moment, having, as he thought, given full time to 
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allow them to endure sufficient suspense, he brought 
out his final word with open gle* — " married? *' 

Sharbon drew a breath of relief, and Nita's eyes 
flashed. She flung up her head. 

" Is that all," she said contemptuously. " Well, 
you have wasted your time, Tom Morrison, for I 
knew that before 1 " 

Morrison's jaw dropped, and his face was blankly 
disappointed. Sharbon's expression remained un- 
changed, but inwardly he uttered a silent thanks- 
giving that he had secured himself against this 
revelation. 

There was a momentary silence while Nita 
faced the man who had twice attempted to come 
between her and Sharbon. Then the girl spoke 
again. 

" If that's all you came to tell me, you might as 
well go," she said. 

" How did you know? " Morrison spoke in a 
tone of depression. His great coup had failed. 
The information he had obtained at a cost of time 
and patience and money had fallen flat, and for the 
moment the man was worsted. 

" Mr Sharbon told me himself, and now you 
understand that you might as well give it up. I 
know all about it and about you ; and, what's more, 
I won't be watched and worried by you. I don't 
want you, and you know it, and no low-down tricks 
of this sort will make me want you either." 

Her speech gave Morrison time to recover him- 
self and readjust his mind. With the facile in- 
genuity of his race, in the space of a few seconds 
he had rearranged his tactics. 
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** Then I have only to apologise for my intrusion 
and go," he said lightly, though all the while his 
eyes searched Nita's face. Sharbon, throughout, 
he had openly and deliberately ignored as far as 
possible. 

Nita made no reply, and the man turned to leave 
them. Then he swung round again as if struck by 
a new thought. 

•* Won't you accept my apology and forgive 
me? *' he said in a tone of frank acknowledgment. 
•* I made a mistake and I admit it. I wronged you 
and Seftor Sharbon. My jealousy blinded me. 
Seftor Sharbon is of course a gentleman, an 
English gentleman." 
There was a hint of a sneer quickly suppressed. 
** Of course he would not deceive you in such a 
matter. I might have known it. However, I can 
only admit my mistake and ask you to forgive me. 
A repentant, humiliated man craves your forgive- 
ness, and, in the presence of the man whom I looked 
upon as a rival, I admit my fault. You will not 
refuse me your forgiveness, Nita — Miss Eldrige? " 
His voice dropped into a silky murmur, and he 
bent towards her; his handsome, evil face twisted 
into a semblance of humility. The liquid voice, 
with its throaty intonation, was curiously affect- 
ing; the man, in spite of his devilry, was singu- 
larly attractive. His beauty was the beauty of 
the snake, which fascinates and yet repels. 

Sharbon glanced at Nita with some apprehen- 
sion. Women, emotional women, were easily 
moved by surface repentance, especially when 
mpanied by undeniable beauty and a caressing 
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tone. He could understand a woman being 
attracted by Morrison's mere physical beauty, 
for, even to him, the man was undeniably 
beautiful. 

He was relieved to see that Nita appeared less 
influenced by the change in Morrison's manner 
than himself. Her small mouth was set in a line 
of determination. With her head held high, and 
her hands clasped tightly behind her back, she pre- 
sented a picture of youthful, outraged dignity. 

"No," she said firmly, "no; you must do 
more than that. You must let me see that you 
are sorry. It is all very well to say so, but I want 
to see it for myself. You have behaved real bod 
to me, Tom Morrison, real bad, and I can't forget 
it all at once. By and by — perhaps." 

She flashed a glance at him from beneath her 
lowered lids, and tilted her chin in the air with a 
touch of her old coquetry. Sharbon, watching 
them both, saw Morrison's eyes gleam with a 
sudden fire in response to her challenge, heard 
the sharp intake of the man's breath, and his fears 
redoubled. 

In his own way — an animal, bestial way it might 
be, but none the less strong — Morrison was deeply 
attracted by Nita, and the fact that his love was 
of a low type did not render it any less powerful 
as an incentive to win her over any obstacles that 
might be in his path. 

He made a half-movement towards her; Nita 
stepped backwards. 

" That's all," she said. " Now if you mean 
what you say, go." 
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Again there was a hint of coquetry, a semblance 
of a warmer note in her voice, and it had the 
desired effect. 

Morrison sighed, but his face was softer and 
less openly vindictive when he straightened 
himself. 

BuenOf** he said in a tone of resignation. 

So be it. I will do my best to prove to you 
the truth of my words. I can only hope that you 
will soon appreciate my genuine regret. 

*' I own that I was absolutely in the wrong, but 
I was not myself that night, and I was led into 
my mistake to-day through love for you. You 
know you have not treated me fairly ; I have some 
excuse for losing my head, Nita." 

He turned to Sharbon, and again the mocking 
smile curled his lips. 

*• And you, sefior/' he said, ** you, no doubt, 
will fall in with Miss Eldrige's wishes. With two 
people so openly united, one coul4 not expect 
that the friend of one should not b^ equally the 
friend of the other, so I hope that, when Miss 
Eldrige receives me back into favour, I shall 
at the same time have earned your goodwill. 
Adios! I leave you to resume your most inter- 
esting conversation, which I am sorry to have 
disturbed." 

The sneer which accompanied the words was so 
thinly veiled that again Sharbon 's fist clenched, 
and he would have broken out into open hostility, 
but a gesture from Nita restrained him. 

Morrison paused for an instant, one foot resting 
on the gravel, the other on the lowest step of the 
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veranda. His altitude was graceful. The sun- 
light fell on his uncovered head, and lit up the 
straight profile and olive-skinned face. 

The smile under the slight, dark moustache 
which shaded his upper lip was almost diabolical 
in its meaning. He looked up at them both as 
they stood above him. 

With a bow of ironical courtesy, he swept his 
hat on to his head and turned away. They waited 
until he was out of sight, until hoof-beats thudding 
on the dust of the avenue reached their ears, and 
then Nita spoke. 

" He left his horse 'way down the avenue so 
that we should not hear him come," she said 
slowly. " He had planned to catch us so. What 
will he do next, I wonderl " 

Sharbon shook his head doubtfully. 

" I am afraid Morrison means mischief," he 
said; " and now he has started by trying to work 
his way in among us again as a friend it will not 
be easy to shake him off or stop him spreading 
this story through the valley. Nita, I wish you 
would let me send you away." 

Nita fixed her great eyes upon his with a stare 
of blank amazement. 

"Goawayl Where? Why?" 

" Anywhere. Right out of the country for a 
bit, where you would be out of that brute's reach. 
He will be sure to annoy you, if he does nothing 
more. Go back East for a bit. I know you have 
friends in Boston, and I should be glad to know 
you were safe. I will stay and face it out, and 
you can come back after this has blown over. By 
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that time something may have happened to put 
us on a better footing. 

But Nita shook her head, and, looking at him 
with infinite wisdom in her small face, she said 
quietly : 

** Caro miOf you don't understand. It isn't me 
he's after now, it's you." 

•• Me?" 

** Yes, you. He won't worry me again until 
he's got you out of the way. He came here to- 
day to tell me this because he thought that I 
should send you away, and then he would have a 
free hand. When he finds that I know all about 
it, and that you don't go away, he will resort to 
other means to get rid of you." 

'* But how could he get rid of me? He can't 
shoot me in cold blood. The only thing he could 
do would be to work up a quarrel, and I will take 
care not to be drawn into anything of that sort. 
What can he do but annoy me by his constant 
presence? " 

** You don't know what a man of his breed is 
capable of," she answered gravely. ** He has 
evidently been spending his time finding out this 
news, and he won't let thinj^s rest like this, you 
may be sure. If he finds that we are still friends, 
that I still go about with you, and that I won't 
have anything to do with him, he will spread as 
much evil talk as he can, and you know in this 
country married men don't make great friends 
of girls unless they are — well — not straight. He 
won't believe, and other people won't believe, 
that there is nothing more than friendship between 
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us, and if he can't get you out of the way by 
scandal, he will try to do it by other means. All 
we can do is to watch him, and, if we can, find out 
what he is up to, and put a stop to it. It would be 
better if you went away." 

Sharbon laughed. 

" And leave you to wrestle single-handed with 
Morrison? So likely, isn't it?. No, little girl, 
you must think of a better scheme than that. Oh, 
Nital if I only had the right to marry you, and 
take you right away out of the country," he ended , 
with a groan. 

Nita came close to him and laid her hand on bis 
shoulder. 

" Carissimo," she said, " do not fret over that; 
leave it all in God's hands. I feel that we shall 
know before long what is our destiny. We shall 
not go on indefinitely like this, I am sure. Be 
patient, and we shall be shown the way." 

" I wish I had your faith, dear one," he 
answered, looking down at her with infinite tender- 
ness and longing; " but I am afraid I cannot feel so 
confident. I am full of fears for your safety ; fears 
for the future. And I want you so, Nital I want 
you to belong to me altogether, to be able to take 
you into my life, to have the right to watch over 
you and protect you against brutes like Morrison, 
or any other troubles." 

She sighed, and did not reply. He put his 
arm around her, and together they stood looking 
with unseeing eyes over the valley, and beyond it 
to the far horizon, tinged with the first pale pink 
of sunset. 
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Sharbon broke the silence. 

** He's a good-looking chap, Nita," he said 
suddenly; ** I had no idea until to-day that he 
was so handsome. I wonder you don't feel some 
attraction to him instead of caring for a grey- 
haired, angular brute like me." 

Nita put up one hand and stroked the brown 
cheek near her shoulder. 

*' Fishing?" she said gaily; "but the fish 
don't bite to-day." 

** No, but he is," persisted Sharbon. 

** I don't like the breed," she answered; ** he's 
got Indian blood. That's where he gets those 
square features. Mexicans are round-faced." 

** How does he come by the name of Morrison, 
when he doesn't appear to have a drop of white 
blood in him? " 

" It isn't his name. He just calls himself that 
because he likes people to think that he's partly 
American. I don't know what his real name is. 
He has good blood on one side, I believe, but his 
mother, or his grandmother, or someone ran away 
with an Indian, and he's lived among half-breeds 
all his life. 

" He lives away up in the mountains some- 
where, with a gang of them, and comes down 
here, now and again, working on different 
ranches, or in the raisin factory. He's a devil, 
and I wish I knew what he is up to." 

" I don't like that smile of his," admitted 
Sharbon. ** When he puts it on, I feel a mad 
desire to smash his face, or strangle him, or any- 
thing to get rid of him. 
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" I wish someone would strangle him," said 
Nita vindictively; "or get him out of the way. 
He's as treacherous as quicksand; all softness on 
top, all wickedness and deceit underneath." 

" He certainly has a plausible tongue when he 
likes to make use of it." 

Nita sniffed contemptuously. 

" I guess he's been learning up all these fine 
speeches while he's been hiding up in the moun- 
tains and letting his wounds heal," she said. 
" 'Tisn't his usual way of talking. He must have 
copied them out of a book, and practised saying 
them till he got them right. Here comes Bert," 
she added quickly, as her brother strolled indo- 
lently into view. " Don't say anything about 
this now; I'll tell him later on." 

And it was not until he was alone that Sharbon 
remembered that it had not occurred to either of 
th^m to wonder how and where Morrison had 
obtained his information as to his previous 
marriage, and the living (though very far distant) 
obstacle to his marriage with Nita in the presence 
of an able-bodied wife. 

When he did recollect this point he spent many 
of the night hours in trying to guess the source 
from which Morrison had obtained this informa- 
tion, instead of endeavouring to arrange a satis- 
factory plan for his own and Nita's future. 



CHAPTER XVI 

" Bert, who do you think visited at Redge's 
ranch this afternoon while you were away? '* Nita 
asked her brother that same evening when they 
were alone. 

" Dunno," returned Bert lazily; "Cora Dul- 
ton, maybe. I saw her driving along the road 
looking as if she wanted someone to talk to. 
She's got her eye on Redge, too," he added with 
a grin. " Better look out, Nita, or she'll be 
cutting you out." 

" 'T wasn't Cora/' replied his sister, disdaining 
the draw; " it was Tom Morrison." 

Young Eldrige's face grew black as thunder, 
qnd the lazy mirth left his eyes and lips. 

"Morrison — that skunk 1 What did he want? 
I don't like Morrison coming prowling round here 
again. What, in the name of thunder, did he go 
to Sharbon's place for?" 

Nita told him of the interview. Bert listened 
in silence, thoughtfully chewing the end of his 

er Sharbon," he said at last, when 
tbe end of her recital; " That's his 
et, and Sharbon 'It have to watch out, 
TCOomous, sneaking skunks that ever 

m 
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walked the face of this earth, Morrison's the 
worst; and there's bound to be bad blood between 
them." 

" I was afraid that was his game," replied the 
girl. " Redge won't believe it." 

" He'll believe it all right when he gets Mor- 
rison's knife between his ribs one of these nights," 
replied her brother grimly. " Best thing he can do 
is to clear out, and that quick. He doesn't know 
what those half-breeds are capable of. I would 
not like to be in Morrison's black books for a 
good deal." 

" So I told him, but he won't go." 

" I'll see what I can do to persuade him. Per- 
haps he will believe more in what I say. See 
here, Nita, you're not keeping him back, are you? 
because it's as much as his life's worth to get into 
Morrison's hands. I'll see Morrison doesn't get 
another chance of worrying you. In fact, I've as 
good as told him he'll get a bit of lead if he comes 
round here again when I'm away." 

" Bert, I would give anything if Redge could . 
only be persuaded to go away," said the girl 
earnestly; " but he won't leave me." 

" Well, why don't you get hitched up and 
go with him, if that's all the trouble. Let him 
take you right out of the country. Get married 
on the quiet, so that Morrison don't know any- 
thing about it. What is the use of hanging 
about? " 

And when Nita told him the reason why the 
course was impossible, he whistled long and 
softly. 
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** Then all I can say is, that it's the very devil," 
he said ; ** and as Morrison's got wind of the story 
he'll make the most of it, too, you can bet your 
bottom dollar on that. I'd have given a good deal 
to have seen you both safely out of the place, but, 
if you won't go, Sharbon just must, that's all 
there is to it." 

But neither Bert's nor Nita's pleadings could 
move Sharbon one inch from his determination 
not to leave the valley. Neither could Sharbon 
and Bert combined induce Nita to go alone, con- 
vinced as she was that it was Sharbon who was in 
danger, and not herself. 

And so the matter rested while the days slipped 
by, and Christmas was well over without Morrison 
giving any sign that he had deeper designs than 
merely establishing himself on a friendly footing 
in the valley again. 

He remained among them, ostensibly working 
on one of the big vineyards, and not a day passed 
without one or the other of the trio who were 
watching him meeting him and being forced into 
conversation. 

He appeared to Nita to be ubiquitous. When- 
ever she left her own home to go to the store, 
or to visit some of her friends, Morrison was sure to 
meet her, and always in a spot where there were 
spectators to witness the conversation he forced 
her into. 

He would stop right in front of Nita, and, hat in 
hand, and with a smile on his lips, engage her in 
tri\^ial chat about the weather, the chances of rain, 
or the prospects of a drought. 
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With Bert he contented himself with passing a 
casual remark or two, but with Sharbon, as with 
Nita, he invariably contrived to extend the casual 
greeting into a more or less lengthy conversation, 
and Sharbon, acting under Nita's instructions, 
felt compelled to cloak bis inward wrath and 
answer civilly. 

It was Morrison's delight to address him in 
Spanish whenever a witness to their encounter 
happened to be present. 

" Buenos dias, seHor," he would call to him 
across the store; " I am very pleased to see you," 
and then immediately express the most abject 
contrition for his stupidity in forgetting that 
Sharbon had not yet mastered the Spanish 
language. 

He always accompanied the apology with an 
unmistakable sneer, which made Sharbon inwardly 
writhe with suppressed rage, and brought a laugh 
from those who were listening, and understood his 
insinuations as to Nita's instruction. 

But he made no attempt to enter either Shar- 
bon's house or that of the Eldriges', and was 
apparently quite content with the outward recogni- 
tion, and thus, by his persistency, he managed to 
persuade those outside their immediate circle to 
believe that all enmity between himself and Nita 
and her champion had died out. 

The story of his midnight raid upon Nita, 
and his struggle with Sharbon, was almost for- 
gotten, and to all outward seeming peace reigned 
supreme. 

Thus matters stood when at last the longed-for 
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Even die traffic en the local raibvajs was put a 
stop to for aome time, as in several places the lines 
were washed awaj altogether. Bat this being 
an ordinary oocurreoce whenever the rains were 
heavy, those who were perforce cut off from news- 
papers and posts resigned thexnselve to their fate, 
and were grateful for the water even though it 
brought with it sundry inconveniences. 

And not one of the three people most concerned 
discovered from where Morrison had obtained the 
information with which he had aspired to separate 
Nita and Sharbon ; nor could they detect evidence 
that he bad made his knowledge common property 
throughout the valley. 

Nita (and Bert agreed with her) was certain 
that the man was only biding his time to make a 
more drastic and effective use of his knowledge. 

Sharbon preferred to let himself drift into a false 
serenity 9 and persuaded himself into the belief 
that Morrison had given it up as a bad job, and 
decided to let the matter drop. 

Outwardly, affairs seemed to have returned to 
their normal footing by the time the rain ceased* 
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Sharbon still rode with Nita, still divided bis time 
between his own ranch and that of the Eldriges', 
and no whisper of gossip touched their names, 
no busybody questioned bis right to attendance 
upon Nita. 



CHAPTER XVII 

In order to correctly follow the thread of the story 
and the working of the diverse influences towards 
a common end, it is necessary to make a some- 
what abrupt transition here, and transport the 
reader from the sunny Californian slopes back for 
a brief interval to the grey skies of England. 

Ashlands, the home of Reginald Sharbon and 
his forefathers, stood on high ground in one of 
the most beautiful spots in England's fairest 
county. 

The house itself, square, uncompromising, and 
substantially comfortable, was built of granite, 
grey and rugged. 

It crested the summit of a hill, rising above the 
surrounding woods, and commanded a sweeping 
view over the Devon landscape. The drawing- 
room windows opened on to the stone terrace, 
from which one could look down over the sloping 
lawn to the shady deeps, at the bottom of which 
ran a silver stream. Across the stream the land 
rose again in an abrupt incline, the sides of which 
were thickly and darkly wooded, and above the 
woods again the meadowlands stretched away to 
the point where the meadows touched the outskirts 
of the great mysterious moor. 

180 
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On this terrace, one hot September morning, 
not long after Sharbon, six thousand miles away, 
had rescued Nita Eldrige from the unwelcome 
attentions of Morrison, two ladies were sitting 
engaged in that placid, unnecessary sewing, in- 
dulged in by well-to-do English women, who sew 
because they like it, and not from compulsion. 

The wicker chairs which they occupied were 
filled with soft silk cushions, and a thick rug 
spread on the floor of the terrace protected their 
slippered feet from contact with the time-worn 
stones. 

On the table between them, oddments of lace 
and lawn, work-baskets in artistic disorder, and 
bright-coloured embroidery silks covered a litter 
of papers, periodicals, and books. 

Behind them, the soft lace curtains in the 
drawing-room windows swayed lightly in the 
breeze, which rustled the leaves of the surrounding 
woods. 

A peaceful, typically English scene, and the 
women, predominant in the picture, were as typi- 
cally and undeniably English as were house, furni- 
ture, and landscape; and, after the manner of 
English women, these two who occupied the terrace 
were almost as quiet and reposeful as their sur- 
roundings. From time to time, one or the other let 
forth a light and desultory remark, but there was 
no attempt at conversation, nor was there any of 
the fevered, restless energy of the essentially 
modern woman. 

Kathleen Sharbon leaned back in her chair, and 
her white, slim lingers deftly drew a shining 
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needle in and out of the filmy lawn garment she 
held. The sunlight touched the smooth thickness 
of her hair into pale gold, and played in the 
folds of her plain but perfectly cut white linen 
gown. 

She had changed but little since the day when 
she had, by her own will, parted from her hus- 
band. She was slim, graceful, stately, and still 
as of old, only about the lips and eyes there was 
a tenderness and a touch of softness which had 
been lacking before; the delicate and undefinable 
indications which motherhood sets on some 
women's faces. 

The occupant of the other chair, Rosalie 
Fairfax, idly sorted silks and played with the 
embroidery on her lap, but every few minutes she 
would drop the work and let her eyes wander over 
the sunlit landscape before her. Now and then 
she dropped into a reverie of some moment's 
duration, from which some word or movement 
on Kathleen's part would rouse her into momen- 
tary activity again. 

It was characteristic of the women that Kathleen 
sewed with steady, even placidity, her whole 
attention riveted on the work she held, trivial 
though it was, while Rosalie's more facile interest 
wandered to trees and flowers and birds, up to 
the blue, cloud-dotted sky, and thence to the 
rippling stream which ran below in the dark, 
cool ravine. 

The wider sympathy was Rosalie's; the con- 
centration, the devotion to one ideal of duty, the 
restricted outlook, were always Kathleen's. 
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" How idle you are, Rosalie 1 " 

Kathleen's cool, temperate voice broke into 
a more prolonged reverie than usual , and the 
girl laughed as she picked up her neglected 
embroidery. 

" It is so lovely and so peaceful," she said. 
"After the turmoil of the season in town, and 
rushing about goodness knows where else since, 
it is like a rest cure to come here. I love Ash- 
lands, Kathleen ; I am so glad you haye made 
your home here, and not in town." 

For a moment Kathleen's quiet eyes rested on 
the peaceful scene before her, and a faint smile 
curved her lips. Then she returned to her work. 

" I like it too," she said. " At first I found it 
lonely, but I have grown used to it now ; besides, 
Reggie is so well here." 

Her face was softer, as silt spoke of her three- 
yearnsld son, than anyone knowing Kathleen 
Sharbon a few years previously would have be- 
lieved possible. A little tender smile flickered 
over her rather thin, curved lips, and Rosalie 
uttered a sharp sigh. 

" Reggie? " she said abruptly, dropping her 
work again into her lap; "oh, Kathleen, how 
splendid he is I Don't you think if Rex knew — 
if you would only let me tell him? " 

But Kathleen's face had hardened again, and 
her brown eyes were inscrutable as she raised 
them for a moment to the girl's face. 

" Rosalie, I forbid you ever to mention 
Reggie's existence to — to — my husband," she 
said firmly, and Rosalie sighed again. 
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*' It seems such a pity," she said wistfulljTt 

when it all might be put right. I am sure 
if Rex knew about Reggie he would come 
home/' 

*' I don't wish him to know," returned Kathleen 
coldly, and there was a short silence, each one 
intent on her own thoughts. Then Rosalie spoke 
again timorously, and as if she expected a snub 
from her reticent companion. 

•* Kathleen, have you never heard — don't you 
ever write to Rex? " 

•* Never," returned Lady Sharbon with em- 
phasis, '* never; I will not write until he comes 
and asks my forgiveness." 

" But, Kathleen, supposing he thinks he has 
something to forgive, too? Supposing he thinks 
that you judge him harshly? " 

** What can he have to forgive ? It is I who was 
deceived — wronged — I ' ' 

** Perhaps if you had waited and given him a 
chance he might have been able to explain." 

Rosalie spoke quickly, and in her eagerness 
had almost forgotten her promise of silence made 
to Sharbon on the day before he left England. 
She had never before, although she had spent 
many weeks out of every year with Kathleen at 
Ashlands, ventured to touch on the subject always 
so near to both their hearts, but she had never 
before found Kathleen in so receptive or reciprocal 
a mood. 

The sudden flash in Kathleen's eyes warned her 
of her danger, and she flushed hotly. 

" Rosalie, what do you know? Tell me. You 
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write to your cousin, I know, and I often thtnk 
there is something you are keeping horn me." 

Rosalie found herself in a difficult plight. To 
deny that she knew more than Kathleen would be 
to lose her chance of helping to break down the 
apparently unscalable barrier between Sharbon 
and his wife, while her promise to Sharbon bound 
her not to divulge what he had told her as to Mrs 
Thessigen's complicity. 

Kathleen watched her quietly, noting the chan- 
ging expressions flitting over the mobile face. 

" Tell me, Rosalie," she said. " It is better 
you should tell me, if there is anything you know 
that I do not." 

Rosalie's loyal blue eyes met the brown ones. 

" I can't tell you exactly, Kathleen," she said, 
" because I promised not to, and I cannot break 
a promise. But I think you judged Rex too 
hastily, and that you ought to have given him a 
chance to explain. There is more below the 
surface than above it." 

Kathleen was silent ; her work lay idle in her 
lap, and her elbow resting on the table, enabled 
her to shield her face with her hand. 

Rosalie could not see her expression, but from 
Kathleen's attitude she gathered that she had 
aroused no resentment by her plain speaking, and 
inwardly rejoiced. 

" Kathleen," she went on, " don't be angry 
with me, dear, but I think if you were to write 
to Rex yourself, and perhaps hint that you were 
prepared to listen to what he had to say, I think 
he might come home. I think — well, I know — he 
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considers he has something to forgive too, and I 
am sure he won't make any attempt towards a 
reconciliation until you do. Rex can be very 
determined when he makes up his mind, too. 
Kathleen, won't you try? " 

The girl spoke rapidly, in pleading tones, but 
Kathleen neither answered nor removed her shel- 
tering hand. That her words had not been with- 
out effect Rosalie realised at once, but in what 
direction Kathleen had been moved she was 
unable to guess. 

Whether her mood turned to a softer, more 
forgiving attitude towards her banished husband, 
or was merely one of annoyance with Rosalie for 
having touched on a subject hitherto banned from 
discussion, the girl could not gather, and after a 
moment of silent suspense she sprang nervously to 
her feet and turned towards the house with the 
intention of escaping from the terrace and leaving 
Kathleen to solitary meditation. 

As she pushed aside the lace curtains to step 
into the drawing-room, she came face to face with 
a footman, his steps unnoticeable on the thick 
pile carpet. 

Rosalie drew back hastily to allow the man to 
step out on to the terrace. He carried a note on 
a salver, which he presented to Kathleen. 

As the man appeared before her, Kathleen re- 
moved her hand from her face and took up the 
note languidly, scrutinised the superscription, and 
turned it over. 

** The gentleman is waiting in the library, 
milady." 
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Lady Sharbon bt'oke the seal of the envelope, 
and drew out the letter it contained. The footman 
stood, a six-foot statue of conventionality, before 
her. 

Rosalie, by the window, waited. She was not 
quite sure why. The air was full of expectancy, 
saturated as it was by that electrical sensation 
which usually heralds the approach of a great 
event. 

" The bearer of this has recently arrived! in 
England from California. He has news of Sir 
Reginald Sharbon which he would like to impart 
to the ears of Lady Sharbon alone, and which he 
thinks may be of interest to her." 

There was neither date, signature, nor address 
on the letter, and the writing was of that pains- 
taking legibility indicating that the hand guiding 
the pen was accustomed to other oonipations than 
that of correspondence. 

Kathleen sat motionless, regarding the note 
with stupefied bewilderment, and Rosalie caught 
her breath as she imagined a hundred reasons 
why the apparently innocent-looking epistle should 
have reduced the usually impenetrable Kathleen to 
such rigidity. 

And when she spoke at last, Lady Sharbon's 
voice was hoarse and unnatural. 

"What is he like — the bearer of this?" she 
asked. 

" He seems like a foreigner, milady; dark hair 
and skin." 

" Is he a gentleman? " 
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" Hardly that, milady, but he's well dressed, 
and seems to have money about him. He speaks 
in a queer sort of way — not a foreign accent 
exactly, but soft like and slow." 

Again Kathleen was silent, apparently medita- 
ting over the man's words. 

" I will see him," she said at length, and' rose 
from her chair as she spoke. 

" Here, milady? " 

" No, in the library. Say I will be there in a 
moment; and, Thomas, see that you keep within 
hearing of the bell, in «ase I should want you. 
He may be a thief, or something of that kind." 

The man slipped noiselessly between the cur- 
tains and vanished. Kathleen looked at Rosalie. 

" It is rather mysterious," she said, with a little 
nervous laugh. " Coming just after our conversa- 
tion, Rosalie, it seems like fate." 

She held out the note, and Rosalie hastily 
scanned its contents. 

" What does it mean? " she said. " Do you 
think — is Rex dead?" 

Kathleen shook her head. 

" If it had been that, we should have heard of 
it in some different form than that," she answered, 
" or the note would have been worded in a 
different manner. He may be, and most likely is, 
some impostor who has made this an excuse to get 
into the house. For all we know, while we are 
standing here he may be ransacking the house." 

She turned towards the window and drew aside 
the curtains preparatory to stepping down into the 
drawing-room. 
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" I don't like you going alone, Kathleen ; 
couldn't I come with you? " 

" He distinctly says alone," said Lady Shar- 
bon slowly. " I would rather you came with 
me, and yet, perhaps, I had better see him alone. 
He may be really a messenger from Rex. Stay 
here, Rosalie, and I will come bacE as soon as 
he goes." 

The man who faced Lady Sharbon on her entry 
imo the library was sufficiently striking in his 
appearance to arouse her interest in his mysterious 
mission. 

If Morrison appeared good-looking in the rough 
dress of a rancher, he was a thousand times 
handsomer in the well-cut suit of light-grey tweed 
which clad his lithe frame. 

His black hair was as sleek and shining as the 
hairdresser could make it. His moustache was 
neatly trimmed, his chin carefully shaved, his 
linen spotless and fine, and the foreign blood in 
him saved him from the awkwardness of the 
Anglo-Saxon in a similar position. 

Save for the slight exaggeration of it, the bow 
with which he greeted Kathleen would have led 
anyone who saw him for the first time to assume 
that his life had been passed in the drawing-room, 
and not in the mountains of California. 

His dark, melancholy eyes, the fatalistic eyes of 
the Indian, rested on her face with such open 
admiration that Lady Sharbon coloured faintly 
under the gaze. 

"You wished to speak to me?" she said 
coldly and distantly. 
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Morrison bowed again. 

** I did," he said. ** I have travelled many 
thousands of miles simply for that purpose — to 
obtain a few moments' conversation with you. 
I assume, of course, that you are Lady 
Sharbon ? " 

** I am Lady Sharbon. May I ask what your 
business is with me? " 

" My business is chiefly, Madame, what I have 
just explained to you — to see you personally and 
speak to you; to ascertain for myself that you 
really exist." 

Kathleen drew herself up haughtily. 

** I fail to understand your meaning, sir," she 
said. ** If you are merely taking up my time to 
satisfy some curiosity of your own, I must beg 
you to go. Your note stated that you had some 
information about my husband? " 

"Sir Reginald Sharbon?" 

Kathleen inclined *her head, indicating the 
affirmative, and was struck by the gleam of triumph 
which sprang into Morrison's dark eyes. 

** What I have to tell you of him, Madame, is 
very brief. Your husband settled some three 
years ago in El Cajon Valley, in California, where 
he has a ranch. He passes as a bachelor. The 
girls of California are remarkable for beauty. 
One in particular attracts his attention, holds his 
affection; no one suspects that he has ties in 
England. She smiles upon him ; her brother smiles 
upon him. In the valley it is generally understood 
and believed that they will marry before long. 
Undoubtedly they will, unless — ^you interfere I 
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Morrison spoke with the rapid utterance of a 
foreigner, and his graphic gestures, more than his 
words, brought the picture he intended to repre- 
sent to her before her eyes as plainly as though 
she looked upon a painted canvas. The faint, 
delicate pink faded from her cheeks, leaving her 
white as marble. 

Instinctively she put her hand upon the table 
nearest to her, as though seeking for support. 
Morrison watched her, a slight, mocking smile 
curving his mouth. 

She recovered herself after a moment, and 
mastered her agitation. 

" I fail to see what you expect to gain by 
coming to me with this story," she said, striving 
to keep her voice as steady as usual. " What you 
say may be true or it may not ; I have no proof 
that you are speaking the truth." 

Morrison shrugged his shoulders. 

" It matters little whether you believe me or 
not," he said calmly. " My object is gained in 
having proved to myself that Seflor Sharbon — Sir 
Reginald, I mean — is irrevocably bound to another 
woman. I shall make my own use of the informa- 
tion on my return to California, and I know Nita 
well enough to believe that, when she has learnt it, 
there will be no more philandering with the 
English lover." 

"Nitaf 

" Nita Eldrige, the girl whom Sharbon loves, 
and whom I intend to marry." 

A light of intelligence crept into Kathleen's 
eyes. 
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" Then you are working for some personstl 
end?" she said; "I begin to understand now. 
May I ask how you found me out? " 

" I noticed the address on a letter which Shar- 
bon dropped in the post office one day," said 
Morrison: "it was to some lawyers in London. 
' I made a note of it, and when I decided to come 
over here to find out more about him, I went 
straight to itiem, and, pretending I had a message 
for you fron- him, found out your address and 
came here. ^. .■ work in this country is now done, 
and I return immediately to California." 

A sudden misgiving assailed Kathleen as she 
looked into the da>k face of the Mexican, and read 
the gratified malice in his eyes. 

" When you return, will you be content with 
making this story known? " she asked. 

Morrison's mouth set. 

" If Nila believes me, and throws him over, 
casts upon him the Scorn she heaps upon me, then 
perhaps I shall be satisfied to triumph over him 
with Nita as my wife. If not, well, I have another 
little grudge against Sharbon, and there are other 
methods of revenge which may be practised in 
California." 

Kathleen's fears redoubled. She saw the sinis- 
ter meaning in the man's face; read the relentless 
cruelty of his nature. 

" Is there anything I can do to — to — prevent 
this entanglement from becoming serious?" she 
asked with an effort. 

Morrison picked up his bat and (noved towards 
the door. 
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"The wisest thing you could do, and the most 
satisfactory for everyone, would be to recall your 
husband immediately to England. But I imagine 
there are obstacles in that pathway. I gathered 
from the lawyers that you and Sir Reginald had 
agreed to live apart by mutual consent. So suc- 
cessfully did I play my part of devoted friend 
of Sharbon's, that the elderly gentleman who 
saw me quite took me into his confidence, and 
hoped I might be able to bring about a recon- 
ciliation." 

He laughed with gleeful enjoyment of his own 
cleverness. 

" You are easy to deceive, you English," he 
said. " I trust I may perhaps have been in- 
strumental in furthering your lawyer's paternal 
wishes for your reunion with your husband. I 
wish you good day, Lady Sharbon." 

He bowed again, and let himself out into the 
hall, closing the door behind him. 

Kathleen remained as he had left her, standing, 
a stately, white-clad, motionless figure, with her 
hand resting on the table, and within her waged 
the battle between pride and duty, which Rosalie's 
words earlier in the afternoon had first called into 
active conflict. 

Morrison 's visit, and the revelations he had 
made in his brief conversation with her, coming 
immediately after Rosalie's outbreak into speech 
for the first time since Kathleen had announced 
her intention of separating herself from her hus- 
band, had completely shaken the foundations of 
the pedestal of outraged pride on which Kathleen 
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had so firmly and inexorably established herself, 
and, once shaken, it was difficult, almost im- 
possible, to render them immovable again. 

For some time past there had been growing up 
in Kathleen's heart a little, feeble glimmer of a 
suspicion that she was not as completely satisfied 
with herself as she would have liked to be. Four 
years of grass-widowhood, during which time she 
had never mentioned her husband's name, neither 
had written to nor received any letters from him, 
had proved to her that the position of a woman 
living apart from her husband, whether by choice 
or necessity, is never a desirable one. 

Moreover, the short, curtly worded explanation 
vouchsafed by her to the inquiries of inquisitive 
friends as to the reason of Sir Reginald's pro- 
longed absence, had long since ceased to be 
accepted with even a semblance of belief. The 
excuses of big game shooting, examination of 
mining interests, and other equally futile reasons 
failed to suppress the whispers that the separation 
between Sir Reginald Sharbon and his wife was 
one which had a more serious meaning than merely 
boredom with one another. 

To all these hints and whispers Kathleen turned 
a scornful ear, walking outwardly serene and un- 
concerned amidst the clatter of tongues. Never- 
theless, she was fully cognisant of the gossip 
concerning her, and the knowledge that she was 
the subject of speculation among her acquaintances 
was gall to her proud spirit. 

For some time past the idea of a reconciliation 
had been in her mind, but always she had laid down 
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in her own mtnd the fiat that the first advance must 
come from her husband. 

Let Rex appeal to her for forgiveness; she 
was prepared now to bestow it graciously — after 
he had sufficiently humiliated himself before her. 
Kathleen was one of those women who like, and, 
in fact, demand, all who love them shall serve 
them kneeling. She liked to feel herself in the 
position of the bestower of favours; she liked to 
receive apologies, and then to bestow a laboured 
and tardy forgiveness — that sort of forgiveness 
which always holds back the supreme essence 
of forgiveness, the forgetting of the fault, the 
obliteration from the slate of memory of the wrong 
done by another. 

That she herself might be the one who should be 
the seeker was an idea that had never entered her 
mind until Rosalie had broached the subject 
and told her boldly that she, the unimpeachable 
Kathleen , the essence of rectitude, had acted 
over-hastily in sending her husband out of her 
presence without allowing him one word of 
explanation. 

Moreover, Rosalie's additional admission that 
she was aware that, had Kathleen waited to sift 
the matter to the bottom, she would never have 
condemned Rex to exile, had given Lady Sharbon 
food for thought, and made the first break in her 
coating of self-esteem. 

And capping Rosalie's frank statements came 
the interview with Morrison — the plain statement 
that her husband had not only left her definitely, 
and without any intention of entering that plea for 
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forgiveness for which she had unconsciously been 

waiting ever since their parting, w-as not by any 
means pleasant hearing, but when this was followed 
by Morrison's revelation concerning her husband's 
infatuation for a Western girl, her proud spirit 
revolted. 

The idea had never until that moment entered 
into her mind that her husband might take her so 
literally and completely at her word as to desire to 
sever the actual legal tie between them, but she 
knew that should he apply to her to divorce him, 
she would have no reasonable excuse for refusing 
his request. 

For the first time in her life, Kathleen was forced 
to realise that she was jealous at the thought 
of another woman occupying the place that was 
rightfully hers. Jealousy, it is true, had been at 
the bottom of her first furious outburst, when she 
dismissed her husband, but it was jealousy cloaked 
under the guise of outraged and humiliated woman- 
hood. 

Such women as Kathleen are essentially jealous, 
but seldom admit it. Even to themselves they 
will not confess that the demands they make upon 
others, which they are pleased to consider neces- 
sitated by an excess of religious principles, and 
a high conception of duty, a lofty standard of 
morality, are often in truth actuated by intense and 
unreasoning iealousy. 

The admission to herself that she was jealous of 
the girl on whom Rex was bestowing the love 
which she, his wife, had flung aside, was her first 
step towards a broader view of the whole situation. 
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Rosalie's hint, given and accepted, that Kathleen 
herself had been to some extent to blame for the 
state of affairs between herself and her husband, 
was a further step towards the ultimate readjust- 
ment of their relations. 

But not all at once could such a transformation 
come about. Many hours and days and weeks 
must be spent in self-communion and self-analysis 
before Kathleen Sharbon could see herself and her 
own actions unbiased by her innate tendency to 
regard herself as immaculate and incapable of sin. 

Nevertheless, the mantle of self-righteousness 
in which she had wrapped herself so securely was 
torn at last, rent from collar to hem, beyond 
repair, and through the rent the cotd winds of 
reason and knowledge rushed over her shivering 
soul ; the seed sown in the course of their passage 
was destined to germinate and ripen in the distant 
future. 
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'' Say, Redge/* be began. - I vish joa^d stop 
her^ tr^-nigbu I think w*re in for a kx mofe 
rain^ and it*s rcrj dark : Tve jus< been down to the 
creek^ and the vater*s rising/* 

Nita looked up anxiously as her brother spoke, 
her ]i{>s framing an endorsement of his invitation. 
Sharbon read the kx>k in her eyes, and understood 
its meaning, but shook his head and smiled at her 
while he answered Bert's query. 

*' No thanks, old man,'* he said; '' I must get 
back. I know my road, and so does the mare. I 
want to send Netherly out with her early to- 
morrow morning. I shall get home before the 
rnin comes, anyway, but I think you're wrong, 
all the same. The clouds are blowing over." 

It v/BLH the first time for nearly a week that the 
three* had been together. An almost incessant 
downpour had kept them within the shelter of 
rhf'lr own houses, but when, on the sixth day, the 
fiin .Htniffgled feebly through the clouds, Sharbon, 
who hnd been daily and hourly growing more and 
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more restless at his separation from Nita, had in- 
stantly interpreted the Hrst gleam of sunshine into 
the complete cessation of rain, and seized the 
opportunity to drive up to the Eldrige ranch, 
where he had remained for the afternoon and 
evening. 

" Weil, of course, if you won't, there is no use 
talking," remarked Bert philosophically. " All 
the same, I should be glad if you would stop." 

" I really can't stay, thanks," Sharbon said, 
and he rose as he spoke, glancing at the cl(x:k on 
the mantelpiece; " and I suppose I ought to be off 
now, the time is getting on." 

"All right, I'll hitch up for you; don't come 
out." 

Bert good-naturedly disappeared. Sharbon , 
standing on the hearthrug, looked down upon 
Nita. The girl let her sewing fall into her lap, 
and gazed up at him with her eyes full of deep, 
intense affection. He drank in their eloquent 
message, then he said; 

" Sing me one song, Nita mine, before I go; 
I like to take the memory of your voice away 
with me." 

Obediently she laid her work aside and fetched 
the guitar. 

" What shall I sing? " she asked, as her fingers 
touched the strings caressingly, 

"My song," he answered, and she, smiling* 
tuned the instrument to the required pitch. 

It was a hackneyed little song, but Sharbon 
liked it better than any other. Nita's voice, when 
she sang, was a low, rich contralto, with a vibrant 
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throb in it, which suited the Spanish music she 
loved. 

It fitted in curiously with the crooning pathos of 
the words and music of the little ballad, which has 
not even the merit of being truly Spanish: — 

JUANITA 

Soft o'er the fountain^ lingering falls the 

southern moon; 
Far o'er the mountain^ breaks the day — 

too soon ! 
In thy dark eyes' splendour^ where the 

warm light loves to dwell, 
Weary looks^ yet tender^ speak their fond 

farewell ! 
Nita ! Juanita I ask thy soul if we should 

part — 
Nital Juanita! lean thou on my heart 

When, in thy dreaming, moons like these 

shall shine again. 
And daylight beaming, prove thy dreams 

are vain 
Wilt thou not, relenting, for thine absent 

lover sigh ? 
In thy heart consenting, to a prayer gone 

by! 

Nita! Juanita 1 let xne linger by thy 

side! 
Nita! Juanita I be my own fair bride I 

As the last passionate, long-drawn note died 
softly away, Bert's shrill whistle echoed into the 
room from the front of the house, and Sharbon, 
with a sigh, picked up his overcoat and struggled 
into it, pulling his cap well down over his eyes. 

Nita watched him in silence. When he was 
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finally buttoned up to the chin be turned to the 
girl, who was watching him, and held out his 
hand. Since the day he had told her of his 
bondage to another woman, no word of love- 
making had passed between them. 

In a delicate, intangible, yet none the less 
forcible manner, Nita had given him to understand 
that she did not wish for outward tokens of the love 
which both knew remained unchanged and irre- 
vocable in their hearts; and acknowledging the 
wisdom of her decision, Sharbon called all his 
own self-control into play, and tacitly fell in with 
her unexpressed wish. 

They understood each other too well for mere 
words and explanations to be necessary. But to- 
night Nita forsook the customary friendly manner, 
and instead of taking his outstretched hand, she 
suddenly grasped the lapels of his coat with both 
her small brown hands. 

" Oh, don't go," she pleaded; " don't go, 
Redge. Do stay to-night. I feel somehow that 
it is not safe; as if some danger threatened you. 
I have a feeling that something will happen to 
you. Do let Bert take the mare back to the 
stable." 

"Silly child," he said tenderly; "what could 
happen in a three-mile drive over a road that I 
could travel with my eyes shut? I shall be all 
right." 

She sighed and released him. 

" I suppose it is silly," she said, wistful and 
anxious, nevertheless. " Still, I feel as if I would 
give anything if only you would not go away 
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to-night. I can't explain it, but I feel certain there 
is some danger threatening you 1 '* 

** I would give anything if I never had to go 
away at all,** he said, with an outburst of impatient 
vehemence, suddenly dropping his cloak of indiffer- 
ence. ** Every time I have to leave you it is more 
difficult to tear myself away. Heaven knows what 
will be the end of it; I don't think I can stand this 
sort of thing much longer." 

Nita did not .speak, but her eyes filled with 
tears. He suddenly drew her to him and held her 
close, pressing his lips on her soft, dark hair. 
Bert's whistle sounded shriller, and with a sigh 
he released her and opened the door. 

** Bert is getting impatient," he said. ** Good 
night, little girl, and don't worry about me. I'll 
come up to-morrow unless it rains in bucketfuls, 
and let you see that I am safe and sound." 

He crossed the veranda and went down the 
steps to where Bert stood at the mare's head. 
Nita followed to the edge of the veranda, and 
watched as Sharbon settled himself in the buggy. 
Eldrige let go the bridle at a sign from Sharbon, 
and the mare plunged forward. Sharbon raised 
his cap, and looked back at Nita. 

** There's no more rain coming to-night," he 
shouted, pointing towards the sky with his whip. 
They read the gesture, but the words were lost in 
the clatter of hoofs and wheels, and in a second the 
trees and the darkness had swallowed him up. 

Nita turned and went quietly into the house, 
followed by her brother. 

** All the same, I wish he had stayed," re- 
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marked that young man, as he shot the bolts into 
their sockets. " I suppose it's safe enough, but 
in this sort of weather roads are tricky, and so are 
the people who travel on them." 

Nita did not reply, but she slept little that night, 
and her heart was full of vague fears and pre- 
sentiments of evil. 

She was glad when the clock struck six, and she 
could make a reasonable excuse to herself for 
getting up and beginning the work of the day. 

The morning dawned fine and clear. By seven 
o'clock the sun was shining and the clouds of the 
night before had disappeared, leaving a brilliantly 
blue, cloudless sky. For the time being, at any 
rate, the rain had departed, leaving the orchards 
and the trees along the road fresh and glistening 
after their bath. 

All the earth seemed to rejoice, and in the sun- 
light Nita's fears took unto themselves wings. 
She sang as she moved about the house, pausing 
every now and then to step out on to the veranda 
and look down the avenue, in the hopes of seeing 
Sharbon approaching. 

He had said he would come if it were fine, and 
what could be finer than to-day, she argued with 
herself, but the morning passed away without his 
arrival. Nita consoled herself with the reflection 
that he was busy with the orchard, and would 
come up later in the day, but the midday meal 
was over by a couple of hours before her ears were 
gladdened by the sound of galloping hoofs. 

She went to the window, as Sharbon's buckskin 
swung into view. Her heart leapt up in joyous 
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thankfulness, then stood still ; for the figure sitting 
so stiffly in the saddle was not the one she knew so 
well. 

All her fears rushed in upon her with redoubled 
force as she recognised Nether ly, and she ran 
down the steps to meet him as he dropped heavily 
to the ground. At the same moment Bert, who 
had also been attracted by the sound of hoof-beats, 
appeared from somewhere in the background. 

Netherly doffed his cap, and, holding the bridle 
over his arm, came forward to meet Nita. Her 
dry lips refused to frame the question she longed 
to ask, but Netherly did not wait. 

** I just made bold to come up, miss, to ask Mr 
Sharbon if he'd mind keeping the buckskin for 
himself and letting me have the mare, as I want 
to get on with that there cultivating. I've been 
waiting about all the morning, but, seeing as Mr 
Sharbon didn't come back, I thought, maybe, he'd 
forgotten he'd promised me to let me have her 
the first thing this morning if it was fine." 

Nita's face blanched, and she clasped her hands 
across her heart. Bert spoke for her. 

** Mr Sharbon isn't here," he said gravely; ** he 
left us at ten o'clock last night." 

Netherly's jaw dropped. 

" Ten o'clock last night, and he not home now I 
And no sign of him or the buggy on the road I 
Then what has happened to him? " 

But neither of the others answered. To Nita 
the world had grown dark and cold, and even in 
the warm sun she shivered as if with ague. 

ter in the day organised search-parties scoured 
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the valley for a trace of the missing man, but not 
a vestige of Sharbon, his horse, or his buggy, could 
be found. 

Nita wandered in and out of the house, restless 
and miserable, unable to accept the verdict she 
read in everyone's eyes. At first she had wished 
to go with the searchers, but Bert dissuaded her, 
promising to send word directly anything was 
heard of Sharbon. But the hours passed, and 
no one came to tell the heart-stricken girl of the ^ 
whereabouts or the fate of the man she loved. 

It was late that night before Bert returned to 
his home. Nita, watching at the window, heard 
the horse jogging slowly along the avenue, and 
guessed, long before he came into sight, that there 
was no news for her. It did not require the sight 
of her brother's face to tell her that the search 
had been fruitless. Bert fastened his horse to the 
hitching-post, and came up the steps into the house 
with a lagging footstep. 

Nita's white face and weary eyes cut him to 
the heart, and he put his own grief into the 
background in his desire to comfort his sister. 

" It's no good, Nita," he said; " no good at 
all." 

" Haven't you heard or seen anything at all? " 
she said. 

He turned his eyes away in order thai he might 
not meet the entreaty in her face. 

" Nothing that gives any hope," he answered, 
dreading the question that trembled on her lips. 

"You have found something, then? Tell me 
what is it? Oh, Bert, don't keep anything from 
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me, please — I can bear anything better than 
suspense I ' ' 

Her brother put his hands on her shoulders, 
looking down on her with intense pity in his eyes. 

*' Be brave, Nita," he said, ** and don't give 
way, dear. Sharbon is — must be — dead." 

She broke from him with a little cry of anguish. 

•* Oh, no, no, I can't believe it. Tell me what 
makes you think so. It can't be true, Bert, surely 
it isn't? " 

** It is true, Nita. The mare has come back 
without the buggy. She is plastered with mud 
right up to her withers. He must have got into 
the quicksand somewhere last night and gone 
down while he was trying to get the mare out." 



CHAPTER XIX 

Shabbon, after he left the Eldriges' on the even- 
ing of his disappearance, drove steadily forward, 
whistling the refrain of Nita's song. His face 
was very tender as he thought of her, the little 
Californian girl who had come to fill so great and 
vital a part in his life. 

The wonderful mystery of a woman's love, 
which seems to ask so much and yet is content 
with so little, came to him as a revelation. Nita 
expressed herself as satisfied with the present 
position, and he had no reason to doubt the truth 
of her asseveration. She showed contentment in 
every moment of her daily life, in every changeful 
expression that flitted across her mobile face, and 
Sharbon marvelled at her patience. 

He himself was far from content. He was rest- 
less and dissatisfied, and each day that passed 
increased his desire to be able to take Nita alto- 
gether into his life. That his love was more 
material than hers, he had long since realised, 
and with that knowledge came to him also the 
appreciation of the innate purity of the girl's mind, 
brought up though she had been in a rough-and- 
ready society, and freed from all parental or 
conventional restraint. 
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It was a puriry esseni'al-y, intrinsically different 
to the puriry ot i^n^-^rance, to the o^nventional 
modesty of ;^ir!s wirh vvn«.»m he had come in 
contact in his own world. It seemed, in fact, to be 
a spiritual alo*>tness so essentially part of Nita's 
nature, tha: at times he trembled and feared to 
touch the fringe of her inn(Kence lest he should 
contaminate her with his coarser nature. 

She saw no wrong in her love for him, because 
her love was of such a nature that there could be 
no wrong in it, since love is the nearest approach 
man can reach to the Divinity. 

He felt confident that, even had Kathleen been 
on the spot, instead of thousands of miles away, 
Nita would still have had no hesitation in ad- 
mitting that she loved him, had he shown any 
need for the confession. 

And he knew, too, that, though at times he could 
rise to the same height of abnegation to which 
Nita attained, yet his love for her, in the main, 
was a far more matter-of-fact and mundane thing, 
and that he craved for its earthly fulfilment. 

Of late the conviction had forced itself more 
strongly than ever upon him, that the one and 
only way out of the difficulty was to induce Kath- 
leen to release him, and more than once he had 
been on the point of writing to his solicitors to 
instruct them to take the first steps towards 
securing his release. 

As he ilrove away that evening, with the 

^^i/^natw words and the throb of Nita's voice 
^^L In his ears, he determined to write the letter 
^^^ veiy i^'K'^^ ^"d ^^ ^^^^ could be done. 
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That point decided, he fell to dreaming of Nita, 
of her strange ethereality, and yet withal her 
warm and intensely human sympathy and under- 
standing, which made her so satisfying a 
companion. 

Her conception and understanding of human 
frailty and temptation, while she herself seemed 
above and beyond them, was curious to the man to 
whom, heretofore, all women had been divisible 
into two classes — those who condoned because they 
had met temptation and fallen, and those who 
condemned the sinner because they themselves, 
through temperament or environment, had not 
encountered temptation. That there was yet an- 
other type he had only since his intimacy with Nita 
come to realise, and the knowledge afforded htm 
much food for thought. 

As the fleet-footed mare whirled him over the 
rain-washed roads, Sharbon was conscious that a 
great revelation had come to him, that a new phase 
of womanhood had opened before his vision, and 
he understood that a woman may see and touch 
evil and yet remain undeliled, may understand 
and forgive, and remain unpolluted. He under- 
stood at last that real purity is neither a matter of 
education nor of ignorance, but something in- 
trinsic and ineradicable. 

The sky was stormy. Dark masses of cloud 
drifted across a watery moon ; a chilly wind blew 
down from the mountains. Sharbon was grateful 
for his thick overcoat, and turned up the collar 
about his ears. 

Between the Eldrige ranch and the more cul- 
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tivated portions of El Cajon, he was compelled to 
traverse a mile or so of rough, uninteresting 
country, and at one spot the road crossed the creek 
which formed one of the estuaries of the San 
Diego River. 

In summer, riders and carriages alike usually 
crossed on the dry sand of the river-bed, but for 
their convenience in winter, when the river had 
risen , a rough bridge had been constructed to span 
the creek. 

As Sharbon came within sight of the bridge, he 
deciphered the figure of a tall man standing at the 
corner nearest to him. In a country where no one 
walks except under compulsion, the sight of a 
pedestrian is unusual, but at eleven o'clock at 
night, and under such climatic conditions, a soli- 
tary man, standing in such an isolated spot, was 
a matter for speculation. Moreover, there was 
something in the man's attitude which arrested 
Sharbon 's attention, and made him pull the mare 
down to a walk as he neared the bridge. At the 
same moment, too, it flashed upon him that he was 
unarmed. Although he had been four years in the 
West, he had never adopted the almost universal 
practice of carrying a revolver on all occasions, and 
Eldrige had often questioned his wisdom in going 
about at night in an unprotected state. 

The road which he was travelling was bordered 
by low-growing scrub willows; a dense form of 
vegetation peculiar to Californian river-beds. As 
far as he knew, there was no human habitation 
within several miles of him. 

It behoved him, therefore, to be cautious. 
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Mentally he cursed his folly in going unarmed, 
as the mare's nose almost touched the statuesque 
Bgure standing motionless in the centre of the 
bridge. At the same instant, the moon gleamed 
out from behind a cloud, and Sharbon, who carried 
as his sole light a lantern hitched to the front of 
his buggy, could see more distinctly. 

The man raised his right hand peremptorily, 
and, much against his will, Sharbon stopped. 
That his assailant was tall, and wore a long, dark 
cloak, was all that he could distinguish, for the 
man's features were entirely indistinguishable 
under his hat. 

He pulled up and waited, the mare chafing 
at her bit, and fidgeting restlessly on the 
sand. 

" Pardon me, seflor," said a deep, musical 
voice from behind the hat brim, " but this bridge 
is unsafe. I have been posted here to warn 
travellers against using it." 

The voice, educated, refined, and with an un- 
mistakable foreign accent, reassured Sharbon, and 
his misgivings vanished. 

"Then how am I to get across?" he said. 
"Are you sure it won't bear a light rig? It 
looks all right." 

" Its looks are false, seiior. The weight of 
water which has swept under it these last few 
days has loosened the posts. It may go at 
any moment." 

Sharbon regarded the bridge thoughtfully. In 
appearance, as the stranger stated, tt seemed strong 
enough, but he knew enough of the treacherous 
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nature of Californian rivers to be aware that it 
might nevertheless be shaky in its foundations. 

" I crossed it early this morning," he said 
doggedly. 

" Possibly, sefior," was the reply; "since then 
much water has come down. To cross it now 
means almost certain collapse, and probably the 
loss of your horse, if not your own life." 

Sharbon sat still, meditating over the wwds. 
In spite of his conviction that the bridge looked 
strong enough, he did not wish to risk the loss 
of a valuable horse, as well as serious damage 
to the buggy and himself. On the other hand, 
he was loath to turn round and retrace his 
steps. 

Much as he disliked the idea, however, there 
seemed nothing else for it, and he was preparing 
to back the buggy, preparatory to turning it, when 
the man spoke again. 

" If it is urgent that you should cross to-night, 
seilor, I can show you a ford higher up the creek 
where you can get over in perfect safety, but it is 
some distance from here." 

Sharbon hesitated. He disliked the idea of 
trusting himself to the guidance of an unknown 
man at night, but he also disliked the idea of 
going back when he was half-way home. The 
mare was fidgeting restlessly in the chilly air, 
and he made up his mind to take the risk. 

"All right," he said; "if it isn't miles out 
of my road, I should be grateful for your 
assistance." 

" It is not very far, seftor," replied the other. 
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" I can take you there in ten minutes if you will 
give me a seat in your buggy." 

Reluctantly Sharbon complied with the request, 
and the stranger, climbing nimbly into the vacant 
seat beside him, directed him to turn up the river- 
bed, where there was a rough track running along 
the edge of the bank. 

Their progress was slow, the pathway being too 
narrow for the buggy to get through without 
crashing down the willows at each side, and they 
bumped and jolted in uncomfortable silence. 

Sharbon's attention and hands were fully occu- 
pied with the mare, who, resenting the damp, 
marshy ground beneath her feet, and frightened 
at the sound of the cracking willow plants, 
plunged and snorted, feeling every step with dainty 
reluctance and reaching irritably at her bit. In a 
few moments he was heartily sick of the adventure, 
and' wished sincerely that he had followed his first 
impulse and returned to the Eldrige ranch. The 
presence of the silent stranger beside him did not 
add to his peace of mind. 

The man neither moved nor spoke, and, though 
Sharbon on several occasions tried to discover the 
outline of his features, the hat brim effectually 
concealed them from his view. 

It was considerably over ten minutes since be 
had turned off his road at the stranger's direction, 
and, the silence becoming oppressive, He broke 
impetuously into speech. 

"Look here, I've had about enough of this," 
he exclaimed. " We've been bumping about on 
this road over tweoQr, minutes. If it's much 
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farther, I will give ap the attempt to get across, 
and go back." 

'* You would find some difficulty in turning 
round here, senor/* was the suave reply from 
beneath the hat, and Sharbon, recognising the 
truth of the statement, did not contradict him. 

*' There is not much farther to go,** continued 
the other, after a moment's pause; "in fact, we 
have arrived." 

As he spoke, they suddenly emerged from the 
willows and came out on to a slope clear of any 
vegetation. Sharbon heaved a sigh of relief as 
he saw in the moonlight that a wide space lay 
between him and the foothills, beneath which ran 
the white strip of road. 

The river lay between it and them, however, 
but as they neared its bank, he saw that the water 
was shallow and clear, running only a few inches 
deep over a bed of silver sand. 

He pulled up, and the stranger leapt out. 

** Here is your ford, senor, and yonder is your 
road. You will, I hope, experience no difficulty 
in finding your way home when once you are 
safely on the other side." 

Before Sharbon could thank him, he had melted 
away into the scrub and the darkness ; and, feeling 
doubly glad to be rid of him, and within sight 
again of his homeward road, he turned the mare's 
head towards the water, and laid the whip lightly 
on her back. 

She stopped abruptly, whinnied, and tried to 
back. Sharbon, thinking that it was only her. dis- 
ination to face cold water, cut her sharply with 
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the whip. She plunged, half-reared, and then 
dashed forward into the river. 

Before he was a yard from the bank he realised 
the pitfall into which he had been led. At the 
Brst plunge the mare went over her fetlocks in the 
sand; at the second, she sank to her knees; 
and at each succeeding heave she went deeper into 
the soft, shining sand until the shafts rested on 
the water. He felt the wheels of the buggy sink- 
ing under him as the terrified horse struggled 
wildly to obtain a footing, but each agonised 
plunge sent her farther down into the perilous 
quicksand. 

Helplessly he urged her onward, and at first she 
tried to obey his voice and whip, but at last she 
remained wedged too deep to move or struggle, and 
Sharbon realised that bis chances of reaching the 
other side were faint indeed. 

There was not a human being within call, not a 
house of any description within sight. He was 
utterly alone in a desolate tract of country, and his 
horse was literally disappearing before his eyes. 

If he was to get across at all it must be on 
foot. Though it was ten chances to one that the 
sand would suck him down as it was sucking the 
mare and the buggy ; he dropped the reins, and 
stepped gingerly into the water. 

To his relief, although his feet sank a little, the 
sand seemed to bear his weight, and a faint hope 
sprang up that he might yet be able to save his 
horse by releasing her from her harness, and 
abandoning the buggy to its fate. 

Clinging to the shaft, and creeping as lightly 
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he could, he managed to find the buckles on 
one side, and unfastened the trace and the breech- 
ing; it remained only to get to the other side, and, 
relieved of the weight of the buggy, she might be 
able to kick herself free. 

As he crept round in front of her (he did not 
dare to step across her back for fear of being 
unable to recover his own footing if the opposite 
aide were softer) she turned a pair of dark, be- 
seeching, terrified eyes upon him. He patted her 
nose and spoke reassuring words until he felt his 
hand fall on the remaining buckles. 

Released from her trappings, and encouraged 
by his voice, the mare, with a frantic heave, raised 
herself a few inches from her bed of sand ; another 
plunge or two, and she was out of the shafts and 
in mid-stream. 

Stepping lightly as a cat, and clinging to the 
reins, Sharbon urged her onward. Snorting, 
plunging, the water and sand flying in blinding 
clouds about theni, the two fought their way to 
the bank, inch by inch, against the deadly quick- 
sand, which at each moment threatened to engulf 
them for ever. 

Her forefeet were on the bank; another instant, 
and Sharbon, too, wotifltt have been in safety, 
when, from behind the curve of the hill, tpp 
horsemen raced down upon him. 

They sprang so swiftly and suddenly from the 
ahadows, that he was hardly aware of their 
onslaught before they were upon him. A flash in 
the dim light, the crack of a revolver, startled the 
dy terrified horse. 
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With a snort of fear, she jerked the reins from 
Sharbon's hand, and leapt upon the bank, where 
she stood for a moment shivering and panic- 
stricken, and then galloped wildly off into the 
darkness. 

Without the support of the reins, and sent reel- 
ing backward by the sudden shock of the mare's 
unexpected leap, Sharbon found himself sinking, 
sinking into the shining sand beneath him. 

He made a desperate effort, and, reaching out, 
clutched some short scrub on the river bank, 
endeavouring to draw himself upward. But be- 
fore he could do so the men were upon him. 

Sharbon, sunk almost to the waist in sand and 
water, looked up into a dark, evil face, and two 
gleaming eyes. He recognised the ironical smile 
which parted the lips, and knew that he bad 
delivered himself into the hands of his enemy, 
before darkness closed over his head. 

Morrison's hand, raised high over his head, 
descended, and the butt of a revolver struck him 
full on the temple. In a black nightmare of pain 
Sharbon sank heavily down into the cold, swirling 
waters of the river. 



CHAPTER XX 

His last recollection on losing consciousness was 
one of blinding pain. His first waking sensation 
was that of a dull ache from head to foot. Every 
bone and muscle in his body seemed sore and 
bruised, and each jolt of the vehicle^ on the floor 
of which he lay, sent a throb of anguish through 
every nerve. His eyelids felt stiff and sore, but, 
with an effort, he forced them open, only to find 
himself in pitchy darkness. 

The atmosphere was stifling, and he felt sick 
and faint. There was nothing between his pain- 
racked body and the bare boards of the wagon to 
break the jar as the wheels bumped over the rough 
roads. 

From his temple, where Morrison's revolver 
had struck, there came a vivid and intense pain, 
which shot like a living flame through his eyes and 
across his forehead. His throat was parched and 
dry, and the agonies of unassuaged thirst began to 
add to his torture. How long he had remained 
unconscious he had not the faintest conception, but 
he could guess that many hours had elaps^ since 
Morrison dealt the blow which had deprived him 
of his senses. 

218 
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The heavy wagon creaked and groaned as it' 
laboured along. It jolted, jumped, rocked, and 
swayed until Sharbon found it hard work to 
restrain the groans that rose to his lips as the 
pain shot through him. 

For what seemed an eternity, the wagon pro- 
ceeded on its way, now climbing slowly and 
loboriously up long grades, now rattling down 
others. 

Occasionally the crack of the whip broke the 
silence, or a deep-throated curse from the driver of 
the horses betrayed the presence of other human 
beings beside 'himself. 

Sometimes, by straining his ears, he was able to 
distinguish what he thought to be the murmur of 
voices, and imagined that bis second assailant 
occupied the other seat in the front of the wagon, 
which, being canvas covered, and of the species 
known as " Prairie Schooner," formed an effective 
prison for himself, and one that would not easily 
be suspected of harbouring a captive. 

After a time he made an effort to move into an 
easier position, but, owing to the fact that ropes 
were bound tightly round his wrists and ankles, 
it was impossible for him to do more than shift 
a few inches along the floor. 

It seemed to him that he had arrived at the 
last stage of torture, and exhausted his powers of 
endurance, when at last the wagon came to a halt, 
and lote voices were audible from without the 
canvas. 

He could hear the tramp of heavy boots on 
wooden floors, "and a mingled hum of rough 

\ 
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voices, speaking in a variety of dialects, rising and 
falling as the speakers passed in and out of some 
buildings. 

The stamping of horses' feet, the rattle of har- 
ness, and the jingle of bits and chains bespoke the 
presence of many teams. 

For some time he remained undisturbed, and so 
grateful was he for the cessation of movement that 
he almost forgot his intense and excruciating 
thirst. 

He began to imagine that he was to remain 
unnoticed altogether, when a man raised the 
canvas and swung himself into the wagon. He 
turned round immediately, and took from some- 
one standing outside a lantern and a cup; then, 
dropping the canvas, he approached Sharbon. 

By the flickering light of the lantern, Sharbon 
could see the dark face of the Mexican who had 
last looked into his eyes, and an expression of 
loathing crept into his own. Morrison grinned as 
he read the meaning in the eyes of the man lying 
prostrate at his feet. 

** Ah, seftor," he said; ** so you have recovered 
from your little indisposition I It was most unfor- 
tunate that I had to inflict that severe blow, but it 
l^was necessary that you should be quieted for the 
* time being. I trust that you are not greatly 
inconvenienced." 

Bitter hatred welled up in Sharbon 's heart at 
the malicious satisfaction in the smooth voice. 
He felt that he would gladly have strangled 
Morrison without mercy, could he but have 
wrenched his hands free of the cords which bound 
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them. Morrison laughed again as he saw the 
heavy eyes of his victim flash resentment. 

" Ah, you would like to call me bad names, if 
you could, no doubt! Probably you would like 
to return me the little blow that has kept you quiet 
so long; but I warn you " — here his voice lost 
its smoothness and became rough, and his lips set 
menacingly — " I warn you that if you attempt to 
call out, to break loose, or to attract attention, 
you will be immediately overpowered, and in 6ve 
minutes — less than five minutes — you will be a 
dead man. 

"The people here have been informed that I 
an^ taking a deserter back to a Mexican prison, 
and would help me to make it impossible for you 
to do anything," continued Morrison. " We are 
not remaining here long, just a rest for the horses; 
and while we are here you will remain silent, or 
take the consequences." 

Sharbon did not speak. He realised as fully as 
Morrison the utter helplessness of his position, 
and he did not require to exercise much ingenuity 
to guess what would be the result if he fell into 
the hands of a party of desperadoes. 

Lynching, or worse, they would be quite capable 
of, and, bad as his present situation was, Sharbon 
felt that anything was preferable to being in the* 
hands of men who had not even Mtwrison's ap- 
parent desire to keep him alive. 

He therefore said nothing, and Morrison, read- 
ing in his silence acquiescence to his wishes, 
proceeded to undo the ropes which were cutting 
into Sharbon's wrists, and release his hands; and, 
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thus freedi he was able to raise himself to a sitting 
position, but immediately he did so a faintness 
overcame him. His head swam, and his brain 
reeled. He would have fallen had not Morrison 
caught him and pulled him back until he reclined 
against the seat of the wagon. 

" You are weak, sefior," he said. ** You see, 
it would not be well for you to make any resis- 
tance. A baby could overpower you now. Drink 
this, and perhaps you will feel stronger." 

He held the cup to Sharbon*^ lips, and almost 
poured down his throat the fiery Mexican spirit, 
Mescal, which it contained. Liquid of any sort 
was balm to Sharbon, and, nauseous as the sjjjpit 
was, its strength sent new life into his enfeebled 
frame. 

In a few seconds he was able to hold the cup 
himself and drain it to the dregs. As he handed 
it back he felt grateful to the Mexican, cordially 
as he loathed him, for his temporary mercy. 

Morrison regarded him gravely, holding the 
empty pannikin in his hand. 

** I will replace the bonds on your hands,*' he 
said; ** but it would be well, perhaps, if you 
remained sitting up for a time. We shall not be 
starting just yet, and before we do I will bring 
you food. We have some distance to travel yet, 
so you will need it. Meanwhile, perhaps a pillow 
might help you." 

He rolled up a musty rug, and thrust it between 
Sharbon 's head and the seat of the wagon. Then 
he replaced the cords on his victim's wrists, and 
led. 
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For an hour or more Sharbon remained quiet, 
grateful for the rest which eased the pain in his 
head and the ache in his bruised Hmbs. 

As his brain cleared he could hear the men 
talking as they passed and repassed his hiding- 
place, and on more than one occasion he caught the 
word " Campo," and came to the conclusion that 
Morrison must have carried him, by a long, 
winding mountain road, to the mining town of 
that name, some fifty miles from the place of his 
capture, and almost on the bordAs of Mexico. 

With a heavy wagon, and the long mountain 
route, it would take many hours to reach Campo 
tram El Cajon, and as it was evidently dark, and 
fainy early in the evening, Sharbon was able to 
guess that close on twenty-four hours had elapsed 
since his capture. 

They would probably have stopped more than 
once on the way while he was unconscious; and, 
meantime, what were they doing, those whom 
he had left behind? Had they discovered his 
absence? Would they attempt to trace him, or 
would they give him up for dead? What was 
Nita doing or thinking? 

All these surmises wandered rather vaguely 
through Sharbon's mind as he lay in the wagon, 
but as yet his mind was too dazed to do more than 
vaguely wonder, and he was more conscious of his 
actual physical pain than of the helplessness of his 
position. That would come later. 

Shortly before the wagon started again, Morri- 
son appeared with a bowi of thick, hot soup, which 
Sharbon was sufficiently recovered to be able to 
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take, but no conversation passed between them, 
and a few minutes after Morrison had taken the 
bowl and disappeared, the wagon, with a creak 
and a groan, lumbered heavily onward. 

It was not long before the pain in his head, 
which had slightly lessened while they remained 
stationary, returned in full force, and his bruised 
limbs throbbed and ached. He resigned himself to 
his misery, and endured the torture as best he 
could. In time the jolting lessened considerably, 
and the wagon ran more smoothly. Sharbon, 
surmising from his knowledge of the country that 
they had left the mountain roads, and were travel- 
ling over one of the long stretches of mud flats 
which lie between the foothills and the sea, was 
thankful for the respite, but by this time he was 
in a state of complete exhaustion, both from the 
cramped position in which he half-sat and half-lay, 
and the agony he was enduring from the pain in 
his head. 

He sank gradually into a stupor, and eventually 
into a drowsy oblivion, in which condition he 
remained until the raising of the canvas and the 
entrance of a blast of fresh air, and a flood of 
daylight, brought him back to life and recollection. 

At first he blinked and wondered vaguely where 
he was, but the gradual clearing of his senses, and 
the sight of Morrison's face bending over him, 
soon recalled recent events to his mind. 

In one hand his jailer bore a cup of steaming 
coffee, and in the other a plate on which rested 
some thick, and at any other time unappetising, 
slabs of bread and butter. 
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Biit Sharbon, after Morrison had set the cup 
and plate down beside him, and gone away, found 
lliar he was in a famishing condition, and the 
sight nf food of any kind was welcome. 

I''ven Morrison's words, spoken curtly as he 
swung himself off the wagon, did not ailect his 
appetite. 

" Eat, seiior," he said, " for we have some 
distance yet to go, and you will require all your 
strength." 

Alone in the semi-darkness of the wagon, 
Sharbon could hear the low murmur of voices, 
and guessed that hts travelling companions and 
captors were having their own meal under its shade, 
but he could not distinguish the words of their 
conversation. 

There was no other sound save the monotonous 
splash of water — a sound which at first mingled 
with Sharbon's clouded senses, and seemed part 
of the vague noises in his pain-racked head, but 
later, as the hot coffee helped to clear his brain, 
he recognised it as the sound of wavelets breaking 
against rocks. 

With this knowledge came, for the first time, a 
definite and intense desire to know where he was, 
and what were Morrison's intentions. Up to that 
moment he had been too dazed by pain and exhaus- 
tion to take much interest in his fate, and had merely 
endured, but, as life and vigour returned and the 
blood began to flow more freely through his cramped 
limbs, resignation disappeared and anxiety made 
itself felt. 
He realised that at the moment he was helpless 
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and completely at Morrison's mercy; but, if he 
could only discover what the Mexican's plans were, 
a way of escape might present itself. That his 
designs were evil and boded certain danger he had 
no doubt. That his capture and prolonged incar- 
ceration in the wagon was all part of some deep-laid 
scheme of vengeance he was equally confident ; and 
he knew enough of the fiendish inhumanity of which 
the half-breed is capable to be fully aware that in 
all probability this revenge would take the form of 
some torture, and that the carrying of him away so 
far from the scene of his capture was merely an 
additional safeguard against discovery. 

Sharbon had read and heard stories of men being 
bound and buried up to their necks in anthills, of 
men being left to die of thirst in the desert, driven 
to raving lunacy within hearing of their tormentors, 
and other forms of punishment practised by Mexican 
Indians on those who had injured or interfered with 
them. But, though he pondered over the probable 
form Morrison's revenge might take, and formu- 
lated many theories, not for one instant did he come 
within the merest suspicion of the special form of 
torture that the Mexican had devised for him. 

His meditations were interrupted by the sudden 
rising of the voices outside the wagon, and his 
attention was arrested by an angry altercation 
between the men. A sudden hope sprang up 
within him that if they quarrelled, some serious 
check would occur in Morrison's plans. In that 
way an opportunity of getting out of his clutches 
might present itself sooner than he expected. 
He managed to shufSe himself along the floor 
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until he could put his ear to the chink in the canvas, 
whence the sound of the voices proceeded ; hut, 
though he could hear them distinctly, he could 
not understand a word of the conversation, for the 
speakers were using a dialect entirely unknown to 
him, and even his slight knowledge of Spanish did 
not help him to make out the meaning of the 
torrent of words which one of the men hurled at 
the other. 

It was obvious that a serious quarrel had sprung 
up between ihem, but for what reason Sharbon 
could not even hazard a guess. He could only hope 
that it might end, as many quarrels of the kind 
are apt to do in such localities, in the combatants 
resorting to arms, and thus one, or both of them, 
might be disabled. 

For some twenty minutes the voices rose and fell, 
but at last it became evident that, whatever the cause 
of the dispute, things were quieting down. By 
degrees the angry intonation lessened, and the 
voices sank to a sullen murmur. 

He could guess that the settlement was not 
entirely satisfactory to either party, but the fact of 
any settlement of a peaceful nature having been 
reached was sufficient to frustrate his own hopes of 
immediate escape. 

An abrupt cessation of the voices and a movement 
from the men outside sent him scrambling back to 
his old position. As he sank back on the floor he 
was rejoiced to find that his strength was returning 
to him. His bruises were less painful, and with the 
ceasing of the racking pain in his head, his brain 
was clearer and more vigorous. 
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Sharbon felt fairly confident that, with the regain- 
ing of his strength he would be able to discover some 
n\eans of effecting an escape. Ill, disabled, bound, 
and unarmed, to cope with two men of the type of 
Morrison and his companion would have been 
useless; but his strength recovered, many things 
might be possible. 

It was evident that immediate death was not part 
of Morrison's plan for him, and time, above all 
things, was his greatest friend. 

In the meantime he determined to pretend, as far 
as possible, to be too exhausted to take any interest 
in what was going on, and thus, if possible, catch 
Morrison off his guard and obtain some hint as 
to his intentions. 

He had hardly settled himself into his accustomed 
position and assumed an air of exhausted languor 
when the canvas was again raised, and Morrison 
swung himself into the wagon. 

In the dim light Sharbon could see that the man's 
face was lowering and dissatisfied, and it was easy 
to judge from his expression that whatever the 
upshot of the quarrel, it was little to Morrison's 
liking. He collected the cup and plate after replac- 
ing the cords round Sharbon 's wrists, making no 
remark whatever, and disappearing as suddenly as 
he had come. 

The long hours wore slowly away. Sharbon 
twisted and turned as best he could in order to 
obtain some change of position. He occupied his 
mind with planning and replanning some method 
of escape, and as each hour passed and he felt his 
Strength increasing, hope became buoyant within 
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him though his plans as yet were nebulous and 
indefinite. 

He finally came to the conclusion that, if they 
should be remaining in the same spot all night, or 
even if they travelled all night again and he was 
still left entirely alone in the wagon, it might be 
possible to free himself from the ropes which bound 
htm, and under cover of darkness creep out of the 
wagon and slip into some hiding-place. 

Even then if he succeeded in accomplishing so 
much, his position would be difRcult and dangerous 
in the extreme. An unarmed man, without money, 
in a strange country would be at a terrible disad- 
vantage, but anything was better than remaining 
in Morrison's hands. 

At intervals he heard the murmur of voices, and 
one or the other of the men occasionally shouted 
at the horses tethered close by. Twice Morrison 
brought him food and drink, but on both occasions 
he did not utter a word. There was no sign of any 
recurrence of the quarrel, though the two men were 
obviously on rather strained terms. 

Sharbon began to long with intolerable im- 
patience for the approach of evening, when they 
would be certain cither to move wi or to camp for 
the night. His cramped position, the stufiiness of 
the wagon, his uncertainty as to his ultimate fate, 
all combined to make his imprisonment wellnigh 
unendurable, and when Morrison, about an hour 
after he had brought him his third meal, again ap- 
peared in the wagon, Sharbon noted with a throb of 
excitement and relief that the daylight was fading. 

But his scheme for escape that night was speedily 
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himself to his fate when the men who carried 
him stopped abruptly. 

Sharbon held his breath, waiting for the prelimi- 
nary swing which should precede the hurling of his 
helpless body into the deep Pacific waters. 

Instead of this, however, after several unintel- 
ligible commands, uttered by Morrison in a rough, 
impatient voice, which were received only with 
monosyllabic grunts by his assistant, Sharbon felt 
himself being lowered into what he guessed to be 
the stern sheets of a small boat. 

It occurred to him then, that in all probability 
they intended to send him adrift, a prospect which 
pleased him even less than the one of being 
flung into the sea, but this idea also was speedily 
disposed of. 

The men shoved the boat off, and, as the keel 
slipped off the sand and took the water, Sharbon 
felt her sway to their weight as one after the other 
they stepped into the boat. 

For some time he lay quiet and alone in the stern, 
racking his brain for some solution of the problem 
which was now more bewildering than ever. And 
then when the little boat heeled over to the wind, 
and he heard the lapping of the waters against her 
sides as she curtsied to the waves, he felt Morrison 
slide into the seat above him and take the tiller. 

In a few moments they were racing along before 
a fresh breeze, the bows of the little craft cutting the 
waves and sending the salt spray flying. The sting 
of it cut Sharbon 's face as it splashed over the 
gunwale. 

The purring accents which Sharbon knew so well, 
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and 'uyzzhtd so ayaSallr, soun<ied dose over his 
rtairrJytnt head, and MocTi50CL''s words mingled 
frith the wash of the sea and whi^Ie of the wind 
through the rigging. 

" And now, senor/' he sard. " the time has 
come for us to have a little explanation. It will not 
be longy but an hour or so, before tou and I part 
company — probably for ever. 

** No doubt you are wondering as to the fate that 
is in store for you. Possibly, too, you have been 
thinking out different methods of escape. 

** Well, you will soon know what fate I have 
designed for you, and you will have ample oppor- 
tunity, free from all observation, to exercise all your 
ingenuity in getting back to El Cajon. For I have 
no intention of killing you. You shall go quite 
whole and sound, so that if the fair Nita sets her 
gaze upon your face again, she will find noiie of its 
beauty lacking.'' 

He laughed, sardonically, and Sharbon, in the 
bottom of the boat, felt, as before, a murderous 
instinct arise within himself to meet the evil in the 
other man*s nature. He writhed in helpless wrath, 
and his fingers ached to feel their grip on Morrison *s 
throat. 

The Mexican struck a match, and the faint scent 
of a cigar floated down to Sharbon *s nostrils. The 
odour recalled more vividly than anything else the 
recollection of Nita. How often he had himself 
smoked those selfsame small Mexican cigars when 
she had been beside him I A frantic desire for 
freedom assailed him, a passionate craving surged 
up within him to know what Nita was doing and 
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where she was, whether they were looking for him 
or if she had given him up for dead. In the 
darkness he dragged helplessly at the cords which 
bound his wrists, and rubbed his feet against the 
rough flooring in the hope of breaking the strands 
which bound his ankles. 

An overmastering inclination arose within him to. 
fall, bound as he was, upon the man beside him, 
and if he could not obtain his freedom, to hurl 
Morrison together with himself over the side of the 
boat into the cold, dark waters beneath them. 

As if some inkling of the sensations passing 
through the mind of his prisoner communicated 
themselves to Morrison, that individual shifted his 
seat slightly, and tapped Sharbon's forehead lightly 
with his revolver. 

" That weapon lies on the seat beside me," he 
said. " Any movement on your part towards 
attacking me, or upsetting the ^pat, will meet with 
its instant use." 

There was a moment's silence while Morrison 
smoked quietly, then he went on. 

" Four years ago, Mr Sharbon, you came to El 
Cajon Valley — a stranger — unknown to everyone 
in the country. By the aid of money, and I must 
admit the f)OSsession of some personal charm of 
manner which most of your fellow-countrymen 
lack, you have made yourself very popular and 
gained many friends, though, to this day, none of 
them know where you came from, why you came 
among us, or what you were before you came. 

" Until you arrived, Nita Eldrige— don't move; 
I have warned you that any attempt to do so will 
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only result in immediate death — Nita Eldrige had 
looked with favourable eyes on me. She was 
friendly and pleasant ; she never refused to accept 
attentions or presents from me. There were many 
others too, of course, but she had not then singled 
one out for special favour, and I had great hopes 
that I might be the one she would select. 

•' But after you came she changed. I saw it 
from the moment she first met you, and, though 
she has had several flirtations with others, she has 
never been the same to me since. None of the 
other attractions were lasting for her. She would 
like a man for a day, a week, or a month, some 
new-comer f>erhaps; then she would get tired of 
him, and return to her old friends, the men whom 
she had grown up with and known all her life. 

** I went to Nita, at last, and told her oi>enly 
my wishes, asked her to marry me. What did I 
receive? Scoffs, jpsults, sneers! I tried to gain 
by force what I could not win by fair words, and 
many a girl of Nita's blood has been won by these 
means. What happened? Again you came and 
interfered. You cast me out of the house like a 
dead sheep and took Nita for yourself. 

** I went away with my heart black against you, 
and for weeks and months I waited and kept out of 
sight until you began to think I had gone away for 
good and left the coast clear for you. Fool that 
you were not to know that a Mexican never forgets 
nor forgives a slight or an injury. 

** When I thought the time was ripe, and when 
my plans were fully formed, I came back. Watch- 
ing my opportunity, I waited and caught you in 
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one another's arms, and knew exactly where and 
how you had occupied your time in my absence. 
And you never guessed that all the time I had been 
away from the valley, leaving you to unlimited 
freedom, giving you every opportunity to win 
Nita's love and trust — all that time, I say, I had 
been, not up in the mountains nursing my wounds, 
as you imagined, but many miles away in 
England." 

Sharbon started, and a forcible exclamation 
slipped from between his clenched teeth. Morrison 
laughed. 

" Yes, in England. I will not tell you all I did 
there, but you are aware that I found out what I 
wanteij to know, iind laid a train which, without 
any further assistance from me, would in ' any 
case put a stop to any dallying on your part with 
Nita. 

" Then I made you outwandly friends with me 
until all the valley folk thought that there was peace 
between us. All the time I watched and waited 
until at last I trapped you into the quicksand. 
Ah I you do not know how often when you have 
been riding back from Nita's house at night, or 
sitting with her in the afternoon, I, or someone 
for me, have been watching every action in the 
hope of catching you unawares. 

" You did not recognise me in the man who 
stopped you at the bridge that night and directed 
you up the valley to the ford, although 1 sat beside 
you in your own buggy. You English are so self- 
confident, so proud of your brains and your 
strength, it is not difficult to outwit you. So I 
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carried you off, and here we are at the last stage 
of the journey — the last scene in the play. 

'* Soon you will know what it is to suffer as I 
have suffered through you, and the torments, the 
physical torments that you will go through will be 
as nothing to the mental torments I have suffered, 
for, when we love a woman, we do not love 
her as you do, in a temperate, calculating, calm 
manner; we love her like a burning mountain, a 
volcano, and slighted love is torture to such as I. 

** And with the physical pain you shall have 
also the mental suffering. You shall think of me 
as I have had to think of you, with Nita lying in 
my arms. When I leave you, I shall return to EI 
Cajon, and either force Nita to become my wife, or 
carry her off to the mountains against her will and 
break her to mine. You shall think of us together 
while you lie an outcast, given up for dead, 
forgotten. You sh%ll know what it is to be racked 
by jealousy, torn with longing." 

The purring voice had developed into a snarl as 
he ended his speech, and almost simultaneously 
with his last words the keel of the boat grated on 
the sands. Morrison left his seat and went to the 
assistance of his subordinate. 

Sharbon heard him giving brusque orders in 
the same dialect which he had used throughout, 
and, anxious as he was, he could not help marvel- 
ling at the man's extraordinary versatility. 

Morrison appeared to alter from the polished 
gentleman to the roughest half-caste in the space 
of an instant. He changed his sp>eech from pure 
Castillian to an unintelligible jargon as easily as 
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he shifted from educated English to the language 
of the Western cowboy. 

Sharbon at this eleventh hour appreciated to the 
full the fact that he had terribly underestimated the 
intelligence of his enemy in deceiving himself into 
the idea that Morrison would allow himself to be 
overcome and trampled on so easily, would give 
up the girl he had set his heart upon winning 
without making a struggle to gain the upper hand. 

His enemy had the upper hand now, with a 
vengeance, and again he wondered what fiendish 
method of punishment Morrison had invented for 
him. 

He had not much time for thought. It was 
scarcely three minutes from the first scraping of 
the pebbles beneath the boat's prow to the 
moment when he was again lifted out of the boat 
and taken ashore. 

A few yards from the spot where they had 
landed they laid him down, and Sharbon felt the 
soft, yielding sand of the seashore beneath him. 

" Adios, seHoT." Morrison's voice had re- 
sumed its purring suavity of tone. " As you laid 
me bleeding and helpless on the ground, so I lay 
you bound and helpless beneath the rocks. There 
is not a living human being on this island except 
yourself. 

" I trust to-morrow's awakening will bring you 
pleasant revelations, and that your dreams will 
be peaceful and happy ones. I will remove the 
bandage from your eyes before I go, as I do not 
wish you to miss any of the beauties of nature 
which will surround you in the morning." 
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He whipped the bandage oflf Sharbon's eyes as 
he spoke, and, soft-footed as a cat, slipped into 
the darkness before his victim, whose sight was 
weakened by its pressure, was able to distinguish 
the outline of the rocks above him. 

Sharbon heard the scraping of the pebbles be- 
neath the boat as she ran back into the water, and 
knew that, wherever the spot might be situated on 
which he found himself, he had been definitely 
and deliberately left to his fate. 

Helpless, bound, and alone on an unknown 
shore, destined to die, probably, of slow starva- 
tion, or perhaps if the sand on which he lay was 
awash at high tide he might float off into the 
Pacific without being able to make an effort to save 
himself. 

That there might be worse even than one or 
other of these dread alternatives in store for him, 
he had not yet come to think. He might die for 
want of food, go raving mad for want of water, die 
of exposure and exhaustion, be drowned by the 
incoming tide; any of these were possible, in fact 
probable, and either one of them would be bad 
enough. 

Sharbon rolled over on to his side and groaned 
aloud. The night was black, and he could see 
nothing in any direction except the dark outline 
of the rocks, the heaving waste of water. 

Until the daylight came it was impossible to 
even guess the nature or the situation of the island 
on which Morrison had elected to abandon him. 
By a rough calculation, he judged that there must 
still be six or seven hours of darkness to be endured 
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before sunrise, and three or four before the moon 
would show herself. 

It was bitterly cold, and the chill wind from the 
sea penetrated even the thick overcoat which had 
never been removed since his capture, and to 
which the remains of the quicksand still clung. 

Sharbon shivered miserably, and his heart sank 
at the prospect before him. He encouraged him- 
self with the thought that if he could hold out, 
daylight might bring him some faint hope, might 
show him some possible means of escape. 

Even to attempt to escape would be better than 
having to lie and await Death, to watch Death 
moving up to him step by step, and inch by inch, 
and be unable to do anything to thrust him out of 
sight. 

By degrees, worn out with pain, anxiety, and 
weakness, Sharbon became drowsy. The sand 
beneath him was soft and grateful to his bruised 
limbs after the unyielding floor of the wagon. 

In spite of the cold, and his unhappy thoughts, 
his eyelids closed, and an hour after he had been 
landed he lay asleep, with the murmuring waves 
of the Pacific creeping up almost to his feet, and 
his face upturned to the starless sky. 



CHAPTER XXI 

When he opened his eyes to the world again it was 
broad daylight; and he stared upward, blank and 
bewildered, into the blue arc of heaven. His eye- 
lids were stiff with the salt spray, and the flavour 
of the brine had crept down his throat. 

The sun had been up some time, and shone 
with almost summer radiance from a deep, blue, 
unclouded sky. In the morning light the waves 
danced and flashed, and the wind which blew over 
him was fresh and brisk. 

Sharbon yawned and wondered where he was and 
how he came to be there. An attempt to raise his 
hands to his face brought back the events of the 
previous night to his mind, and for a few moments 
he lay still, sick at heart, and faint at the prospect 
before him. 

Restlessly he moved his limbs in the sand, and 
at the same instant a sharp buzzing sound arrested 
his attention. The noise was repeated from a 
distance. 

There was a certain familiarity about it, too, and 
though it was like no other sound, Sharbon was 
conscious that he had heard it often before, and that 
it was connected in his mind with something — 
something not very pleasant. What ? Where ? Ah I 

240 
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As recollection came to him he started into a 
sitting position and instantly the buzzing was 
repeated a little louder and more insistent, and this 
time there was no doubt at all in his mind how the 
sound originated. The first sight that met his eyes 
corroborated his suspicions. 

The noise was the warning of the rattlesnake when 
disturbed in his lair — the sound that sets startled 
horses quivering and terror-stricken, that makes 
men pause and hold their breath, that strikes a chtll 
through man and beast alike when its sharp, 
insistent warning breaks the air. 

Almost at Sharbon's feet, coiled on the sand, its 
head raised ready to spring, an enormous rattle- 
snake faced him. So nearly the colour of the sand 
was its scaly brown body, that, save for the head, 
it might have been a lump of rock. Beyond him 
another snake, and farther on another, and still 
another. 

Motionless, Sharbon sat and gazed at the scene 
which met his eyes. With almost incredulous 
horror he looked over the beach which lay before 
him, away to the low-lying rocks at each side, 
upward to the sheer blank wall of rock rising 
skyward at his back. 

The whole place was a seething, squirming mass 
of snakes. Large and small they swarmed about him, 
coiled in the sand, in the crevices, sunning them- 
selves on the rocks, or wriggling along the beach. 

From every direction, turn where he would, they 
raised their loathly flat heads, and seemed to gloat 
with their vicious, yellow, gleaming eyes over the 
man Bung helpless into their midst. 

g 
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Out of the shadows, round the projecting rocks, 
their great, sinuous bodies crept, crawled, and slid, 
leaving behind them on the sand slimy tracks as 
they passed along. 

And ever and anon rose from one of them the 
buzz, buzz, buzz, which is like the running down 
of the mainspring of a clock, if it is like anything 
except itself. 

Sharbon, resting on his elbow on the sand, 
watched them with fascinated eyes, the fascination 
with which a man doomed to execution might 
watch the sharpening of the executioner's axe 
which will later on sever his head from his 
bleeding trunk. 

He seemed paralysed, unable to move, to speak, 
to shout. He could only gaze at the scene about 
him with unutterable horror, with a sensation of 
helplessness which turned him to stone. 

Brave as he was, his blood curdled as he watched 
the reptiles surrounding him. As the sun rose 
higher and higher in the heavens, more and still 
more snakes wriggled out of the dark rocks or 
slipped over the flat surfaces down on the sand. 

What he had at first taken for small rocks or 
excrescences, suddenly came to life and resolved 
themselves into writhing masses of scaly bodies, 
from which now and then a flat and venomous head 
would be raised, and glittering eyes fix themselves 
upon him. 

It grew hot, and, as the day strengthened, 
Sharbon, who had at first been grateful for the 
warmth, found his sufferings momentarily in- 
creased* 
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It was many hours since food or liquid had 
passed his lips, and the pangs of thirst began 
to make themselves apparent. His mouth was 
clammy with salt, his throat swollen and dry. 

Bound as he was, he could neither rid himself of 
his overcoat, nor sever the cords which held his 
wrists and ankles as in a vice. 

Had the beach been free from snakes, he could 
have dragged himself to one of the rocks and 
perhaps cut through the cords on one of their sharp 
points or edges, but to move from where he lay, 
even to turn round, meant that he must disturb 
several of the reptiles and intercept the path of 
others; and the result was inevitable. While he 
lay quiet he might escape being bitten — to move 
meant certain and agonising death. 

There was no sound to break the silence but the 
lapping of the shining waves and the buzz of the 
reptiles. The pitiless sun shone down upon him; 
the waters sparkled and flashed. Nature herself 
seemed to mock his sufferings and his weakness. 
Light brown, dark brown, green, and almost black, 
the snakes varied in colour as they revelled in 
their undisputed sovereignty, their diamond- 
marked scales gleaming and wet or dull and 
brown as the sand. 

Hour after hour slipped away; twice the sun 
crossed the meridian and slowly descended towards 
the horizon. Twice the rosy sunset tinged the 
snow-capped mountains far away on the distant 
shore, and still Sharbon remained immovable in 
the same spot as when he had awakened. 

By the end of the second day he had almost ceased 
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to feel at ally his numbed senses being scarcely 
capable of realising pain, and when the morning of 
the third broke, the first rays of the sun found 
him lying inert and motionless, his tongue swollen 
and black, his eyes dimmed and glazing, the life 
departing from his limbs. 

He was conscious only that the snakes were all 
about him, crawling even across his inert limbs, 
sliding close to his face. The agonies of thirst and 
the fierce heat of the sun had brought back the pain 
to his head, and he saw as through a mist, blood-red 
with anguish. 




CHAPTER XXII 

In a world that was empty and void of interest — in 
a mist of grey dreariness when nature around her 
was ail light and sun — Nita Eldrige spent the days 
immediately following her brother's announcement 
of Sharbon's death. 

At first, so stunned was she by the suddenness 
of the blow that she did not connect the disap- 
pearance of her lover with Morrison, but when her 
active mind began to recover from its temporary 
loss of vitality, she found herself dwelling more 
and more closely upon the details of his disappear- 
ance, and the longer she thought about it the less 
inclined she was to accept as final her brother's 
conviction that Sharbon had met his death in the 
quicksand. 

She had insisted upon the search-party prolong- 
ing their investigations, a work which had resulted 
in the discovery of the buggy some hundred yards 
farther down the river, whence the shifting sand had 
forced it, but they were unable to form any guess 
as to the exact spot at which Sharbon could have 
gone under, a fact which in Nita's opinion confirmed 
her conviction that he was alive and had not 
remained in the river. 

For months past she had been on the alert to 
245 • 
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discern the first move on Morrison's part ; for weeks 
she had dailv and hourly anticipated some divul- 
gence of the scheme which she was convinced he 
was only waiting for a fitting opportunity to put 
into execution: but lo her suggestion that Morri- 
son had a hand in the present state of affairs she 
received little encouragement from Bert. 

'• Belter not bolster yourself up with false hopes/* 
he said decisively in reply to her tentative remark 
that she wondered if Morrison could throw some 
light on the subject if he chose. 

** Even if Morrison did have a hand in it, you 
may bet your bottom dollar he did the job 
thoroughly while he was about it. He wouldn't 
run the risk of Sharbon getting back and telling 
tales. 

•* What beats me is, what was Redge doing way 
up the Creek a good two miles above the bridge? 
He could have crossed the bridge right enough — 
safe as houses that bridge was, and he came over 
here by it — why on earth did he go wandering off 
his road that way? " 

Nita did not reply. Eldrige cut off the end of 
a cigar, put it in his mouth, and lit it. 

"I'd give a good bit if we could have discovered 
just where he went down, or found out some reason 
why he was there at all," he went on when the task 
was accomplished to his satisfaction. 

" Where is Morrison ? " asked Nita abruptly and 
apropos of nothing. 

Bert looked up sharply at his sister's question. 

•' Morrison? Why, working same as usual, I 
I haven't given a thought to him." 
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" It might be worth while finding if he is really 
in the valley, and, if not, when and where he was 
last seen," said Nita quietly. 

" What on earth does it matter where he is? I 
don't see how he could have had any hand tn this, 
and if he had it would be no use trying to get the 
truth out of him. My opinion is that he'd just as 
soon have plugged Sharbon or got that rascally 
Indian cousin of his to knife him if he'd had 
anything to do with it." 

" I'm not so sure. That quicksand business may 
be nothing but a blind to make us think he is dead 
and give up looking for him. Anyway, Bert, I 
wish you would find out whether Morrison is about 
here or not." 

Bert grunted an unconvinced affirmative, and, 
rising from his chair, returned to the orchard. 

Nita, restless and unsatisfied, finished her house- 
hold tasks, and then, finding time hang heavy on 
her hands and realising that there was no more 
help to be expected from Bert, slipped into her 
riding skirt and saddled her horse, with the inten- 
tion of making some inquiries for herself. 

Swinging herself lightly into her saddle, she rode 
through the orchard to where her brother was at 
work. He paused as she came up to him and 
rested indolently on his hoe. 

" I'm going down to the store," she said. " I 
want to get something — and I think maybe I will 
go in and see Mrs Netherly. She may have heard 
something. You'll find your dinner all ready on 
the table if 1 am not back. Don't wait for me 
anyhow. I've just got to get out of the house or 
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I'll go crazy, so I shall work it off somehow, m 
feel better maybe after I have had a good long ride." 

She turned away and rode back into the avenue, 
putting her horse into a gallop as soon as she was 
clear of the soft soil of the orchard. 

Bert watched her out of sight with his eyes fut) 
of a wistful sympathy. Deeply as he regretted 
the loss of his friend, his own grief was almost 
swallowed up in his intense pity for his sister. 

To stand by and watch her suffering and be 
unable to give her any help or offer any encourage- 
ment to her hopes had been a sore trial to him. 

He was convinced that Sharbon was dead, and, 
moreover, that he had been trapped into the 
quicksand by some underhand machinations of 
Morrison which would never be explained. 

He could not bring himself to believe in Nita's 
idea that the quicksand was merely a blind to throw 
them off the scent, and he imagined that his sister 
merely clung to this idea on account of her natural 
reluctance to accept the fact of Sharbon's death. 

He worked on steadily until after his usual 
dinner hour, and then finding that Nita evidently 
did not intend to return he betook himself into the 
house and dined alone. 

He then washed up the things he had used, put 
them back in their places, and returned to the 
orchard, feeling glad that his sister had apparently 
found some distraction from her own sad thoughts. 

Nita meanwhile rode slowly down to the store, 
where from the postmaster she succeeded in elicit- 
ing the information that Morrison had not been 
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in there for over a week, and that to the best of 
his, Jimmy Corbette's, belief he was not in the 
Valley at all. 

** I'm durned well sure he ain't up to Cousins', 
he said. " It's a good eight days since I seen him 
last, and Jack Cousins was in here last night, and 
I'd most swear I heard him tell someone Morrison 
had give him the slip and left him in the lurch, and 
that he was wantin' another hand in the orchard. 
Were you wantin' to see him for anything special, 
Miss Eldrige?" 

** No, I just wanted to know if he was anywhere 
about," replied the girl carelessly. ** It don't 
matter if he's away. I thought maybe he'd been 
in lately, and you might be seeing him." 

** He'll be along soon no doubt. He's a queer 
bird, and comes and goes like a swaller. I'll tell 
him you were asking for him, if I do see him, 
shall I ? " 

Nita hesitated a moment. 

** Yes, please do," she said. ** Tell him that I — 
that Bert and I want to see him sometime if he'll 
just come up to our place." 

Another customer claimed Corbette's attention, 
and Nita took the opportunity to slip out of the 
shop and thus avoid further questions. 

She had discovered the principle information she 
had come to seek. Morrison had evidently not been 
in the valley for several days. 

As she cantered homewards she turned over in 
her mind various ideas as to where Morrison had 
taken Sharbon and what he intended to do with 
him. If he had merely shot him or entrapped him 
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into the quicksand and forced him down to meet 
his end in the river-bed, there would have been no 
necessity for him to leave El Cajon either immedi- 
ately before or after the occurrence. It would, in 
fact, have been better for him and less likely to 
arouse suspicion if he had remained at his work and 
joined in the search of the missing man. 

At the same time Nita was aware that few, if any, 
beside herself held him responsible for Sharbon's 
death. So well had Morrison contrived to throw 
dust in their eyes by his open exhibition of friend- 
ship with Nita and Sharbon that almost with one 
accord they exonerated him at the outset from 
having any hand in it. 

Nevertheless, Nita was convinced that Morrison 
was not only responsible for Sharbon's disappear- 
ance, but also that his continued absence from the 
valley was in some way connected with the affair. 

She felt confident that Morrison had devised some 
infamous scheme of revenge, and that such a 
revenge as would satisfy a man of his blood and 
character was not likelyto take the form of anything 
so quick and merciful as a bullet or drowning. 

And as there seemed no hope of anyone else 
continuing investigations into the matter, Nita 
decided that it remained for her to attempt to solve 
the mystery alone, and to do this she must first 
discover as speedily as possible Morrison's where- 
abouts, lose no time in seeking him out and accuse 
him of having abducted Sharbon. But how was 
this to be done? 

Bert would have nothing to do with it. He 
had made up his mind that Sharbon was dead. 
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Netherly, good and loyal soul as he was, would be 
of very little use in dealing with such men as 
Morrison and his accomplices, and there was no 
one else whom Nita felt she could take into her 
confidence. 

Though she shuddered inwardly at the idea of 
putting herself into Morrison's power, she was fully 
determined to seek him out, and, if possible, wring 
the truth from his lips, no matter what it might 
cost her. 

With this end in view she passed Sharbon's 
ranch without paying her intended visit to Mrs 
Netherly and continued her way towards her home 
until she reached the bridge which spanned the 
creek. 

Here, after crossing to the other side, she turned 
her horse up the river and rode slowly along the 
same rough track which Sharbon had followed 
three days before. 

She could see as she passed the broken willows 
and crushed undergrowth where the wheels of the 
buggy had passed through and over them, and in 
the now dry mud were plain enough the impressions 
of the mare's slipping hoofs, showing how slow 
and difHcult had been Sharbon's progress. 

Nita felt that she would have paid any price, 
given anything she possessed, to be able to discover 
why he had turned aside from his rightful path 
and wandered through such country at midnight, 
when his experience must have warned him of the 
danger that awaits the unwary traveller who forsakes 
the beaten track after heavy rains. 

Both Nita and her brother too had warned him 
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over and over again never to attempt to ride or drive 
across country when the ground was waterlogged 
and soft, and Sbarbon was neither a reckless driver 
nor apt to disr^^d the safety of his horses nor the 
value of his traps. 

What was the reason which induced him to risk 
injuring his horse and damaging his property ? It 
could hardly have been a mere whim. 

She puzzled over it without finding a ray of 
daylight to help her to solve the problem, nor when 
at last she reached the opening and rode down to 
the edge of the river was there anything to guide 
her in further investigation. 

The buggy had been drawn out of the sand and 
taken away. The water flowed still and silent, 
shallow and inscrutable, over the smooth silver 
sand. 

Save for a few hoof-prints on the bank and 
the deep imprint of wheels leading straight into 
the river there was no sign of anything out of the 
common having taken place; still less was there 
anything to indicate that the desolate and apparently 
peaceful spot had recently been the scene of a 
tragedy. 

There was nothing to be learnt here, and, with 
a sigh, Nita turned her horse and rode back towards 
the bridge. As she emerged from the brushwood 
and came in sight of the rough wooden structure 
she saw that a man was leaning over the railing 
in contemplation of the water passing under the 
bridge. 

Stray men without apparent occupation were 
always to be avoided if possible^ especially at that 
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season of the year, when the country swarmed with 
tramps. 

Involuntarily Nita laid her hand on the revolver 
strapped to her saddle and tightened her reins as 
she came up to the bridge. 

At the sound of her approach the man raised his 
head and looked at her. 

A thrill of half-fear, half-hope ran through her 
as she recognised him as a relative of Morrison's 
who belonged to the gang of half-breeds with whom 
Morrison herded in the mountains whenever he 
elected to return to the spot which he designated by 
the euphonious title of *' home." 

She reined in her horse and waited. 



M 



CHAPTER XXIII 

The Indian came across the bridge whh the 
noiseless step of bis race, and sbe knew tbat be 
intended speaking to her. Cordially as she disliked 
him, deeply as she suspected him of being a party 
to Morrison's evil deeds, with Sharbon*s life at stake 
she could not refuse to take the opportunity of 
discovering something about him, no matter what 
might be the source of the information. 

On her way back to the bridge she had decided 
to penetrate to the Indian reser\'ation and find out 
if by chance Morrison had taken Sharbon there, 
and was keeping him a prisoner, and here close at 
hand was an inhabitant of the very camp she had 
intended to seek. 

The pressure of the metal beneath her fingers 
gave her courage, and she looked down with coldly 
inquiring eyes upon the broad-featured face of the 
man who stood at her stirrup. The countenance 
was immobile and impenetrable, but in the small 
beady eyes was a light as of some definite purpose 
to be accomplished, and he spoke rapidly, in a 
harsh, guttural dialect. 

Nita shook her head. 

'' I no sabe your talk," she said. 

264 
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His face obviously fell a trifle, but he repeated 
his sentence in broken and disjointed pidgin- 
English. 

" You no sabe where Seilor Sharbon is? I can 
tell you. You want to know. I show you. You 
come." 

He laid one brown esm on the horse's reins as if 
to lead him, but Nila, her colour rising and her 
eyes flashing, drew the horse back sharply, and 
shook her head again. 

" Where is Mr Sharbon? If you know you can 
tell me. Do not touch my horse. ' I never allow 
anyone to touch my reins." 

As she spoke she partially drew the revolver from 
its case with her right hand, and allowed him to see 
its hilt. 

The man released the reins, but remained standing 
close at the horse's head, and his voice was per- 
suasive as he answered: 

" No can tell. Can show. You come." 

Nita, suspecting an ambush, again shook her 
head. 

" I can't come alone with you," said Nita. " If 
you are speaking the truth, and really want me 
to come with you to find Mr Sharbon, you will 
come back with me to the ranch and repeat what 
you say to my brother. He will come with 
us." 

She settled herself in the saddle as if to ter- 
minate the conversation, but the Indian laid his 
hand again on the reins, and the horse did not 
move. 

"No time," he persisted. " Sefior Sharbon 



bvL ip^TT bod. Yoa 

H* scoct farr-csrlT. ard Nha ins sScnt^ torn by 
itjs^, ani rrxSccisioci. With all bcr h?art she 
i^jr:j>f:i rbe mas, and scspectcd that he had been 
sen: br Morrisoti. Yet she could not let slip one 
chance of obcaininz infoncaiion as to the where- 
abo-rts of the rran she ioved. 

In:pa.:ien:!y she IcoLed up and down the road, 
but there was no one in si^ht whom she could call 
to her aid. The Indian pressed closer. 

** You come," he said- ** Now — at once. No 
time to lose you wish to save him." 

"Where is he?" repeated Xita. "Tell me 
more. Surely you can tell me where he is. I can*t 
btlieve you until you tell me more. I can't go away 
with you unless you tell me where you arc going.** 

Suddenly he dropped the reins and turned from 
her. Seizing one of the slender willows he snapped 
it off, and with the improvised pencil began 
sketching an outline in the sand. 

Nita watched him, at first with merely casual 
interest, but as the outline took shape a horror grew 
in her gaze, first bewilderment, then a half-compre- 
hension, and finally incredulous horror. 

*' Corpus Christi!" 

He looked up at her, a half-smile of satisfaction 
parting his dark lips as the words broke from her 
like a cry. 

The picture he had, outlined on the sand was that 
of a shrouded figure covered entirely with a pall, 
through which the outlines of the limbs and head 
showed distinct and unmistakable. 
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The island to which Sharbon had been taken by 
Morrison bore the name Corpus Christ! , on account 
of its extraordinary resemblance to a human figure 
laid out for burial. 

The Indian threw away the willow — the look on 
Nita's white face apparently satisfying him that 
his effort had not been in vain. 

" You will come — now? " he asked softly. 

Nita pointed with her whip towards the sketch 
in the sand. She spoke in a whisper and her lips . 
were dry. 

" Corpus Christi I Do you mean it? Is it 
possible that he has taken him there? " 

The man nodded ; his eyes never left her face, 
and he watched with evident relish the rapid 
succession of expressions passing over Nita's mobile 
countenance. 

" He is one devil, that man Morrison," he said 
calmly, " one devil. I hate him." 

A gleam of intense malignant hatred shone for 
an instant in his dark, inscrutable eyes, and that 
flash decided Nita. Her hesitations, her doubts, 
her fears vanished in an instant. 

" I will go with you," she said. " Where is 
your horse? " 

The Indian turned away and slipped noiselessly 
into the brush and willows. Nita followed him, 
her horse crushing heavily through the undergrowth 
which the passage of the man who preceded her 
scarcely disturbed more than a breath of a summer . 
wind. 

A hundred yards or so from the bridge they 
emerged into a small clearing in the centre of 
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vfaich stood a stunted sjrcamore, to which was 
trtbei«d an emaciated and weary-looking Indian 

The arimal's colouring was a dull chestnut, its 
coa: UdLS rougii and uncared for, its head dropped, 
and its thin tail was tucked in aft^ the manner of 
rbe l>r\xxo. To all appearance it was half-starved 
anvi rxce than half-dead, but Nita wasted neither 
svmiuihv r^v'^r words over it. 

A: the r.^cch of its master the dejected beast came 
sciviertY r.^ life. The Indian cast a backward 
g^rxv o\*xrr his shoulder after he had swung 
hirtissrl: inro his dilapidated saddle. 

** Y -u f.-IIow me/' he said. " I take you short 
vk;jiv — we ^tt there cueek.** 

Nita nxiced in response. During the last few 
moments she had formulated her plans, and decided 
what she would d^. 

" I want to stop at the first past office we pass," 
she called to her guide. " I must send a letter to 
my brother.'* 

He made no reply, and she was uncertain whether 
he had heard her remark. She thought it unneces- 
sary, however, to repeat it, being determined at 
any rate to send word to Ben whether her guide 
disapproved or not, and she followed close at the 
heel of the little Indian pony, which, with some of 
the subtle stealth of its owner, was pushing its way 
rapidly and easily through the brush. 

The Indian had set off in the same direction as 
that which Sharbon had taken, with the evident 
intention of striking another road than the one Nita 
had been traversing, and in less than ten minutes 
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the two strangely assorted companions had 
emerged into open country. 

As soon as they struck the road, which Nita knew 
to be skirting on El Cajon itself, and leading down 
through the adjoining valleys towards the sea, they 
set their faces southward, and the Indian putting his 
pony into a long, swinging canter, Nita followed 
suit, and for over half an hour they rode in silence 
side by side. 

Nita's thoughts were busy with a thousand 
speculations as to how soon they would be able to 
reach Sharbon, and whether Bert would be able to 
catch her up. What condition would Sharbon have 
arrived at? 

Exactly how she was to get to him did not trouble 
her. She had decided to put herself into the hands 
of the Indian, and trust to his guidance, knowing 
that if he chose to do so he could take her far quicker 
and more directly to the island than either she alone 
or aided by her brother would be able to do. 

For her own safety she had ceased to trouble. Of 
the chances of the whole thing being merely a trick 
to lead her into Morrison's hands she had also ceased 
to care. The sudden gleam of hatred in the 
Indian's eyes had led her to the rightful conclusion 
that, even had he been very recently an accomplice 
of Morrison's, at the moment he was equally bent 
on revenging himself on his former master for some 
real or fanciful slight. 

She surmised that there had been some quarrel, 
and that the Indian had determined to annoy 
Morrison, and, if possible, to frustrate his plans, 
and this conviction was sufficient to allay any fears 
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she might have felt as to the hkelihood of his 
merely leading her into the hands of her enemy. 

She thought only of the miles that must be 
travelled, the time that must elapse before she could 
reach Sharbon. 

That, even when she did so, she might be too 
late, she would not allow herself for a moment to 
contemplate, and how she was to return also never 
caused her a tinge of anxiety. 

The road was a lonely one, and they rode for ten 
or twelve miles without coming in sight of human 
life, or habitation, bearing southward all the time; 
but when they had ridden steadily for over an hour 
they began to descend into the Jamacha Valley, and 
soon found themselves in the midst of the little 
group of wooden structures comprising the settle- 
ment of La Presa. 

Nita pulled up at the sight of the general store 
and post office. 

" I will go in here," she said decisively, and 
throwing the bridle to her unresponsive guide, who 
merely grunted in reply, she ran lightly up the steps. 

The storekeeper obligingly provided her with the 
paper and envelope that she asked for, and, borrow- 
ing a pencil, she scribbled a hasty note to her 
brother : — 

" Dear Bert, — I am writing from La Presa, at 
four o'clock this afternoon. I met Morrison's 
Indian cousin near the bridge. He told me 
Morrison had taken Redge out to Corpus Christ!, 
and I have gone with him to fetch him back. 

" I think the Indian has quarrelled with Morrison 
and is trying to spite him. There is n.> time to lose. 
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I could not come back to you. I am sending this 
by hand. 

" Get some food and one or two of the boys and 
follow me as quick as you can. I think we are 
making for the Point of Rocks. Down Mexico 
way, anyhow. Nita." 

This epistle she folded and sealed, addressing the 
envelope, and handing it to the storekeeper, who 
had been watching her with covert admiration. 

" Do you think you could find anyone who 
would ride up to Cajon and give this to my 
brother? " she asked, bestowing upon him one of 
her most bewitching smiles. "It is very im- 
portant he should have it to-night, so I would 
rather not post it — I want him to follow me and 
meet me as soon as he can. Could you do this 
for me, do you think? " 

When Nita smiled mankind in general were apt 
to develop a sudden desire to turn themselves into 
slaves, and the storekeeper was no exception to 
the rule. 

He took the missive almost reverently. 

" For sure," he replied. " For sure. I'll see 
to it that your brother gets it this very evening. 
As it happens I know someone who is going up to 
El Cajon in about an hour. He'll be along pre- 
sently, and I'll give it to him." 

Nita abstracted half a dollar from her purse. 

" And perhaps you would give him this," she said 
gravely. "That is if he is the sort of man that 
wouldn't be hurt— if he is, give it to the next little 
boy who comes into the store, to buy candy with." 
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She smiled again and vanished, leaving the 
storekeeper gazing after her with a bewildered 
expression on his usually impassive American 
countenance. 

** Well I'm durnedl " he ejaculated to his apple 
barrels and bars of soap. ** If she ain't the purtiest 
thing that ever set foot in this store sence I took it 
over. And she lives up El Cajon way, too. Well, 
'twon't be long before I'm going up that way, I'm 
thinking, and a many more after me if they once 
catch sight of that face. 

** Hi, you. Sambo 1" he yelled, leaning across 
his counter, to a lanky, indolent youth who had 
sauntered up to the door and was standing outside. 
** Come in here. I want you." 

The youth thus addressed climbed the steps in a 
leisurely manner and entered the store. 

** See here, there's a lady friend of mine wants 
this note to go to Cajon most particular right away. 
I'm too took up with the store to go myself. I 
thought, maybe, you wouldn't mind dropping it 
seein' as you are going in that direction. There's 
half a dollar to it if it is delivered safe." 

The youth nodded. He took the note, examined 
the address carefully, turned it over to see if it was 
safely sealed, and deposited it in his hip-pocket 
and the half-dollar in the side pocket of his 
overalls. 

** Bert Eldrige," he said. *' I know him. Til 
take it right enough — you don't need to worry." 

He sauntered into the sunlight again, and half 
an hour later clattered past the store on his way 
towards El Cajon. 
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Unfortunately for Nita's note, however, he turned 
aside long before he reached the valley, and entered 
the precincts of a small saloon in Dehesa, where he 
spent the night (after disposing satisfactorily of the 
half-dollar and several others) under the counter, 
with no further thought for the note lying in his 
pocket — a hiding-place where it remained until it 
became too grimy to be decipherable, and was 
eventually abstracted to light a cigar some weeks 
later. 



CHAPTER XXIV 



Darkness fell over the land, leaving Nita and her 
companion still riding at the same level pace side 
by side in a silence that was unbroken save for 
the thudding of the hoofs, and an occasional 
laconic utterance from the Indian when he directed 
her towards a turning, or warned her as to pit- 
falls in the road. 

The night was still and cold. A few stars 
twinkling in a deep blue firmament gave sufficient 
light for them to see a few inches ahead. Beyond 
that was darkness and mystery. 

They had travelled directly southwards, strik- 
ing in an oblique line from El Cajon towards the 
extremity of San Diego Bay, and straight to- 
wards the borders of Mexico. 

For the first few miles their way had lain 
through vineyards and orchards. They had 
passed through more than one group of wooden 
houses constituting the small hamlets with which 
California abounds. 

Gradually the land assumed a less cultivated 
appearance; houses were fewer and farther be- 
/tween, until at length they had passed all vegeta- 
tion i and were riding across the mud flats 
latervening immediately between California and 
mountains of Mexico. 
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The heavy, sonorous roar of the Pacific, which 
had been growing ever louder as each mile was 
passed, now sounded distinct in their ears as the 
waves thundered ceaselessly on the long stretch 
of beach which lies between Point Loma and 
the Monument which denotes the termination of 
United States territory — a distance of some thirty 
odd miles of sand, unrelieved by rocks of any 
kind, lying in^a semi-circle, and shutting in San 
Diego within the narrow peninsula known as 
Coronado Beach. 
. They had left the pepper-bordered roads and the 
neatly squared orchards of Chula Vista far behind 
them. The roar of the sea was close at hand, 
and the ozone-scented air stung Nita's cheeks. 

The girl's flight figure reeled in her saddle. 
Accustomed as she was to long rides, seven hours 
of travelling at the 'Same pace, unrelieved by any 
stoppage for refreshment, any possibility of a 
change of position, had tried her sorely. 

Nita's horse was lagging in his stride, his 
breath coming in heavy sobs ; but close beside 
him, his lean neck outstretched, and still a length 
ahead of the fine-bred horse, the little Indian pony 
kept his place, going as freely as if he had but just 
emerged from his stable, if he had ever had one. 

On the satin hide of Nita's mount streaks of 
foam dried in the wind, and his delicate nostrils 
were distended, his eyes were wide and anguished. 

They had reached the end of the mud flats, and 
rode at last beneath the great beWing crags of 
the Point of Rocks, the last corner of the great 
United States territory. The road lay immedi- 
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airiy beneath tbe shadowy rocks, which rose 
liris:: and perpendicular above it.. 

1: was bjnerly cold and desolate in the extreme, 
a2C Ni:a shivered in her thin blouse, though her 
ejk^?t5^ -a^fre full oi dreamy satisfaction, in spite of her 
tJLZ^^^ye, IOC each mile of the road, each thud of 
:C5«* ivr:?es* bcofs, brought her nearer to Sharbon. 

WvX^c si^ be in time? Would she be able to 
:syt\^ ii:::;:: trees ihe fate to which Morrison had 
:nfv<rc:"-«^y cvvsiKsntd him, a fate which even 
Vie N-ji\r:->c scaur sfcraak from as he wo\|l(lpnaot 
>4ir*.:*i rr.^ct Jt bcllet oc a knife. 

l^xs^Siicc^znt. worvSess prayers rose from her Htert 
jLiNi ioo:^ h^venwands through the still night 
jc--. aR^i evitr she urged the Sagging horse oriWard, 

I: was Close upon midnight when at length they 
rocnsied the promontory which jutted out into the 
^ii^i. and found themselvi^ wilhin a miniature 
bay* shut off from the worW by the great rocks . 
which surrounded it. rocks bare o^ vege^|^on, i 
even to their summits. tr 

Here the Indian halted, and flung himsQp from 

his :iiaddle. 

'* We stop here/* he said curtly, and led his 

p^)nY farther up the beach, where he apparently 

tethered him to some invisible post- 
Slowly, and with difficulty, Nita let her aching 

body slip from the saddle and down on the soft 

sand. She was cramped, cold, and weary, but 

her mind w^ alert and active. 
In the g4Kn, the rocks surrounding her and 

enclosing the little bay looked grim and ghostly. 

The waves dashed against them with a sullen 
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roar, the spray sinking back again into the heavy 
mass whence it sprang with a sucking sound as 
the water rose and fell. 

A desolate spot enough it was in the daylight, 
but in the hatf-light of the stars it seemed like 
the end of the world, unpeopled and unknown. 

The Indian came up to her quietly, took the 
bridle from her hand, and led away her weary 
horse to tether him with his own . I n a few 
moments he was back again, speaking in his" 
wonted matter-of-fact voice. 

"We wait here one hour — till the tide turn; 
then we go. I give you food; you wait." 

(le disappeared into the gloom again, and Nita 
remained huddled up on the sand, listening to the 
faint sound which reached her ears as of the 
clinking of tins and cooking utensils. 

In a dreamy way she guessed that this wets 
some often used lair of Morrison's, and that he 
kept a certain amount of food and other neces- 
saries secreted in one or other of the caves, but 
she was too spent and weary to be very curious. 

All definite thought seef)ied to have merged 
itself into one great and absorbing desire — to get 
to Sharbon with as little delay as possible, no 
matter what the cost to herself, no matter wh4t 
she found at her journey's end. 

On her courage and endurance alone depended 
the accomplishment of her purpose, the possible 
rescue of the man she loved. She had almost 
forgotten Bert and his possible a^^tance in her 
anxiety to reach Sharbon and ascertain if he was 
alive. % 
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The hours that elapsed during the long ride from 
El Cajon into Mexico were only part of a vague 
dream; the whole events of the day were merely 
a succession of vague happenings with the one 
dominant note sounding above them all. 

Nita had never allowed herself to accept Bert's 
belief that Sharbon was dead, and the informa- 
tion given her by the Indian had been merely a 
confirmation of her own suspicions. 

While she wailed on the beach, there rose before 
her again Morrison's face on the day when he 
had come upon them on the veranda of Sharbon 's 
house. She remembered his cynical voice, the 
gleam of malice in his dark eyes, the malicious 
smile on his lips. 

He had never for one moment contrived to 
deceive her into thinking that his repentance was 
genuine, or that his friendship was anything more 
than a blind to gain Im own ends. 

He had secured Sharbon, and, with him disposed 
of, in time he would claim her too; of that she 
was equally certain. As long as Morrison was 
alive he would never of his own free will cease to 
persecute her. 

But of herself she thought little or nothing so 

%ong as Sharbon 's life was at stake. There was 

no room in her heart for any thought of self, 

and her fears throughout had been entirely for 

him. 

She fixed her great dark eyes on the heaving 
waters at her feet, and waited patiently until they 
should be able to continue their journey. 

In less than twenty minutes her guide returned 
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with a steaming cup of coffee, which he handed 
to her, saying, as he did so: 

" Drink queekty, seilorita. The water go out 
soon. It is not safe to stay here too long. Maybe 
he come and find us." 

Nita looked up at him, her eyes dark with appre- 
hension. 

" Morrison I Will he come here? Oh, let us 
go at once," 

A sardonic smile parted the man's lips. 

" He come soon," he said slowly, and with 
evident satisfaction; "but when he come he no 
find you. By that time we shall be out on de 
water, far away." 

" How does Morrison know that I am here? " 
said Nita. 

" He sent me to fetch you," replied the Indian. 
" He tell me, ' You go tell the seiiorita Seflor 
Sharbon in danger; if she come queek she save 
his life. She come without doubt.' But I go 
queeker than he link. You come with me right 
away. By the time Morrison come he find only 
the horses, and know we have give him the slip." 

" But suppose he should come sooner, and find 
us here, how could we escape then? Oh, why 
do you delay here? Surely we could start now> 
Any moment it may be too late," 

" Plenty time," returned the Indian. " Morri- 
son, he not come before daylight. Him heap 
coward by himself; he not like this place alone. 
Once he kill someone here and throw his body 
into the sea. Ever since then he ts afraid. Eat 
and drink I " 
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Obediently the girl gulped down the hot coffee, and 
forced herself to eat a few mouthfuls of the bread 
and butter he had given her, though her blood 
ran cold at the sinister revelations of the Indian. 

They recked so little of man's life or woman's 
honour, these men of Morrison's blood. The 
realisation of her own desperate position and her 
defenceless plight quickened her desire to be gone 
anywhere away from a spot which was too evi- 
dently a favoured lair of her arch enemy and his 
associates. 

The hitching place for the horses, and the 
cooking utensils and food ready to hand, all 
pointed to the fact that the place had been recently 
and constantly used. 

As she handed the cup back to the Indian, she 
involuntarily glanced upward to the summit of 
the gloomy crags around her, endeavouring to 
pierce the darkness, and discover what sort of a 
place Morrison had selected. 

But she could see nothing but the bare outlines 
of the rocks, though she could readily imagine 
that the place was one of those spots so frequently 
to be met with along the Pacific coast which 
abounds in caves running back so far into the 
rocky foundation of the land that their termina- 
tion had never been discovered. 

Such caves, of varying height and width, are 
to be found in plenty along the coast. Many of 
them are only to be entered once or twice a year 
during special low tides. Many of them are of 
singular and unearthly beauty, and it is possible 
to row a boat far back along their tunnels. 
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The colouring of these caves, especially on a 
moonlight night, when the sea is calm and clear, 
and reflects everything above it, is wonderful and 
exquisite — a veritable fairy palace to those who 
have eyes to see. 

But Nita at the moment had no appreciation 
of beauty, whether natural or artificial, and she 
waited in fretful impatience while the Indian 
drew the boat out from the shadow where it had 
lain hidden with his other possessions. All her 
mind was occupied with the dread that by some 
chance Morrison might arrive sooner than the 
Indian anticipated, and frustrate all her plans. 

This was indeed a suitable spot for him to have 
selected, isolated as it was from all human life, 
visited but rarely by even a picnic party, who 
perhaps came for a few hours in search of abalone 
shells among the rocks, lying exactly on the bor- 
der dividing the two countries from one another, 
a fact which afforded him an easy refuge under 
either flag should occasion necessitate it. 

" You come now," 

Nita rose hastily to her feet at the command, 
and, with a step almost as light as that of the 
Indian himself, she followed him down the beach 
to where the little boat, which three nights before 
had borne another human freight away from the 
bay, was already afloat, held captive by a rope 
tied to a ring embedded in the rock. 

With very little assistance the girl stepped 
lightly into the bows, whence she crawled aft and 
sank down in the stern. In a second he had cast 
loose the rope that held them, and they were shot 
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out by a receding wave between the rocks into the 
open sea. 

A little manoeuvring, and the boat swung round 
to meet the wind, her sails filling, and before long 
they were flying before a keen breeze across the 
water towards the spot which, though still en- 
veloped in gloom, Nita knew to be the island for 
which they were bound. 

The night was passing, the stars were growing 
faint, an aged moon added a trifle to their light, 
and shed a silver streak of light along the water. 
It was intensely cold, and Nita shivered in the 
wind; she was glad to accept the ancient rug 
which the Indian produced from some hiding- 
place, and to wrap herself in its folds, evil- 
smelling though it was. 

No further attempts at conversation passed be- 
tween them. Nita strained her eyes for the 
outline of the island. Beside her, with his hand 
on the tiller, resembling a mute, dark statue, 
rather than a human being, the Indian guided 
their boat on its way with an unerring hand. 

There was something so appallingly familiar in 
his assured knowledge of the course, and absolute 
lack of any hesitation , that Nita was convinced it 
was bv no means the first time or the second that 
he had made his way to the same spot. 

For Morrison's purpose no safer place on which 
to deposit the victim of his malice could have been 
found, since the island was shunned by every 
living soul in the district, and not one of them 
would willingly have set foot on it again. 

They were an incongruous pair as they sat side 
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by side in the boat, yet Nita felt no fear of her 
guide ; neither did she experience any of the loath- 
ing and physical repulsion with which Morrison 
overwhelined her, though the latter was more than 
ordinarily beautiful, while the Indian's appear- 
ance was singularly unattractive. 

As yet she had not begun to imagine what 
would happen when they arrived at the island, nor 
did she trouble herself with anxiety as to what 
would happen on her return to the beach. 

All her mind was set on the one idea only — to 
reach Sharbon ; and until the desire was satisfied 
she could spare no thought for the future. 

While the boat rose and fell to the long roll of 
the Pacific, she kept her eyes fixed steadily ahead 
of her, and as the outline of the gigantic, 
shrouded figure rose out of the mist and darkness 
ahead of them, she counted every plunge of the 
bows that brought her nearer to its side. 

Sharbon was there on the island. He had been 
there for some hours, perhaps days ; and the 
reputation of its reptilian inhabitants was a byword 
in the county. 

Would she find him alive and in his senses? 
What effect would it have had upon him? How 
long ago had Morrison left him? Questions of 
this kind surged through her brain and remained 
unanswered as the boat sped on its way. 

They had been at sea for a couple of hours; 
though it was still night, in the east a pale, faint 
glow heralded the approaching dawn, and the 
island was distinct and close at hand. 

From the shore it looked comparatively small, 
9 
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but when beneath the shadow of its mighty rocks, 
bare of vegetation, unclothed with any trace of 
human life, it looked enormous, almost awe- 
inspiring; a sheer mass of solid rock rising to a 
formidable height out of the water; a stern, un- 
compromising outline of a recumbent, shrouded 
figure. 

In another half an hour she could hear the 
monotonous thunder of the surf breaking against 
its walls, and see the falling spray white as the 
waves dashed against it and sent the foam flying 
almost to the summit. 

Her heart beat to suffocation, and her hands 
convulsively clutched the gunwale as, with the 
same unerring, unhesitating skill with which he 
had acted throughout, the Indian guided the boat 
between two mighty pillars of rock, and sent her 
safely through them into the deep gully running 
back some distance into the island itself. 

The bows touched the sand, and he stepped 
forward and out, drawing it a little higher on the 
narrow beach. Nita followed him closely, and in 
a minute stood beside him. He took two or three 
small packages out of the bows, and handed them 
to her. 

" Food," he said. " Water, whisky; you will 
want them I " 

Slowly the meaning of the words penetrated her 
brain. Nita turned her fearless, steadfast eyes 
upon him. 

"You mean to leave me here?" she said. 
" You are going back to the beach without me? 
Is this Morrison's doing, or yours? " 

" I leave you, yes/' he said; " Morrison not 
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know I bring you here. He thinks I bring you 
to him. I bring you instead to Sefior Sharbon. 
It is my revenge. Morrison, he bad man. He 
promised me money if I helped him bring Shar- 
bon here. When I ask him for some, he say, 
' No; wait till the sefiorita is mine, then perhaps 
I give you money, not before.' 

" I very angry. He say bimeby I have what 
I want. So I know he lie, and not mean to 
give me money at all, but I do what he tell me, 
and I go to you. We get here long time before 
Morrison expect us. Then I bring you out here, 
but I no take you back. I leave you here with 
Seftor Sharbon." 

A sinister smile lit up his face for a moment, 
and was gone. 

Nita listened to his words quietly, without 
interruption. 

" But what will you do if you find my brother 
when you go back. I sent word to him that I 
was coming here, and asked him to follow me," 
she said, when he ceased to speak. 

" I know that, but he not get here in time to 
find me. I go queek, queek away into the moun- 
tains. Morrison, perhaps he not find me either; 
but some day I kill Morrison." 

His small, dark eyes glistened, and Nita shud- 
dered again, but she made no protest as the Indian 
shoved the boat off and stepped into it. Instead, 
she stood quietly and watched him as he shot out 
between the rocks through the breakers. As he 
turned the boat towards the coastline of California, 
he waved his hand to the girl he was deserting. 
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" Roun' dat corner I tink you find him/* he 
shouted, and the white teeth gleamed a moment 
from between the dark lips. 

Nita stood on the narrow beach and watched the 
boat with its solitary occupant until it had dis- 
appeared into the mist, then she turned away and 
began to climb the rocks in the direction which 
the Indian had indicated. 

She thrust the parcels he had given her into 
the pocket of her skirt, leaving her hands free. 
Though she fully realised her own plight, the girl 
was conscious of no particular feeling of fear, of 
alarm, or of any desire to call Wck the man who 
had deserted her. 

Instead, there was predominant within her a 
sensation of numbness and insensibility to feeling 
of any kind ; a sort of finality, a realisation of the 
fact that she had come to the end of all things — of 
the world, of life, perhaps of love. 

She felt that this final act on the Indian's part 
was no surprise to her. All along she had half- 
suspected something of the kind. She had set out 
alone to accomplish her purpose and find Sharbon, 
whether aHve or dead, and alone she was destined to 
carry it out. 

In (he unearthly light that is between dawn and 
dark, the island appeared even more grim than in 
daylight. The sob of the waves mingling with 
the sighing of the wind, seemed like the cry of 
a human being in mortal anguish. The rocks rose 
over her head stern and unscalable. All was 
gloom, desolation, and death. 

Nita went on her way slowly and cautiouslyi 
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flometimes climbing a few steps upwardy some- 
times creeping on hands and knees to save herself 
from slipping off into the water, clinging to each 
ledge in the face of the rock, feeling for every 
foothold in its crevices. 

So she crept round the promontory which to the 
eye of one looking at the island from the shore 
would have appeared as the feet of a corpse, and 
as she advanced the light increased each moment, 
until the deep rose colour of dawn flooded the 
heavens, tinting the far-away mountains with its 
reflection, turning the sea to palest pink. 

She stood at last on the ledge of lock overlook- 
ing the bay where Sharbon had been deposited by 
Morrison three days before. The shadows be- 
neath the rocks were dark and impenetrable still, 
but every instant the light was growing stronger, 
and Nita's keen eyes, searching every inch of the 
stretch of sand which lay below her, fell at length 
on a dark, inert body lying midway between the 
rocks and the sea. 

Her search was over. 

With a little gasping cry she slipped down on 
to the beach, heedless of the warning hum that 
arose from its disturbed inmates. Wildly she 
dashed across to the spot where Sharbon lay, 
rigid and still, and fell on her knees beside him. 

A flat, evil head rose from something coiled 
amid the folds of his coat; two yellow, glittering 
eyes fixed themselves with malicious intent upon 
the girl's agonised face, and at the same moment 
the sun rose in a flood of golden glory above the 
horizon. 



CHAPTER XXV 

So rigid, so still he lay, that at first she thought 
life had already departed and left her nothing 
but the husk of the man she had come so far to 
find. The blackened lips were drawn back over 
his teeth, the swollen tongue protruded from be- 
tween them, and the eyes were closed. 

Nita wrenched open his shirt, and laid her hand 
over his heart. Her own rose in a throb of ex- 
ultation as she found the flesh still warm, and felt 
beneath her pressure a faint pulsation. At the 
same time Sharbon moved his head slightly, and 
murmured ** Water I " in a faint, hoarse whisper. 

Nita hurriedly uncorked one of the bottles 
which the Indian had left her, and moistened his 
parched lips. In a few moments she was able to 
pass small quantities of water and spirit between 
his teeth, and was rewarded by a faint flicker 
of the eyelids, a deep respiration of returning 
vitality. Then a pair of dazed blue eyes were 
looking up at her, and the eyes were those of one 
returned from the dead. 

Nita's lips quivered, and the tears, long held in 
check, tears of relief and thankfulness, instead of 
tears of grief, welled up in her eyes and splashed 
down on the face of the man lying beside her. 

278 
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A spasm of pain passed across Sharbon's face. 
His eyes lost their bewilderment; intelligence and 
recognition returned, and he struggled feebly, and 
without avail, to rise. 

" Nita! You here I " 

She pushed him gently back into a recumbent 
position, but the sudden and unexpected move- 
ment had disturbed the snake which had coiled 
beside him, and the deadly fangs were exposed to 
strike. 

An instant, and he would have struck the death- 
dealing blow, when Nita, whipping her revolver 
from her pocket, with a hand that neither {altered 
nor trembled, fired two charges into the open 
jaws, shattering the head to fragments. 

And the girl swept aside the bleeding, writhing 
mass of scales and slime as unconcernedly as she 
might have put out of her way a child's toy, or 
a bundle, of clothing, and, sitting down on the 
sand, she drew Sharbon's head on to her lap, 
and, resolutely checking his attempts to speak, 
fed him with small quantities of bread soaked 
in whisky until his pallid face assumed a more 
natural hue, and his eyes had lost their expression 
of dazed bewilderment. 

The sun climbed high above the horizon, and 
Nature awoke about them. The chtll of the night 
had passed. The sky was clear and gloriously 
blue, the sea calm, and the waves crept softly 
up the sand and broke in ripples almost at their 
feet. 

From their hiding-places in the rocks, the 
snakes emerged and swarmed about them, but 
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neither Nita nor Sharbon paid heed to their 
presence. For the time being they were completely 
happy. It was enough that they had found each 
other, that at the very jaws of death they had 
been reunited. 

As Sharbon 's strength returned to him they 
talked at first in broken, disjointed sentences of 
all that had occurred since their parting on the 
evening of Sharbon 's abduction. 

The island, which under ordinary circumstances 
would have been to both of them a place of 
singular repulsion, and the reptiles, which would 
have sent Nita flying in any direction to avoid 
them, were powerless to mar her joy in finding 
Sharbon alive. 

As for Sharbon himself, in his sudden and 
totally unexpected resuscitation, in the fullness of 
his satisfaction at flnding Nita again beside him, 
for the time being he made no effort to think of 
the future, but gave himself up to the perfection 
of the moment. 

And while the two thus reunited wrapped them- 
selves round in their cloak of bliss and forgot the 
world they had left behind them, an undelivered 
letter remained hidden in the pocket of a careless 
and forgetful man, and young Eldrige searched 
frantically and unavailingly to discover the where- 
abouts of his sister. 

Away among the mountains bearing towards 
the desert, an Indian slunk along on a weary 
pony, and two dejected horses followed behind 
him, while on the beach from which Nita and 
Sharbon had both at different times embarked for 
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their journey to the island, Morrison lay dead, a 
bullet through his brain, and his beautiful, wicked 
face upturned to the Heaven he had scorned. 

When the tide rose it carried into the undertow 
the body of the man who had given his life to 
revenge, to be made in his turn the victim of a 
hatred he had not deemed worthy of consideration. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

NiTA descended cautiously , and with painstaking 
care, from the pinnacle of rocks to which she 
had climbed an hour before in order to erect an 
impromptu flagstaff, which, under Sharbon's 
directions, she had constructed from a piece of 
driftwood and their joint pocket-handkerchiefs. 

Sharbon, free from his bonds, but as yet too 
weak to stand, had struggled back further into the 
shade of the rocks and watched her descent with 
eager anxiety. 

The girl's small face was grave and wistful 
when at last she reached the beach and sank down 
on the sand beside him. 

'* I have fixed it up," she said, forestalling the 
question on his lips, ** but I don't know if it will 
stay. It was very difficult to get it to hold on 
the rocks. I had to pile loose stones around it. 
I hope the wind won't rise." 

Sharbon followed the direction of her gaze up 
to where he could see a fine white point fluttering 
in the breeze, and the sight restored his energy 
and hope. 

As the day wore on he had become restless and 
anxious as to their future, and driven Nita, almost 
against her will, to hasten in erecting a signal in 
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the hope of attracting the attention of some 
steamer passing up or down the coast. 

She herself would have been content to remain 
as they were, and revel in their reunion, but 
Sharbon's masculine nature would not be content. 

He was glad from the bottom of his heart to 
have her beside him, but, at the same time, he 
was torn with apprehension lest he should be un- 
able to contrive their escape from their prison. 

He had realised, to his intense chagrin, that he 
was too weak to attempt to climb the rocks him- 
self, and Nita, to satisfy him, had gone instead, 
though the task was a diflicult one for her, and 
the driftwood a heavy and unwieldy burden to 
carry up the side of the cliff. 

" It will stand, 1 think," said Sharbon, after 
scrutinising their flag for a moment. " We 
must only hope that some steamer will see it 
before long. There must be any number of them 
passing, and it is our only chance of getting off 
this island. 

" If it will only stick up there to-day, perhaps 
if no one sees it I shall be able to get up myself 
to-morrow, and we might manage to start a fire 
somehow in the meantime. I believe there are 
some matches in my pocket." 

"Bert may come," said Nita; " I sent him a 
message, you know. I think there is more 
chance of his coming than a ship." 

Sharbon looked doubtful. 

"I'm afraid he may find it difficult to get here 
unless he can avoid Morrison, or get another 
boat. Of course, he might go into San Diego, 
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and come out from there, but I should not depend 
too much on that. Morrison is sure to be on the 
look-out." 

** My only dread is that Morrison may come 
out here himself when he finds that I am here, and 
try to get me away." 

Sharbon put his arm round her. 

** I don't think he will," he said cheerily; '' I 
don't fancy Mr Morrison exactly relishes the 
society on this island; he was in an awful hurry 
to get away. He will probably think I am dead 
by this time of snake-bite. The marvel is that 
none of the brutes have bitten me. I suppose it is 
because I kept so quiet and did not disturb them." 

Nita shuddered; and cast a glance full of loath- 
ing at the reptiles which surrounded them. 

'* One was even lying on your coat coiled up 
close beside you," she said. ** I shot it." 

She pointed to a mass of scales lying on the 
sand. Sharbon followed her finger, and then 
turned his gaze upon her. 

'* You are a plucky little girl, Nita," he said. 
'* You always hated snakes, and here you are in the 
midst of them, and sitting as quietly as if you 
were in your own rocking-chair on the veranda 1 " 

She smiled bravely back at him, with an obvious 
effort. 

You see I am with yow," she answered; 

and I have come so far to find you, and dreaded 
all the way that I should find you dead. I wonder 
how many other people Morrison has left to die 
OQ this island? " 

Sharbon scarcely heeded her words. He was 
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watching her with anxiety deepening in his eyes. 
The girl's face was deathly pale, and there were 
lines of pain about her lips. 

He drew her closer, looking down with passionate 
tenderness into the small white face resting 
against his shoulder. 

** My sweet, you are very tired," he said; ** this 
has been too much for you. Can't you lay your 
head against me and sleep for a bit. I will see 
that none of the snakes touch you. Give me your 
revolver." 

She took it from her pocket, and as she handed 
it to him he noticed that her slim hand was nerve- 
less, and shook as if with ague. 

** Nita, darling, are you sure you are all right? 
Did you hurt yourself when you went up those 
rocks? I was a brute to send you, but I am 
so desperately anxious to get you out of this 
hole." 

Nita took off her hat with a weary gesture, and 
threw it on the sand, leaving her head, with its 
glossy crown of hair, uncovered. 

**I am rather tired," she answered, "but I 
don't want to sleep just yet." 

She laid her head against him as she spoke. 

** I want to talk to you for a little while, Reggie. 
I want to tell you how very, very glad and 
thankful I am to have been able to reach you in 
time, to come to you just when you needed me 
most. 

** Perhaps I may be the means of saving you, 
after all, ilF Bert comes in time. Anyway, I have 
done my utmost. It has always been my one 
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great wish, my earnest prayer, that I might be 
able to prove my love for you in some way. 

** Whatever happens, carina , whatever may be 
the end of this, I want you to remember always 
that it was my choice. The greatest happiness of 
my life has come to me on this island. I have no 
regrets for anything — I am only glad." 

Her voice, which had been growing fainter, 
trailed off into sudden silence, and her head lay 
heavy on his shoulder. 

Sharbon, with a sick fear tugging at his heart, 
shifted his position in order to look down at her 
face without moving her. 

It was ashy white, and the heavy lids dropped 
over the eyes and hid them from sight. There was 
something strangely inert about her, something 
that was not ordinary fatigue in her listlessnf^ss, in 
the pallor of her face, the leaden hue of the eyelids. 

** Nita, for Heaven's sake! what is the matter? 
What is wrong with you? Can't you speak and 
tell me? This can't be weariness alone. Nita! '* 

At the anguish in his voice her eyelids quivered, 
and the deep blue eyes opened once more, their 
brilliancy dim and their gaze strangely unlike the 
look he knew. 

Again she smiled faintly, and spoke, though 
her voice was so low he had to bend down to 
catch the halting words. 

** You mustn't fret, Reggie. I didn't tell you 
before because I hoped I should not die so soon. 
I thought perhaps I might have lived till Bert 
came, until you were safely off this island, but I 
shall never leave it again. I was bitten — twice — 
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when I went up with the signal. I sHpped on a 
snake, and he struck me before I could get out of 
the way ; and I put /ny hand on another up at the 
top when I picked up a stone." 

" Nila, why didn't you tell me before? " 

Sharbon's voice was a cry of hoarse agony, and 
he clutched her closely, as if he would hold her 
against all danger, against even death. 

" I might have been able to do something; it 
may not be too late yet. There may be a chance. 
You have whisky, where is it? " 

Nita shook her head feebly, and her eyes closed. 

" It is — all gone," she whispered; " there was 
only a little. It would not have been enough, 
anyhow." 

" And you gave it all to me. Selfish brute that 
I am not to have thought of this. Why in 
Heaven's name didn't you come down directly 
you were bitten? I might have sucked it, made 
it bleed, done something — anything." 

"There would not have been time. I had to 
get the signal up while I was there; it was the 
only chance. If I had come down then neither 
you nor I might have reached that point again." 

" Oh, Nita, what does it matter I What use is 
my life to me if you are going to leave me? You 
know that I live only for you. Must I let you die 
before my eyes and do nothing? " 

She did not answer. 

"Nita, oh, how utterly helpless I ami Nita, 
my sweet, don't leave me; speak to met " 

Once more the great soft eyes opened with the 
old look of trusting love; once more the voice, 
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now almost too faint to hear, spoke to him — ^for 
the last time. 

'* Chinito, you must not grieve; it is for the 
best. Perhaps you may follow me soon ; perhaps 
you must go back to the world for a time first and 
live your life out there. But wherever you are I 
shall be watching you and waiting for you. I 
shall never leave you. Remember always, love 
is eternal, and never dies." 

There was a silence too deep for words between 
them, while he held her close. Nita turned her 
head with difficulty. 

** Kiss me, chinitOy for the time grows short, 
and the light is fading." 

With a quivering face he bent over her and 
pressed his lips to hers, held them in a long 
embrace, and for an instant their two souls met 
and clung together. A tremor ran through the 
lithe body in his arms, her fingers released their 
grip, the lips grew cold and still beneath his 
own. 

Sharbon was alone again with the sea, and the 
rocks, and the snakes; and the loneliness was 
tenfold what it had been before. 

The sunset colours faded from the western sky, 
and the silver grey shadow cast by the wings of 
approaching night crept over sea and sky and 
mountains. The blue and gold of day, the rose- 
ate colours of evening, melted away into the 
darkness. The sun had set over the earth as it 
had set over Sharbon 's life. 



CHAPTER XXVIl 

The tide of afternoon trafRc surged through 
Piccadilly — carriages, motor-omnibuses, taxi-cabs, 
and delivery vans jostled against each other — a 
heterogeneous throng of tightly packed vehicles, 
their wheels almost interlocked — a solid mass of 
ever-shifting yet never-changing locomotion — an 
endless chain of wheeled contrivances of various 
designs bearing human and inanimate freights. 

Sharbon stood at the window of his sitting-room 
in the hotel at which he had arrived two days 
previously and watched with interest the surging life 
of the metropolis flowing beneath him. 

Five years had vastly altered the nature of 
London traffic. The taxi-cab, merely talked of 
when he had gone abroad, had come to stay, 
ousting the hansom and the four-wheeler. 

The motor-omnibus — hideous, evil-smelling, and 
unwieldy contrivance that it is — had driven the 
old-time horse-omnibus from its right of way; and 
with the nature of vehicles had changed also the 
characters of the driver and to some extent also the 
appearance of the driven. 

Yet Sharbon himself was the most changed of all. 
It was almost five years since the day when he 
had last seen Piccadilly in the season when driving 
289 T jm 
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through it on his way to the station with Kathleen 
after their wedding — five years which had made a 
world of difference in his outlook on life itself, on 
his character, on his future. 

He presented an even greater change in his 
personal appearance to the man he had been when 
last he appeared in these pages. The haggard, 
exhausted, unshaven, and distraught prisoner on 
the island could now hardly have been distin- 
guished from any other man of his position who 
made London his headquarters. 

A suit of light tweed, as obviously fresh from the 
hands of the tailor as were his glossy boots donned 
for the first time since they left the shop, had 
replaced the shirt and belted trousers of the rancher. 
Gone too was much of the sunburn from his face 
and neck. He was clean-shaven, and the firm lips 
closed in a line of compression as if to shut in the 
secret of a lifetime, while his eyes were those of a 
man who had looked on the world in all its phases 
and had no problem left to solve. 

Across his dark, sleek hair, from temple to crown, 
lay one long patch of silver, indicating the spot 
where Morrison's revolver had struck him down 
into the blackness of the quicksand. 

Yet withal, in spite of the sadness in his eyes and 
the stern lines about his lips, Sharbon's face was 
less restless and less dissatisfied than of old, and his 
expression of irritable discontent had given place to 
one of steadfastness and composure. 

There was something of repression about him, an 
underlying touch of ineradicable sadness in his 
eyes which would have told his story to an acute 
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observer more plainly than the words his lips would 

never utter. 

The manservant, who had been moving softly 
about the room behind him, now brought his hat and 
stick, together with a pair of painfully new gloves. 
Sharbon turned round and regarded the latter with 
disfavour. 

" I draw the line at gloves, in this weather, 
Bransby," he said. " It is too much to expect of 
me before I have been forty-eight hours in London. 
You must let me become civilised by degrees. Put 
the beastly things on the table — the hat and stick 
too. I am not going out just yet. You needn't 
wait." 

The man obeyed, and softly left the room with 
the obsequious deference of the well-trained servant. 
A touch of his old irritability flashed up into 
Sharbon's eyes. 

" I suppose I shall get accustomed to it again 
after a bit," he remarked to the empty room, 
" but it will take some time. When I feel that 
chap crawHng round me I want to kick him." 

He threw himself into an arm-chair and drew a 
letter from his pocket-book. Through the open 
window came the hum of the city, and the throb of 
humanity drifted in on the light summer breeze, 
which was scarcely sufficient to stir the lace curtains 
at the window. London in midsummer I London, 
typical London 1 Yet there was no gladness in 
Sharbon's heart, no responding throb in his pulses 
to the life which beat around him. 

The letter that he re-read for the twentieth time 
was a closely written one, dated some three months 
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before, from his own place, Ashlands, in Devon, 
and bore the signature of his wife. 

" My Dear Rex, — I do not know where you are 
or when this will reach you. It is difficult for me 
to write to you, yet I feel that I must do so before 
it is too late. I have put it off over and over again, 
hoping that some word might come from you, or 
that you might return to England. 

" But nothing of the sort has occurred, so I feel 
that it is necessary for me to take the first step 
towards a possible reconciliation myself — perhaps 
it is right that I should do so, but it is not easy. 

" I want you to come home and take up your life 
in England again — assume your rightful place in 
the world. 1 have realised for some time past that 
I was wrong, over-hasty and over-harsh in acting 
as I did, and if it is not too late I want to ask you 
to let me try to make amends for the wrong I have 
done you. 

" When our boy was born four years ago I hoped 
against hope that you might have sent me word 
when you received the newspaper I had sent to you 
giving the announcement of his arrival " (the news- 
paper had been Rung aside unopened), " but 
nothing came, and so I waited. 

" Our boy is now four years old, and he has 
never known you. It is time that he did, unless he 
is to grow up to realise that his parents are among 
those unfortunates who cannot Uve together. Will 
you not forgive me, and let us try to take up our 
life again where we broke it off, for Reggie's sake 
if not for mine ? 

" No one outside of our immediate family knows 
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the reason why you went away or why you have 
remained abroad so long, and though people have 
questioned, and no doubt attributed our separation 
to many causes, I have never said a word as to the 
real facts of the case, and have always contrived to 
make some excuse. 

•* But five years is a long time, and it is nearly 
five years since you left England. During that 
period I have had much time for thought, and have 
learned many things — many of them came to me 
with Reggie's birth. 

** I want you to come back to me. Rex. I want 
to show you your son ; and for his sake I want you 
to forgive me and forget, if that be possible, these 
five years that lie between us." 

Sharbon refolded the letter and returned it to his 
pocket-book. A pucker of thought creased his 
forehead, and his face was very grave. 

It was this letter that had brought him back from 
California, and in less than an hour he would be 
face to face with the wife he had not seen for five 
years — and with his son. Involuntarily his face 
softened at the thought of the latter, and his eyes 
grew tender. 

Kathleen's letter was like herself — temperate, 
calm, judicial, thorough. He knew that some great 
alteration must have taken place in her mental aspect 
to bring her to write to him in such terms, and he 
admired and respected the unqualified and complete 
manner in which she retracted her words. 

As decisively as she had driven him away she 
recalled him when she realised that she had been 
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wrong. Her plea for forgiveness was as dignified 
and as matter-of-fact as Kathleen was in all things. 
She was still the Kathleen he had known — and 
married — yet» perhaps, withal a different Kathleen 
from the one he had last seen — a woman softened , 
broadened, made more merciful through the enno- 
bling influence of motherhood. 

As his wife he had long since ceased to feel the 
faintest trace of affection for her. As the mother of 
his son he owed her respect and allegiance. Affec- 
tion might possibly arise again later. 

It was the boy that had brought Sharbon back 
to his own world — the son who would carry on the 
old name, who would be an interest to fill the awful 
blank in his life left by Nita's death. 

It was the son who bore his name and would come 
after him that Sharbon craved to see, the knowledge 
of whose existence had brought into life a fresh 
zest, a new reason to cling to this earth at a moment 
when he seemed to be slipping away from it for 
want of an object to live for. 

From the moment when he had realised the fact 
that Nita had indeed passed beyond his recall to 
that when he returned to consciousness six weeks 
later to find Bert beside him, Sharbon had known 
nothing of what had occurred. 

It was only from Bert's lips that he had learned 
the fact of his having been rescued by the officer 
in charge of the boat sent by the American warship, 
which had noticed the small flag flying from the 
rocky island whence no such signal had ever been 
hoisted before. 

They had arrived at dusk on the evening of th€ 
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day when Nita died, to find a demented man gibber- 
ing over the lifeless body of a girl from whom 
nothing but physical force could part him. 

The living man and the dead woman had been 
conveyed through their kindly offices to San Diego, 
where they were speedily identified, and Bert was 
hastily summoned from El Cajon to take charge of 
his friend. 

For six weeks Sharbon had hung between life and 
death, between reason and madness, alternately 
raving wildly or sunk in a stupor from which it was 
impossible to rouse him, and during the whole of 
that time Bert had never left him. 

Putting aside his own sorrow, with something of 
Nita's whole-souled devotion, he had nursed 
Sharbon back to life. The spring was well ad- 
vanced and the roses blooming over Nita's grave 
when at last Sharbon opened eyes of intelligence 
upon the world. 

And among the letters awaiting his convalescence 
was the one from Kathleen which had brought him 
home. It could have reached him at no more oppor- 
tune moment, for it supplied the stimulus which 
would otherwise have been lacking to enable him to 
tighten his grip on lite, and from the depths of his 
weakness and hopelessness, from the unutterable 
sense of loneliness and deprivation of all that made 
life worth living, to struggle back to his foothold 
and take up his burden again. 

Several months elapsed before he was well enough 
to travel, and June was drawing to a close when he 
arrived in London, having cabled to Kathleen 
previously that he was returning. Vainly he had 
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endeavoured to induce Bert to come with him, but 
the latter shook his head. 

•* Some day, maybe, Til come and visit you," he 
said; ** but not now. 1*11 wait till you get settled 
down again. It is better that you should not have 
anything to remind you too much of California — of 
Nita — ^just at the beginning, and I should feel out 
of place over there. Later on I'll come." 

And against his will Sharbon had recognised the 
wisdom of his friend's decision, and had come alone. 

The clock on the mantelpiece struck the hour of 
three. Sharbon rose to his feet, collected his hat 
and stick, and, carrying the despised gloves, went 
down in the lift and out into the street. 

As he stood on the kerbstone near Bond Street 
waiting for an opportunity to cross, someone 
jostled against him, and breaking off in a muttered 
apology exclaimed : 

** Sharbon, by Jupiter! No; awfully sorry, I'm 
sure. 'Fraid I mistook you for someone else. 
No I " (a smile of recognition parted Sharbon's 
lips) ** it is Sharbon. But, man alive, how you are 
changed ! Where have you buried yourself all this 
time ? Glad to see you back, I'm sure." 

He wrung Sharbon's hand vehemently, talking 
all the while. 

•• I thought you'd gone off to the wilds for good. 
Now I suppose you're going to settle down for a 
bit, eh ? How's Ladv Sharbon ? " 

*• I'm just on my way to meet her," replied 
Sharbon quietly. ** I only arrived in London a 
couple of days ago, and it was necessary to keep in 
retreat until I could get a tailor to fit me up. Five 
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years makes a bit of a hole in one's wardrobe. 
London's altered since I saw it last." 

" Ah yes, we move along now, and five years 
brings a good many changes, though tt hardly 
seems five years since I saw you last. Your 
wedding-day wasn't it? Well, well, time fliesi 
Come and look me up at my club when you can 
spare the time." 

Sharbon with a nod slipped into a gap in the 
traffic and made his way across the street. But the 
other stood for a moment where he had left him, 
gazing after the tall, lean figure in the light suit; 
then with a shake of his head he continued his way 
down Piccadilly. 

" Never saw a man so changed in all my life," 
he confided to the first person with whom he con- 
versed. " Looks twenty years older, and as grave 
and stern as a judge. You'd never recognise him 
as the old, gay bird he used to be. Wonder what 
he has been doing all this time? Always thought 
there was something at the bottom of it — going 
off so suddenly after his honeymoon — you never 
know I " 

Meantime Sharbon, oblivious to the interest and 
speculation he had created in the mind of his 
former acquaintance, continued his way to Clarges 
Street, where he rang the bell of a smart house, 
the outside of which was gay with window-boxes 
and sun-blinds, and was ushered into his wife's 
drawing-room. 




CHAPTER XX\1I1 

Kathleek came forward to meet him from die akx>ve 
of the window where she had been standing, and 
held out her hand. 

He took it, regarding her with a st e adfast 
scrutiny, and under his gaze she flushed a faint 
pale pink, but her voice was quiet and cool. 

** I am glad to see you. Rex," she said. 

She spoke in the same level, well-bred tones as of 
old, and the intonation carried him back over the 
five years that lay between them until it seemed as 
if it must be only yesterday since he held her hand 
and heard her say the same words in the same voice. 
His mouth lost a little of its stern compression as 
Kathleen gently withdrew her hand from his clasp 
and indicated a chair. 

** Won't you sit down," she went on. ** We 
have a good deal to talk over, have we not ? '* 

Sharbon did not answer. He was still watching 
her keenly, as if striving to readjust his mind to 
their altered relations. Kathleen looked up at him 
a little surprised at his silence, and met his eyes. 

** You find me changed? " she asked. 

** So little changed that I can hardly believe it 
is nearly five years since we were married," he 
wered, ** I should have known you anywhere.** 

298 
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'* But you — you ate very much changed," she 
said. " I dcwi't think if I had met you unexpectedly 
I should have recognised you at first." 

Sharbon smiled, and the smile relieved his face 
of its sombreness, made him in a moment more like 
the man she remembered. 

" So someone else was kind enough to remark 
whom I met on my way here. Billy Somers stopped 
me in Piccadilly and apologised for having made a 
mistake in accosting me as Sharbon. I suppose I 
must be a bit different. Five years out of a man's 
life is a good stretch, Kathleen. Many things can 
happen in that time. I hope you fmd the change 
is for the better." 

Kathleen's answer was quick and decisive. 

'* Very much for the better. You look older, 
more dignified — shall I say, more manly? You 
seem to have gained something that you lacked 
before. I — Rex, it is very good of you to come so 
soon in answer to my letter. I hardly hoped you 
would respond so quickly. I want to tell you " 

Sharbon stopped her with a gesture. 

" Shall we not dispense with explanations, 
Kathleen?" he said, and there was a ring of 
authority in his voice that was strange to her, yet 
not unwelcome. " It would be best to overlook 
the necessity for them altogether." 

" You mean? " 

" I mean, let us take up our lives together at the 
point where we laid them down; make a fresh 
start, and let these five years and all that has 
happened in them remain buried in our hearts. 
You, perhaps, have learned many things and see 
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life from a different standpoint to what you did 
before. / know that I only began my education on 
the day when I parted from you. Let us make use 
of our knowledge and experience to the best of our 
ability, each in our own way, and allow the past to 
sleep undisturbed." 

She hesitated. 

** You are very generous, Rex,** she said after 
a pause, ** but I feel as if I ought to tell you *' 

** Believe me, it is far the best to make no 
explanations and enter into no details as to our 
thoughts, our feelings, or our doings," he answered. 
**You and I can take up our lives afresh from to-day. 

** Let us keep those five years and all that has 
taken place in them out of sight, and say no more 
of the mistakes and the misunderstandings. These 
five years belong to ourselves alone. We will turn 
the key upon them and begin anew.** 

He took her hand, again, drew her nearer to 
him, and kissed her quietly. Tears welled up in 
Kathleen's eyes and her lips quivered. For a 
moment her face was softer, tenderer, and more 
womanly than he had ever seen it. 

There was a silence between them for the frac- 
tion of a second, and then Sharbon dropped her 
hand and, squaring his shoulders, said, with a 
new light in his eyes, '* And now will you not 
introduce me to my son? '* 

In the fine historic home, inherited from genera^ 
Ini.dC SharbonSy Kathleen and her husband live 
oiuts of the year. 

ing .determined on the course he 
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meant to follow, carried out his plans with a 
thoroughness which proved more than anything else 
that the uncertainty of purpose and changeability 
of character which had been the chief faults of 
his youth had been finally wiped out of his 
character. 

He has developed into a model landlord and 
devotes all his energies to the improvement of his 
property and the welfare of his tenants. 

And in all his work- his wife is his willing and 
capable helpmate. 

To all who know them in the days since their 
reunion. Lady Sharbon and her husband appear as 
a most united and understanding pair, and only 
Kathleen herself knows that the five years of 
separation — the five years during which she had 
cast him out of her life — are and ever will be a 
sealed book to her. 

The story written on those pages will never be 
laid open for her eyes to read; but, with rare 
forbearance, she accepts the fact as part of her 
punishment, and never attempts to lift the curtain 
of reserve Sharbon has drawn across his life in 
California. 

She is essentially a woman of calm nature, of 
reserve, and of temperate and well-ordered affec- 
tions, and the quiet, restrained affection which in 
time Sharbon was able to give her suits her better 
than a more passionate love. 

Of the love which was Nita's life she has neither 
comprehension nor need. She is happy in her 
well-ordered household, in her son, and in her 
husband, who now so amply fulfils ber ambitions, 
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acting in all things as she would have hiniy making 
himself respected throughout the country. 

Once, and once only, did she even ask a question 
as to his life in California. One morning not long 
after their reunion, on entering Sharbon's study 
unexpectedly and without warning of her approach, 
she found her husband standing before a large oil 
painting which had just been hung. 

It was a portrait of Nita done by a noted artist 
from a photograph and coloured under Shar- 
bon's instructions. The exquisite beauty of the 
pictured face had wrung from Kathleen's lips the 
question : 

*' Rex, what a lovely face! Where did you get 
the picture? Who is she? " 

Sharbon swung sharply round upon her, and 
there was that in his face, in the anguish in his eyes, 
as of a soul suddenly laid bare, that Kathleen was 
struck dumb, and all desire to know the history of 
the picture died out of her mind. 

He had drawn the heavy curtains across the 
painting, shutting the face away as if to sihield a 
sacred thing from prying eyes, saying quietly and 
simply : 

** She gave her life for mine. I would rather not 
talk about her, if you don't mind, Kathleen." 

The interest of life to Sharbon is bound up almost 
entirely in the boy. It is for his son that he builds 
up the property, for him that he makes investments, 
for the boy that he thinks and plans. 

He has never returned to California. The 
Netherlys live on his ranch, ostensibly caring for 
it during his absence, though they know that it3 
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owner will never come back. Young Eldrige makes 
bis home with them, 

" I can't stand my own place without Nita/' he 
hadconfessed to Sharbon the night before the latter 
set out on his journey to England. " Some day 
maybe I'll get married and go back there, but I just 
can't do it now; so I would rather just shut the 
house up altogether, if you don't mind." 

In a far-off corner of the dust-blown cemetery 
of San Diego there is one grave on which the 
flowers bloom all the year round, a grave which 
is tended by Mrs Netherly with loving and un- 
remitting care. 

Above it towers a brooding marble angel with 
wings outstretched, and on the curbstone below the 
record of Nita's name and age is inscribed the 
words: " And the greatest of these is Love." 

Sometimes when the English summer is at its 
height and the moonlit nights are warm and still 
Sharbon leaves the lights and the guests who throng 
the rooms and goes to stand alone on the terrace 
which overlooks the ravine at the bottom of which 
runs the river and the wooded slopes rising towards 
the starlit sky on the opposite side. 

And while he waits, there comes to him once again 
the heavy perfume of orange orchards in full bloom 
and the faint, sweet scent of warm, wet earth ; again 
he hears the chirruping chorus of myriads of 
crickets, again the night owls hoot, and the frogs 
croak in the ditches where the water trickles softly 
over sun-baked soil. 

And along the terrace Nita comes to him from 
out of the shadows of the night. He feels again the 
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warm completeness of her presence, the sense of 
soul-satisfying nearness and understanding. Again 
her arms are round him and her lips touch his, and 
like the breath of a summer wind there comes a 
whisper. 

** But a little while, oh, my beloved, and death 
will be over and life begin. Love will be all in 
all. The years are as nothing when eternity is 
before us. Love is eternal, complete, unending, 
and CANNOT DIE." 



THE END 
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